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N a few months the people of the United States will be 
called upon to choose a President, and at a very critical 
time in the affairs of the country and of the world. Here, 
as well as abroad, extraordinary conditions confront us, and 
we need at the head of our government as much wisdom, 
ability, courage, and character as it is possible to secure. 
The first question which presents itself to the voter is 
whether there is any good reason for displacing our present 
Chief Magistrate, and in order to decide that question, we 
must consider how he has done his work during his present 
term. Itis proposed in this article to review his administration. 
It is well at the outset to state the writer’s point of view. 
He is one who believes that the taxing power should be 
used only te raise money for public uses, that the power 
of appointment should be used only to secure good service 
for the public, that all men without regard to race or color 
should have equal rights and equal protection, that every 
nation should be left to govern itself without interference 
from any other, and that our national policy should be 
directed to the maintenance of peace with all nations. He 
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is convinced further that in the present European war the 
Allies are fighting for civilization and human freedom 
against a combination which, insane for the moment, js 
possessed with the idea that it may take from its neighbors 
by force whatever it wishes, and that no nation has any rights 
which it is bound to respect. It may be added that he voted 
for Mr. Wilson. 

In considering how well President Wilson has succeeded, 
we should begin by asking what he was elected to do; and 
it must be borne in mind that during the campaign of 
1912 the attention of the people was directed wholly to ques- 
tions of domestic policy. No thought of foreign war clouded 
our horizon, and the Democratic platform contained no 
allusion to our relations with other countries save an expres- 
sion of satisfaction that our treaty with Russia had been 
terminated, and an approval of exempting American vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade from the payment of Panama 
Canal tolls. There was, to be sure, an assertion that “the 
constitutional rights of American citizens should go with 
them throughout the world,” and the apparent corollary that 
every American residing anywhere “must be given the full 
protection of the United States government both for him- 
self and his property.” This proposition gives to our Con- 
stitution an extra-territorial effect never before suggested 
and need not seriously be considered. Indeed, it is in striking 
contrast with the declaration prepared by Secretary Lan- 
sing, ex-Secretary Root, and»Dr. James Brown Scott, which 
was recently adopted by the Pan-American Congress, from 
which the following passage is quoted: “Every nation has 
the right to territory within defined boundaries, and to extr- 
cise exclusive jurisdiction over this territory, and all persons, 
whether native or foreign, found:therein.” 

Mr. Wilson came before the country as the apostle of the 
“new freedom,” demanding equal opportunity for every iti- 
zen, and such changes in our laws as would restore that 
equality of rights which our government was formed to 
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secure. In his inaugural address, he stated what the Demo- 
cratic party was pledged to do when he said: “We have 
itemized with some degree of particularity the things that 
ought to be altered, and here are some of the chief items: 
A tariff which cuts us off from our proper part in the com- 
merce of the world, violates the just principles of taxation, 
and makes the Government a facile instrument in the hands 
of private interests; a banking and currency system . . . 
perfectly adapted to concentrating cash and restricting cred- 
its; an industrial system which, take it on all its sides, 
financial as well as administrative, holds capital in leading 
strings, restricts the liberties and limits the opportunities of 
labor without renewing or conserving the natural resources 
of the country; a body of agricultural activities never yet 
given the efficiency of great business undertakings, or served 
as it should be through the instrumentality of science taken 
directly to the farm, or afforded the facilities of credit best 
suited to its practical needs.” Here was in substance the 
programme of his administration; and, thanks largely to his 
direct personal influence, it has been carried out faithfully. 
Congress was convened promptly and addressed itself at 
once to the “immediate downward revision of the existing 
duties” promised in the Democratic platform. It is idle to 
discuss the provisions of the Underwood tariff, for it would 
be impossible to frame any tariff which could not be criti- 
cised, and the breaking out of the European war has changed 
conditions so radically as to confuse opinion. The opponents 
of the new tariff have readily attributed to it results which 
clearly have been caused by the war, and their criticisms 
have found ready lodgment in the ears of those who are anx- 
ious to discredit it. So long as taxes are imposed, those 
who are asked to pay them will seek to evade or shift the 
burden—so long as they can be used to benefit any class of 
citizens at the expense of the rest, these benefits will be 
sought; but the Underwood tariff satisfied the country as a 
whole, and fulfilled the promise of the Democratic party. 
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The policy which was pursued in framing the measure was 
thus stated recently by Mr. Underwood in the Senate: 
“‘When the present fiscal legislation was written, the Demo- 
cratic party in the House of Representatives, where the legis- 
lation was inaugurated, reduced taxation at the custom house 
deliberately for the purpose of making room in our system 
for a tax on wealth. . . . . When you levy your taxa- 
tion at the custom house you levy it per capita, and you 
make the man who toils for his daily bread bear approxi- 
mately the same burden as the man who counts his wealth in 
the millions. But when you collect your revenue through an 
income tax, you say, he that hath shall be the man who shall 
pay.” This policy, based on “equality of sacrifice,” is sound 
and will prevail. Changes in accordance with it may be made 
from time to time in the specific provisions of our tax laws, 
but the party which assails this policy itself deserves and is 
sure to lose. 

The figures as given by Mr. Kitchin on the floor of the 
House show that until the war changed every condition, the 
Underwood Act produced more revenue than the Payne Act, 
that it increased the surplus in the Treasury instead of caus- 
ing a deficit, that it did not drain the Treasury of gold, and 
that, in short, as a revenue producer the system of taxation 
established by the Democrats was a success, and not a fail- 
ure as is constantly asserted. Whatever its defects, however, 
the new tariff is a great step towards the abolition of pro- 
tection, which has been for years a prolific source of political 
corruption in this country. When men can buy the right 
to tax their neighbors by contributions to campaign funds, 
an example is set which is soon followed by all who can gain 
private advantage by legislative action, whether in nation, 
state, or city; and bribery of legislators, the more dangerous 
because it takes the form of advancing their political for- 
tunes instead of direct pecuniary payment, grows by tolera- 
tion. While the Republican party’s main object is to 
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maintain the protective system its return to power is not 
to be desired. 

According to the standards of previous Congresses, 
enough had been done for one session when the tariff bill had 
become a law, but the President was not satisfied. Against 
much grumbling, he held Congress in session and urged the 
passage of the new banking law. Our financial system stood 
on a precarious foundation, and the need of legislation had 
long been recognized, but Congress after Congress had post- 
poned dealing with the subject on account of its admitted 
difficulty. Thanks to the President’s persistence, a measure 
was framed and passed, which though fiercely denounced at 
first, has worked so well in practice as to satisfy the country 
and enlist the cordial support of bankers and business men 
everywhere. It is believed by many that it saved us from 
disaster during the autumn of 1914; and its permanence as 
a system seems assured, though experience may show that 
like all human devices it is not perfect and must be amended. 
No fair man can doubt that the enactment of this law is to 
be counted as among the great achievements of President 
Wilson’s administration. 

How has the problem of industrial combination been dealt 
with? The Democratic platform on this subject was uncom- 
promising, and its language could not be misinterpreted. 
It called for “the vigorous enforcement of the criminal as 
well as the civil law against trusts and trust officials” and 
“for such additional legislation as may be necessary to make 
it impossible for a private monopoly to exist in the United 
States.” It condemned the dealing of the government with 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco trusts, and favored the resto- 
ration of the Sherman law to its full rigor. No one could 
doubt what the party proposed to do, and upon this ees 
President Wilson was elected. 

We may question the wisdom of attempting to control 
the business of the country by public commissions; we may 
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point out that men trained from boyhood to any business 
must understand it better than men, chosen to supervise 
them, who lack this experience and are appointed too often as 
a reward for political service and not for conspicuous fitness: 
we may argue that no man can succeed in any business when 
he can control neither his income nor his expenses, as is now 
the case with the railroad companies, which can charge only 
what public service commissions allow and must pay what 
labor unions demand; we may recognize the enormous 
opportunities for blackmail which the Sherman Act affords; 
we may even believe with Mill that the whole attempt to pre- 
vent combination is futile, and we may be perfectly sure 
that we are right: but we must admit that the American 
people as a whole do not agree with us. Neither party has 
shown any desire to repeal the anti-trust laws, and on the 
contrary the public seems to demand more stringent law 
and more rigorous enforcement. This popular feeling may 
be exaggerated, but at least there is no movement to restore 
the conditions which existed before the Sherman law was 
enacted. 

In these circumstances, the duty of the executive is clear. 
This law like every other law must be enforced, and who- 
ever tries to do this, Mr. Bonaparte and Mr. Wickersham 
as well as Mr. McReynolds or Mr. Gregory, is sure to be 
fiercely criticised by those who are hurt, and by all who 
dread like injury. From Aristotle down, it has been a politi- 
cal commonplace that “the best way to secure the repeal 
of a bad law is to enforce it”; and we may get what con- 
solation we can from this apothegm, though it may be 
doubted whether it ever applies to a law which injures the 
few for the supposed benefit of the many. Whether we like 
it or not, the law is the law; and until it is changed it must 
be enforced, or we may well find that a general disregard 
of law is fostered, to the injury of us all, since it is the law 
which protects every man’s life and property, and respect 
for the law needs to be strengthened in this country. 
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Whatever may be our opinion as to the wisdom of the 
policy which the Democratic party pledged itself to adopt, 
no one can reasonably complain that this policy has not been 
carried out. The dismemberment of the New Haven rail- 
road system, the indictment and trial of the men who were 
the directors of the company while that system was building 
up, suits to dissolve the Harvester and other combinations, 
show at least zeal in the attempt to strengthen and enforce 
the law. The Clayton Act has gone apparently to the limit 
of regulation against unfair competition and like abuses. 
The drastic provisions of the Trade Commission Act in the 
judgment of conservative men clothe an extra-judicial body 
with dangerous power over all engaged in business, and cer- 
tainly do all that is possible to punish unfair competition. 
We must admit that President Wilson and his party have 
fully performed all that they promised in regard to trusts 
when they asked the confidence of the people. In every essen- 
tial respect, the promises of the Democratic platform have 
been fulfilled in a manner most unusual in our political his- 
tory; for platforms were. fast coming to be regarded as 
mere generalities used to allure the unwary voter, but of no 
binding force upon the successful party. President Wilson 
has restored their value, and this in itself is no mean political 
service. 

Let us now pass to the consideration of his foreign policy, 
and ask how he has dealt with the very difficult questions 
which an unprecedented situation has presented. 

He found our relations with other countries in a most 
unsatisfactory condition. Mr. Knox as Secretary of State 
in the previous administration had carried the policy known 
as “dollar diplomacy” very far, and the United States had 
lost much in the respect and confidence of the nations 
affected. We had abrogated our treaty with Russia, and 
the dispute which led to this step was still unsettled. Japan, 
which up to the close of the Russo-Japanese war had been 
our cordial friend, had been irritated by our treatment of 
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her citizens, and must have been alienated by the constant 
suggestion that a war with this country for the control of 
the Pacific was inevitable. The disclosures of what we 
expected to accomplish by reciprocity made during the cam- 
paign of 1912 had left an unpleasant feeling of distrust in 
the minds of our Canadian neighbors, while, as Mr. Olney 
has pointed out, “‘the lawless violence which robbed Colombia 
of its territory for the purpose of the Panama Canal enter- 
prise” had made “us ‘suspect’ in the eyes of all Latin- 
America.” Finally, our attempt to evade the obligations 
of our agreement with Great Britain by exempting our ships 
from the payment of Panama Canal tolls, had it been main- 
tained, would have made it difficult for us ever to condemn 
any nation which holds a treaty to be only “a scrap of 
paper.” We were in the position of a nation which no other 
nation cordially liked or trusted. 

Mr. Wilson had hardly taken office when “dollar diplo- 
macy” was abandoned; and China from whom, as Mr. Oliver 
says, “humiliating concessions” had been wrung, and upon 
whom “favors even more onerous, in the shape of loans” 
had been forced, was advised that the new administration 
would not support any syndicate of bankers in the attempt 
to force such favors upon her. The air was cleared at once, 
and this single act did very much to improve our foreign 
relations. 

Rising to a higher plane than his party had reached in its 
platform, the President exerted his personal influence to 
the utmost at very serious political risk in order to secure a 
repeal of that provision in the Panama Canal legislation 
which exempted American ships from the payment of tolls. 
This exemption, in the judgment of many among our best 
men in every walk of life, was a distinct violation of the treaty 
with Great Britain by which we secured the right to build 
the canal without her participation, and the President in his 
address to Congress, while stating that he shared this opin- 
ion, appealed to his countrymen in words which every Ameri- 
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ean citizen will remember with pride, when he said: “What- 
ever may be our own differences of opinion concerning this 
much-debated measure [the treaty with Great Britain], its 
meaning is not debated outside the United States. Every- 
where else the language of the treaty is given but one inter- 
pretation, and that interpretation precludes the exemption 
I am asking you to repeal. We consented to the treaty; its 
language we accepted, if we did not originate it; and we are 
too big, too powerful, too self-respecting a nation to inter- 
pret with too strained or refined a reading of words our 
own promises just because we have power enough to give us 
leave to read them as we please. The large thing to do is 
the only thing we can afford to do, a voluntary withdrawal 
from a position everywhere questioned and misunderstood. 
We ought to reverse our action without raising the question 
whether we were right or wrong, and so once more deserve 
our reputation for generosity and the redemption of every 
obligation without quibble or hesitation.” This is an admir- 
able statement of what should always be the policy of the 
United States. 

~ The country readily acquiesced in the abandonment of 
“dollar diplomacy” and in the action on the canal tolls; but 
the condition of Mexico presented a much more serious 
problem. The anarchy which prevailed in that country when 
President Taft retired and which has continued substantially 
ever since, affected many Americans and Europeans who 
were living in Mexico and had large amounts of property 
there. These persons suffered in common with the citizens 
of Mexico, and it was very easy for hot-headed persons to 
spread reports, generally exaggerated, that Americans had 
been killed or robbed, and to insist that the United States 
must interfere to protect her citizens. This agitation created 
a very dangerous situation, and in dealing with it the Presi- 
dent had to consider not only our relations with Mexico 
itself, but also the effect of our action upon the other nations 
of Latin-America, already suspicious and largely alienated. 
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It was clear that only two practical courses were open, 
intervention or neutrality. Intervention meant war prob- 
ably against a united Mexico, a war in which thousands of 
Americans would perish as against the few already killed, 
and millions of dollars would be spent where our citizens 
had lost hundreds,—a war which was certain to be pro- 
tracted, and which could end only in our controlling or 
annexing a population entirely unfitted for American 
citizenship, and which would only add enormously to the 
difficulties under which we labor in the attempt to govern our 
existing territory. It was also clear that any attempt to 
subdue Mexico would enhance the suspicions of every 
country to the south of us, even if we did not become 
embroiled with some European nation. One shudders to 
contemplate what might have happened if we were now 
entangled in Mexico when we need to present a firm front 
as a neutral to the countries at war, a situation which there 
is reason to suspect at least one of them has labored to create. 

The President met the Mexican crisis with rare wisdom 
and success. No single speech ever had a greater effect than 
his address to Congress on August 27, 1913. The agita- 
tion for intervention ceased, and substantially the whole 
people united to support the policy of peace. Again he 
touched the true note when he said: 

“‘We wish to act in these circumstances in the spirit of the 
most earnest and disinterested friendship. It is our pur- 
pose in whatever we do or propose in this perplexing and dis- 
tressing situation, not only to pay the most scrupulous 
regard to the sovereignty and independence of Mexico—that 
we take as a matter of course to which we are bound by every 
obligation of right and honor—but also to give every possi- 
ble evidence that we act in the interest of Mexico alone, and 
not in the interests of any person or body of persons who may 
have personal or property claims in Mexico which they may 
feel they have a right to press. . . . The steady pressure 
of moral force will before many days break the barrier of 
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pride and prejudice down, and we shall triumph as Mexico’s 
friends sooner than we could triumph as her enemies—and 
how much more handsomely, with how much higher and finer 
satisfaction of conscience and of honor!” 

Two steps in Mr. Wilson’s policy may be criticised. The 
first is the term in his proposal to Mexico that General 
Huerta should “bind himself not to be a candidate for Presi- 
dent of the Republic at . . . an early and free election in 
which all will agree to take part.”” Whatever one’s opinion 
of Huerta, a foreign’ruler had no right to control the free 
action of Mexico, and to insist that the people should not 
choose any man whom a majority wished to elect. Our clear 
duty was to remain outside, and let the Mexicans settle their 
own difficulties. We were not bound to recognize Huerta, 
nor can we justly complain of the President’s refusal to do 
so. Recognition is simply seeing the accomplished fact. 
When any government in fact ruled Mexico and was 
accepted by its people, it was our duty to recognize this fact, 
but no such condition ever existed. It is the purest assump- 
tion that the recognition of Huerta would have restored 
order in Mexico, and while the civil war continued it was 
our duty to await its result. 

The other mistake was the landing at Vera Cruz. This 
was levying war, and the President of the United States has 
no power to make war without the consent of Congress. If, 
as Mr. Adams said, the refusal to stop the Confederate rams 
was “war,” how much more clearly an act of war was the 
occupation of Vera Cruz after a battle with its Mexican 
defenders. It has of late years been too common for the 
President of the United States in some emergency to use the 
military forces of the United States, without the consent of 
Congress, against nations with which we are at peace, as when 
we made war on China to rescue our legation, or when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt used both army and navy against Colombia to 
seize the Panama Canal, or when our forces occupied Cuba, 
or now when they are in Hayti; and unless some protest 
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is made these acts become dangerous precedents. The people 
through their representatives have the right to decide whether 
they will go to war or not; and the President not only has 
no power to make this decision for them, but he has no right 
to take steps which commit this country to war, so that the 
people cannot deliberately decide for or against it. Whether 
by design or good fortune, this landing at Vera Cruz had the 
most fortunate result, for it led to that joint action with the 
great South American nations, which has done so much to 
disarm suspicion and to restore the friendly feeling that 
should exist between us and our southern neighbors and is on 
all accounts so much to be desired. The President’s mis- 
takes in Mexico may well be pardoned in view of the two 
great results, peace with Mexico, and restored good feeling 
with South America. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that this good feeling may be 
further assured by the ratification of the treaty which Mr. 
Bryan negotiated with Colombia. We may well remember 
the words of Lowell: “There are three short and simple 
words, the hardest of all to pronounce in any language (and 
I suspect they were no easier before the confusion of 
tongues), but which no man or nation that cannot utter can 
claim to have arrived at manhood. Those words are, I was 
wrong.” Dollars are net to be weighed in the balance 
against national honor; and no sum which Colombia will 
accept in reparation of the wrong which was done her, can 
be too much if we can thereby regain the position among 
the nations of the world which we lost when in violation of 
express treaty, as well as of moral law, we robbed Colom- 
bia of the territory through which now runs the Panama 
Canal. If we postpone this act of justice, we shall live to 
pay, in loss of good will, in obstructed commerce, and in 
other ways, many times the paltry sum over which the 
Senate now haggles. 

The President’s course with the nations engaged in the 
European war is the subject of more heated discussion. The 
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bulk of the American people favor the Allies and for the 
best of reasons. Germany’s claim that she has the right 
to rob her neighbors if she can conquer them, that treaties 
do not bind her, that she may carry on war as she has done, 
sparing nothing and treating non-combatants, old men, 
women, and children, with the extremity of cruelty in order 
to overcome resistance by inspiring terror, her approval of 
such barbarism as the sinking of the “Lusitania” and other 
great ships loaded with innocent passengers, her wanton 
destruction of historic monuments that in all previous wars 
have been spared, have excited our horror and préfound 
indignation, while our reason has been affronted by what her 
professors and historians have written in defense of her 
course, and by her absurd claim in face of all the facts that 
she, though alone of all the combatants prepared for war, 
has been fighting in self-defense. We believe that her vic- 
tory would mean the substitution of ruthless and brutal 
autocracy for the free governments of Europe, and that it 
could hardly fail to mean an eventual war with us, even if 
we abandon the Monroe Doctrine as now interpreted with 
all its possibilities of trouble. 

But while many of us feel thus, there are others who, 
from ancestral ties with Germany or inherited hatred of 
England, do not share these views. There are numerous 
interests which suffer by the action of one or another of the 
combatants, there are enthusiasts for peace who would end 
the war no matter how, and Mr. Wilson is the President of 
them all. As he has said, “I cannot indulge in the reckless 
pleasure of expressing my own opinions and prejudices.” 
He felt and the country as a whole felt that it was our duty 
not to become involved in the conflict. If the people wished 
war, they have never expressed that wish; and it is very 
important that while the world is mad there should be some 
great region where peace prevails, and from which an influ- 
ence can come to help end the conflict on proper conditions. 

If the policy of the country was to preserve peace, it was 
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clearly not the President’s duty to sit in judgment on the 
belligerents. He might have endeavored to throw the moral 
weight of this country into the scale by protesting against 
the invasion of Belgium and the brutalities which were com- 
mitted there; but to do so he would have had to assume what 
many then were unwilling to believe, that the charges of 
cruelty against Germany were true and that her counter. 
allegations were false. He could not try such questions a; 
these, nor decide between the conflicting statements of the 
two sides without any adequate knowledge of the facts. To 
do so at the time when these things happened and Germany 
was flushed with insolent triumph, would have done no good. 
Germany knows well and complains bitterly that the Ameri- 
can people condemn her, but this knowledge has not changed 
her course. We should have had the idle pleasure of speak- 
ing our minds, we should have added fuel to her flame, but 
we should not have affected her action. 

Moreover, had the President taken this attitude our neu- 
trality would have been a mere form, and as the war went 
on and the “Lusitania” sank, we could hardly have helped 
joining in the conflict. There are many who would have 
approved this course and faced the result gladly, but they 
were only a fraction of our people; and had we done so, 
what would have been the practical result? It is certainly 
for the interest of the world that transportation across the 
Atlantic should be maintained. The sufferers of Europe 
have all been helped by what we could send. Had we gone 
to war, there would have been no strong neutral power 
behind the ships carrying food, cotton, and everything that 
Europe needs, no neutral passengers to be respected, but 
every ship that crossed the sea would have been at the mercy 
of submarines. We should have hoarded food and muni- 
tions and spent our money in frantic preparations against 
attack without contributing as much as we now contribute 
towards ending the war. There is no disguising the facts: 
our ships were not needed; we had no army, and we should 
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have helped no one. ‘The practical situation must be 
regarded, and with this in mind it is clear that a policy of 
peace was best both for ourselves and Europe, and for the 
welfare of the world. 

One other problem, half domestic and half foreign, seems 
likely to be solved wisely. The Democratic party ever since 
1898 has always condemned the conquest of the Philippine 
Islands, and has promised their independence. Platform 
after platform has repeated this pledge, and Mr. Wilson’s 
supporters looked confidently to the new administration for 
its fulfilment. This promise was not performed during the 
last Congress, but the President did not forget it, and it has 
always held a place in his programme of legislative action. 
The bill which has passed the Senate should pass the House 
also and become a law. When this is done a great moral 
and political danger to the country will have been removed, 
and the conscience of the people will be relieved from a bur- 
den under which it has rested uneasily. We have not liked 
to see the Declaration of Independence flouted and “the 
flag of the free” floating over a people whom we had 
deprived of their freedom by conquest. When Philippine 
independence is granted, our practice at last will square with 
our principles, and with the admirable declaration of the 
Pan-American Congress: “Every nation has the right to 
independence in the sense that it has a right to the pursuit 
of happiness and is free to develop itself without interference 
or control from other states, provided that in so doing it does 
not interfere with or violate the just rights of other states.” 

The suggestion of Mr. Garrison that the pending bill 
involves “a breach of trust towards the Filipinos” is not 
easily understood. When a whole people desire the inde- 
pendence to which they are entitled, and which we took from 
them, to undo the wrong that we did is not “a breach of 
faith” but the discharge of a duty. Mr. Lansing, not Mr. 
Garrison, is right. 

The reform of the tariff, the banking law, the action on 
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the Panama tolls, and the foreign policy of Mr. Wilson’s 
administration, make a strong appeal to the confidence of 
the American people. In conditions of unprecedented 
difficulty, he has asserted our rights as neutrals and has 
recognized and discharged our duties; and while many may 
criticise this step or that—for criticism is easy—the true end 
of our policy has been attained, and we have every reason 
to be grateful that his and not a less steady hand has steered 
the ship of state since 1913. 

What is there in the other scale? The President took 
office as the champion of equal opportunity to every man, 
and as the opponent of unjust privilege. His inaugural 
address ended with the fine sentence, “Justice and only jus- 
tice shall always be our motto.” Among the meanest and 
most unjust of privileges is the privilege of color, and some 
ten millions of American citizens have for years felt its bur- 
dens. The door of opportunity has been closed to them. In 
the struggle for education, for employment, for a voice in 
the government under which they live, for the equal rights 
guaranteed them by the Constitution they are always at a 
disadvantage. They are denied the fundamental right to a 
fair trial before they are punished, they are hanged, tortured, 
burned at the stake with all the cruelties which we associate 
with savages, and the law offers them no protection. Their 
murderers go unwhipped of justice, the communities in which 
these horrors are committed approve, and men who would 
plunge the country into war if an American is killed by a 
Mexican bandit hear of a lynching in their own city or State 
without emotion. In this matter, the majority of Ameri- 
cans are unjust and cowardly. The colored men of this 
country turned to Mr. Wilson before his election with hope, 
and received the most distinct assurance that they should 
receive ample “ungrudging justice” at his hands. 

Yet in some at least of the great departments at Washing- 
ton in which white and colored men and women had worked 
side by side for fifty years, new rules were made segregat- 
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ing white from colored and exposing the latter to the indig- 
nities which in those circumstances are visited upon persons 
thus stamped as inferior. This has been done in the capital 
of the nation and in places where equality of right has pre- 
vailed since the Civil War, and it has set an example of 
unjust proscription which encourages segregation in cities, 
in public conveyances, in schools and colleges, in places of 
public entertainment, in the church and the polling booth. 
The example is felt in the courts where men are tried and in 
the woods where lynching is done, and it makes for the 
degradation and oppression of a race to whom we owe every 
help in their struggle to rise from the slavery to which we 
condemned them, into the freedom which is the right of us 
all. Immediately, bills are introduced in Congress to pre- 
vent legal marriage between white and black, and to prevent 
the two races from sitting side by side in the street cars of 
Washington, as they do in every Northern and in some 
Southern cities. In this matter and in others, the President 
has not kept his promise to the colored citizens, and it will be 
strange if they ever again support him at the polls. They 
must use their power to protect themselves as best they can, 
and to punish every public officer who denies them justice. 

It is pleasant to say in this connection that Mr. Wilson’s 
Indian Commissioner, Cato Sells, has been the best commis- 
sioner for years. He has been quick to see abuses and 
prompt to remedy them. He has protected the Indians from 
spoliation and secured them justice, and every friend not 
only of the Indian but of his country’s honor should be grate- 
ful tohim. But why should the government be less solicitous 
for the rights of negroes than of Indians, both colored 
though with a different tint? 

The President was regarded as a friend of civil service 
reform, but his record in office has been most disappointing. 
He has continued the executive orders of his predecessors, 
applying the merit system to the consular service and the 
diplomatic secretaryships with five special exceptions; but 
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he has approved by his signature the riders to the income 
tax provision, the urgent deficiency bill, and the new cur- 
rency act, exempting thousands of positions from the rules 
governing classified service, and also the bills granting a like 
exemption to the fourteen commercial attachés of our foreign 
ministers and the attorneys, special experts, and examiners 
appointed under the Trade Commission Act. In signing 
the urgent deficiency appropriation bill which removed from 
the competitive classified service practically all deputy col- 
lectors of internal revenue and deputy United States mar- 
shals, he said: “I am convinced after a careful examination 
of the facts that the offices of deputy collector and deputy 
marshal were never intended to be included under the ordi- 
nary provisions of the civil service law. The control of the 
whole method and spirit of the administration of the pro- 
vision in this bill which concerns the appointment of these 
officers is no less entirely in my hands than it was before the 
bill became law; my warm advocacy and support both of 
the principle and of the bona fide practice of civil service 
reform is known to the whole country, and there is no danger 
that the spoils system will creep in with my approval or 
connivance.” 

Yet the spoils system has crept into the appointment of 
deputy collectors of internal revenue. Many are quite 
incompetent and have been appointed for political reasons 
on the recommendations of members of Congress; what 
is more, many positions which are really clerical have been 
termed “deputy collectorships,” and in this way more posi- 
tions have been taken out of the classified service. The 
President was shown that during two considerable periods 
deputy collectors of internal revenue had been placed in the 
classified service and continued to be so till he signed this 
urgent deficiency bill, that during these periods more revenue 
was collected at less proportionate cost than when those posi- 
tions were unclassified, and also that it had been proved to 
the satisfaction of a former President that many of these 
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deputy collectorships had been filled at the suggestion of the 
very tobacco and liquor interests that were to be inspected. 
These facts did not affect his action. 

With regard to the presidential postmasterships, which 
number over 8,000, old incumbents have been changed for 
new appointments which are admittedly political. It was 
strongly urged that postmasters, at least those originally 
appointed through competitive examination and promoted to 
their positions on account of unusual efficiency, should be 
allowed to remain. Yet though in certain cases numerous 
petitions were signed by Boards of Trade, Chambers of 
Commerce, and the like, remonstrating against the changes, 
the President persisted in making his own appointments. 
As to the fourth-class postmasters, all of which have been 
classified under the civil service rules, though President 
Wilson refused to withdraw the classification by executive 
order, yet in the appointments made under the civil service 
rules, the lists of eligibles have been submitted by the 
Postmaster-General to members of Congress and chiefly to 
members of the Democratic party, whose advice has almost 
invariably been followed. President Wilson also issued 
an order on May 7, 1913, providing that no fourth-class 
postmaster should be given a competitive classified status 
unless he obtained his position through competitive exam- 
ination and declared all such positions not so filled to be 
vacant. That largely increased the number of competitive 
examinations, and the resulting eligible lists were in the 
same way submitted to Democratic Congressmen. This 
submission of the eligible lists is contrary to the tenth sec- 
tion of the civil service law which provides: “No recom- 
mendation of any persons who shall apply for office or place 
under the provisions of this Act which may be given by any 
Senator or member of the House of Representatives, except 
as to character or residence of the applicant, shall be received 
or considered by any persons concerned in making any 
examination or appointment under this Act.” 
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The attention of the Postmaster-General was called to this 
section of the law, and he replied that he was entirely justi- 
fied in securing information from members of Congress 
“not in their capacity as members of a political party but 
as representatives of their districts and of the postal com- 
munities interested in the service.” This practice is clearly 
a cover for political influence and violates the spirit and, in 
fact, the letter of the law. 

All these matters, as far as they were related to fourth- 
class postmasterships, were called to the personal atten- 
tion of President Wilson; but nothing has been done and 
the recommendations of Democratic Congressmen have con- 
tinued for a year or more to be received as before. When 
in addition to all this, he hesitates to re-appoint the post- 
master of New York, a man of long experience and proved 
ability, and apparently contemplates re-placing him by a 
Tammany politician, his opposition to the spoils system seems 
to have disappeared. Like some of his predecessors, he has 
yielded to the importunities of political supporters, and 
unlike them he has done nothing to strengthen or extend 
the reform system. We may hope that before his term 
expires he may improve his record, and justify the hopes 
of his friends. 

His dogged and unexplained insistence on the passage of 
the Ship Purchase bill is singular. It is no part of the gov- 
ernment’s business either to undertake marine insurance or 
to become the owner of ships engaged in commerce; and 
so far as the writer is aware, no government of any kind has 
ever done either. During the Civil War, when we were 
belligerents and our whole merchant marine was at risk, 
private insurers afforded all the insurance needed. It is a 
departure from sound democratic principle for the govern- 
ment to compete with its citizens in such commercial business, 
and it is a bad precedent. In the case of the Ship Purchase 
bill, the public does not demand it, and it is difficult to see 
what practical end it can accomplish. It was naturally sug- 
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gested that it might be used to help Germany by buying 
the German ships interned in our harbors, and to that sug- 
gestion no convincing denial has been made. Such a pur- 
chase would be most improper, and while helping one 
belligerent very greatly would be very likely to result in 
disputes with the others, who would properly object to such 
a transfer of enemy property. Private capital is buying 
all the ships that our shipbuilders can build, and for every 
reason this measure seems unwise. Why is it pressed? 

No considerable addition to our merchant marine can be 
built while the war demand for shipping continues. All 
existing ships are fully employed, and no addition to ship- 
ping facilities would be made by a change in their owner- 
ship. If it is really wished to build up an American 
merchant marine, the prospective competition of the gov- 
ernment does not encourage men to invest in shipping, and 
a much better way would be to amend our existing laws so 
that the American shipowner can be freed from the vexa- 
tious requirements which have made it impossible for him to 
cope with his foreign rivals. The policy of the administra- 
tion on this point seems clearly wrong, and the persistence 
of the President in pushing it against advice shows an obsti- 
nate confidence in his own opinion, which suggests unpleas- 
ant possibilities. 

Finally, it is disappointing to find him swept away by 
the prevailing hysteria over preparedness. The source from 
which the agitation sprang is suspicious, and it looked like 
an attempt to make a campaign issue for the Republicans. 
One could not help thinking of other occasions when that 
party created a demand for increased taxes in order to 
justify a tariff imposing them. It is at least clear that if the 
country can be committed to very large expenditure for 
armies and navies, the money must be raised somehow, and 
this will make it easier to urge a new tariff. This is a dan- 
ger not to be disregarded. Moreover, what is the situation? 
The experience of England seems to show that even if we 
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began at once, we could not be prepared to enter the present 
war, unless it lasts longer than seems humanly probable. 
As we do not wish to take part in it, and not one of the 
combatants is likely to invite a quarrel with any new oppo- 
nent, we need not hasten on this account 

If we do not become involved in this war, we shall have 
ample time to prepare. No European power will have men, 
money, or fight enough left when this war ends to seek 
another. It is practically impossible that another great war 
will occur for a generation; and when it comes, Europe will 
be divided as now, and some nations will oppose any one 
which grapples with us, or will seek to profit by her entangle- 
ment, so that a European nation will hesitate to become 
involved so far from home and expose herself there to hos- 
tile attack, or to put the ocean between an army and its 
base. After the war is over, we shall have time to discover 
what preparation is needed, what explosives will be required, 
what sort of air-craft, what submarines, what mines, what 
munitions. Is it wise to build dreadnaughts at twenty mil- 
lions a-piece, only to find that they are antiquated long 
before they are done and powerless to resist a very cheap 
mine or T'aube? What speed must we have, what weight 
of metal must we provide? There is no hurry. It is a case 
of “more haste worse speed.” 

But what is last and of most importance is that to prepare 
for war is a step in the wrong direction. When this Euro- 
pean contest ends, it must end in disarmament. Impover- 
ished as they will be, the nations cannot bear the burden of 
great armaments, nor when the excitement is over will the 
people consent to hold their lives and their property at the 
mercy of a militant government which may plunge them at 
any moment into a useless and wicked war. The men who 
have fallen will leave behind them widows and children who 
will testify against the system which has caused such wide- 
spread desolation. It has been abundantly proved that great 
armaments do not insure peace but provoke war; and when 
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the people have time to cool they will recognize these truths, 
and will know that either disarmament must come, or civili- 
zation must go. How important it is for us, the great peace- 
ful nation, at such a time to present an example for their 
enlightenment, a model for them to imitate! How wicked 
and foolish for us, when they are disarming, to take up the 
burden which they are laying down! 

An inconceivable amount of nonsense is being talked. 
Let us, on the other hand, remember that a strait only 
twenty-two miles wide has protected England from invasion 
for nearly a thousand years, and that the mightiest fleet that 
ever floated does not dare to venture into the waters about 
Helgoland, or to force the Dardanelles because of mines 
and submarines. Let us ask how many men England has 
been able to ferry across the Channel in a day where both 
ends of the ferry are in friendly hands, and then inquire 
how many ships it will take to carry an army with all its 
equipment three thousand miles, and what nation will dare 
to expose a force large enough to threaten our safety to the 
risks of such an ocean voyage, the attacks of fleets above 
and below the surface or floating in air, and the perils of 
landing under hostile fire. 

No reasonable man objects to an increase of the standing 
army, or to reasonable training of young men in the use of 
arms, or to such a navy as has hitherto met our needs, 
improved as to speed and power so as to meet modern 
requirements; but when it is suggested that we should have 
“incomparably the greatest navy in the world,” one may be 
pardoned for thinking that the suggestion was not made 
seriously, and was repented as soon as made. No, peace is 
not assured by guns and fleets or any preparation for war, 
but by disarmament, agreements among nations, and prepa- 
ration for peace. We can safely wait and see what happens 
when this war ends before we saddle ourselves and our chil- 
dren with the burdens which are entailed by armaments on 
a great scale. The excitement of the moment will pass, and 
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when it is over we shall laugh at our folly, or regret it bit- 
terly if we find ourselves staggering under unnecessary 
burdens. 

Thus does the administration of President Wilson pre- 
sent itself to the writer; and with all his faults and his mis- 
takes, which are not more at least than any man must commit 
who fills his great office, the question is whether the country’s 
interests are not safe in his hands. Whom can we trust 
more safely? Not certainly the bitter critic whose tireless 
invective spares no one, not even his friend who obstructs 
the path of his ambition, and whose irresponsible reckless- 
ness, if he means what he says, would long ere this, had he 
been in Mr. Wilson’s place, have plunged us into at least 
one war. 

Among those who have been suggested is Mr. Justice 
Hughes. The writer cannot refrain from expressing his 
warm approval of the attitude which Justice Hughes has 
taken on this question, and his hands should be upheld. 
The great court of which he is an honored member is called 
upon constantly to decide questions which divide the country 
and excite bitter antagonism. Of late years, all our courts 
have been exposed to unjust suspicion and attack from which 
the Supreme Court has not been free, and it needs all the 
weight and all the authority that it can command. Its mem- 
bers should be beyond the reach of any temptation, and no 
one can do it a worse injury than he who should give even 
its worst enemy a chance to suggest that its action on any 
great question was determined or influenced by the political 
ambitions of a single member. We can bear much from an 
unfit President, but we cannot contemplate without the 
gravest anxiety anything which would weaken the authority 
of the Supreme Court. Even if a convention were to nomi- 
nate him, the duty of Mr. Justice Hughes is to refuse the 
nomination. 

The truth is that our political machinery has made it more 
difficult every year for any man to enter politics. The pri- 
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mary elections, the demand that the candidate must come 
forward as a seeker of office and not as a man called to the 
public service by a representative convention of his fellow- 
citizens, and the length and character of the contest involved 
make many men who would adorn public office hesitate to 
enter political life. As a result the Republican party, which 
fifty years ago had many leaders upon whom the country 
could rely, has no one to-day who really appeals to the vot- 
ers, or who stands out among his fellows as a man who 
would command their enthusiastic support. There are many 
good men but no great leader who represents a great cause, 
like those who founded the Republican party and led it in 
the days before it existed chiefly to maintain the protective 
tariff. Nor is the condition very different in the other party. 
President Wilson is by all odds its most trusted leader. His 
self-reliance, which makes him slow to take advice, and his 
resolute adherence to his own opinion against opposition 
even from his friends contribute in many ways to his 
strength, but they are dangerous if pushed too far. Advice 
does not always darken counsel, and a patient willingness 
to hear before deciding makes for safety. Too great depend- 
ence on one’s own views may lead to such a result as was 
reached by Mr. Wilson’s great predecessor, whose support- 
ers prayed that he might “confound his enemies as he has 
done his friends.” It is better to hear criticism before act- 
ing and not regret when it is too late to change. 

The voter must take the President as he is with those 
peculiarities of temperament which every man has, his vir- 
tues and his faults, weigh what he has done and what he 
proposes, and then ask himself in whose hands the country 
will be safer, remembering that he must be sure of a better 
horse who would change his mount while crossing a stream. 














AMERICA’S OBLIGATION AND 
OPPORTUNITY 


By Gerorce Burton ADAMS 


HE subject of this article brackets two quite different 
things. An obligation is something by which we are 
bound. If we do not meet an obligation, we have left undone 
something that we ought to have done. An opportunity is 
something offered to us. We may embrace it or not as we 
please. If we do not, we may have lost greatly, but we 
have not been delinquent; we have neglected no duty. 
There is, however, nothing incompatible between the two. 
They may both come to us at different times or at the same 
time and with equal urgency. I wish to go a step further 
than this with regard to the special subject under discussion. 
I believe the war may lay upon the people of this country 
one great obligation. I am almost certain it will offer to 
us one great opportunity; but, in the position in which we 
now are—let us say frankly, in the position into which we 
have brought ourselves since the war began,—perhaps also 
in the nature of the case, the possibility of taking advantage 
of this opportunity offered us will depend upon the way in 
which we meet this obligation, if it should be laid upon us. 
Now let us consider this proposition a little more in detail. 
And first in the matter of obligation. I believe that if 
the time should come when Germany seems about to gain 
a final victory in this conflict, then the obligation would rest 
upon us to declare war upon Germany. Let me beg the 
reader to notice exactly what I say, and not to understand 
me to say more than I have said. I say: I believe that the 
war may lay this obligation upon us. I do not believe that 
it has done so yet, though the possibility seems to me nearer 
than it did six months ago. In certain contingencies, which 
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have not yet arisen, it will be the duty of the United States 
to declare war upon Germany. 

Why? I have no intention of resting this obligation upon 
any ideal or theoretical grounds, nor upon any grounds of 
race relationship, nor even of humanity or civilization, how- 
ever solid such grounds may be thought to be. I intend to 
rest it, and it should be considered, solely upon the ground 
of an unavoidable necessity, and consequently of political 
and military expediency. 

It has been said by one in high station that we have no 
part or interest in the policies which seem to have brought 
this conflict on. If by that is meant the immediate policies 
which brought the war about in August, 1914, then the state- 
ment is quite true. It is true in no other sense. 

I find it very hard to believe that any student of recent his- 
tory whose mind has been open to the real drift of events can 
convince himself that the particular Balkan issue which 
brought this war on was its real cause. The truth was 
admirably stated by an Italian journalist in answering one 
of the early manifestoes of the German university profes- 
sors. In trying to roll the responsibility for the war off the 
shoulders of Germany, they said that Europe might have 
had peace—that Russia and France might have had peace, 
if they had been willing to have it. Very true, was the 
Italian answer, Europe could have had peace, if it had been 
willing to submit to the absolute and unmodified dictation 
of Germany, but upon no other terms. That is the true 
cause of this war—that is the practical issue which will be 
settled by it. 

Can any student of international affairs during the last 
twenty-five years believe that anything but dictatorship, not 
of Europe but of the world, has been Germany’s ultimate 
object? I am not going to discuss this history in detail. I 
can do nothing more here than to suggest. But that was 
the meaning of the Morocco-Algiciras incident, of the dicta- 
tion to Russia on the Bosnia-Herzegovina question to which 
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she was forced to yield, of the Agadir incident; and any 
one of these incidents might have led to war, and probably 
would have done so, if Germany had believed the situation 
favorable. The Balkan situation in 1914 differed from these 
crises only in the fact that the settlement of that situation 
as the Balkan peoples were settling it, threatened to close 
against Germany one of the most likely roads remaining to 
world dominion. It was the gradual tightening of the chain 
around her that threatened to limit—not her power or inde- 
pendence in central Europe, not her opportunity of com- 
mercial and economic expansion, which could scarcely 
develop more rapidly in any circumstances than it has during 
the past thirty years,—but it was the gradual tightening of 
the chain which threatened the possibility of a world domin- 
ion, that aroused her to decisive action. If the Balkan peo- 
ples were allowed to settle their local questions in the way 
in which they were rapidly settling them, almost the last 
open road to Germany’s goal would be blocked. It might 
well seem, as I have no doubt it did in July, 1914, that with 
these ambitions it was now or never. 

No one should think of this issue as one confined to 
Europe. It is not. It is position, influence, and dominat- 
ing power in the world, which is at stake, and the United 
States is an intimate part of the world which this issue con- 
cerns. The Europe of Washington’s “Farewell Address,” 
against whose entangling alliances he warned us, has disap- 
peared never to return. Its place as the theatre of strug- 
gle, as the field of rival ambitions, as the object of a vain 
balance of power, has been taken by the world, which is no 
larger to-day than Washington’s Europe. In its all-embrac- 
ing net of criss-cross policies we are already entangled. 
Whether we know it or not, whether we like it or not, we 
cannot avoid that fact, and the sooner we come to a clear 
understanding of it and act upon it the better for us. 

It is unfortunate that I cannot present in this arti¢le the 
evidence in detail for this interpretation of Germany’s pur- 
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pose. It would require a book to do so, but it can easily be 
done, and it will be done. If the reader will pardon me for 
asking him to assume here that this interpretation is cor- 
rect without the proof, let me ask him to look for a moment 
at the probable consequences as they concern us. From 
what we know of the German spirit and manner as revealed, 
stripped of all adornment, by this war, what is going to be 
the result of a complete military triumph of Germany over 
the Allies?) Who will be able then to set limits to her will? 
What limits is she likely to set for herself? There is abun- 
dant evidence for the answer of these questions. What I 
would especially ask the reader to consider, taking into 
account what we know also of the American spirit, is this: 
How long would the United States be likely to endure the 
German spirit, and the German method, after a triumphant 
Germany brings them into a direct contact with our 
interests ¢ 

And there are points enough of dangerous contact. I will 
not refer to South America, so obvious that it probably 
occurs first of all to mind. But how about the Philippines— 
the most important strategic position in the Eastern world, 
put into our hands, as it were, by Providence itself, in the 
very field where some of the greatest issues of history are 
to be settled? Do we usually forget little Liberia? Fifteen 
years ago, the absorption of Liberia in the German colonial 
empire was discussed in one of the German colonial journals 
by a professor of the University of Berlin, whose conclusion 
was that it would be for the present too dangerous to attempt 
it because of the virtual protectorate of the United States. 
There are possibilities in plenty of collision. And I pre- 
dict in all earnestness that such a collision will be the inevit- 
able result of a German triumph in the present war. I do 
not believe that any American who sets himself to think 
over the whole question in the light of the past twenty years 
and of the present war, in the light of the German spirit 
and of the American spirit, can come to any other conclusion. 
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Is it the part of practical wisdom to let the collision come, jf 
it must come, after a German victory in the present war? 

But the situation and its consequences must also be looked 
at from another point of view. As vital and controlling an 
issue in this war as the ultimate design of Germany, is the 
issue between autocracy and democracy which is now being 
fought out in Europe. The great military autocracies of 
the world, with one exception—Russia, are arrayed against 
the great democracies of the world, with one exception—the 
United States. Does the classification of Italy seem doubt- 
ful¢ But Italy during the past few years has made wonder- 
ful progress along the road of self-government. Italy 
now enjoys a real government by the people, and she 
has acquired in great measure that virtue in which alone 
resides the safety of a democracy—intelligent popular self- 
control. The same thing is true in a somewhat less degree 
of Japan, which has made much progress since its present 
constitution was adopted towards a government of the true 
Anglo-Saxon type, so much that an American scholar who 
has closely observed Japanese politics for more than twenty 
years can say that Japan has now a fully responsible minis- 
try. As for Russia, surely great things in the way of consti- 
tutional government may come out of this war, and towards 
them already some progress has been made. Whatever else 
may be at stake in this struggle, whatever other issues may 
be decided by it, this certainly is at stake, and this issue of 
autocracy and democracy will be decided by it for a long 
time to come. 

This conflict, so interpreted, is no new one. It is as old as 
history itself. The very words autocracy and democracy 
are terms which have come down to us out of this same strug- 
gle as it was fought almost at the beginning of recorded his- 
tory. The word imperial, which autocracy delights to use, 
records the result of another stage of this age-long struggle 
in the past. During by far the greater part of history, 
autocracy has ruled; but for more than a hundred years in 
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the larger part of the world free government has made 
steady progress. It is the peculiar glory of the Anglo- 
Saxon race that for seven hundred years this has been true of 
us. If we look abroad at the possibilities of the world, it 
would seem almost as if in this war the conflict might be 
finally decided. With good confidence we may believe that 
this will be the case if democracy triumphs. But how will it 
be if military imperialism wins a great success? Inevitably, 
all history tells us, sooner or later, the same issue will be 
joined and the same conflict will be fought again which 
convulses the world to-day. 

Have we no interest in such a result? What will lie before 
us in the not distant future, if such is the result? How long 
should we be able to remain ourselves at peace, with a mili- 
tary despotism dominating the world? Let me ask this 
question: Is it the part of prudence, is it the part of prac- 
tical wisdom, to wait for these results? As we look forward 
to a future in which Germany is triumphant over all resist- 
ance in Europe, can we discover any chance that we may 
enter a conflict which will then be inevitable, with greater 
advantage, with better allies, with more prospect of success, 
than before Germany wins through to such a place? Let 
me recall what I said at the beginning of this article. I am 
not asserting that the time for such action on our part has 
yet come. I do not think it has. Only this one contingency 
—the probability of final defeat for the allied nations—will 
justify us in action. But I do believe that the time has come 
when we should ask ourselves in all seriousness if we are 
ready in determination of spirit and in preparation of 
resources for this obligation which the war surely may lay 
upon us. 

Let us now turn to another side—to the matter of the 
opportunity which the close of the war may open to us, and 
to the question of our ability to make use of that opportunity. 
I believe it to be practically certain that the close of this 
war will offer a peculiar opportunity to set in operation some 
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plan to secure permanent peace, such an opportunity, ip 
fact, as history has never before seen, and I believe that jp 
a special degree that opportunity will be offered to us. The 
whole human race is going to be utterly tired of war when 
this war ends. The lessons of history were no doubt already 
clear enough upon the awful horrors of war to make it seem 
unlikely that civilized nations would join again in such an 
insane method of settling disputes, or ever again subject 
the slow gains of generations to the brutal madness of 
force. The lessons of history were already plain enough 
to make any truly civilized nation willing to sacrifice any- 
thing except independence and honor, rather than plunge 
itself into war. But the lessons of history are never vividly 
present to the mind, and the dangers against which they warn 
us seem remote. Statesmen and legislators, convinced in 
their hearts that resort should never again be had to war, 
found nevertheless to any suggested plan great and finally 
insuperable obstacles in insignificant difficulties, insignifi- 
cant certainly as compared with the danger to be avoided. 
That distortion of values is not likely to happen again for 
a generation to come. The lessons of history are no longer 
remote. They have come with awful nearness to the “busi- 
ness and bosoms” of us all. The world, all nations, all 
empires, are going to be ready to listen, as never before, to 
reasonable plans to secure a permanent peace. Not merely 
that, but they are going to be willing, I believe, to agree to 
some plan which will embody power enough to enforce 
decisions in favor of peace upon reluctant states. It is upon 
this rock that all schemes proposed in the past have been 
shattered—upon the inability to enforce decisions. I am 
rash enough to include the Hague Tribunal among the 
schemes that have failed, failed in the really essential mat- 
ter. I cannot here undertake to prove this statement, but 
consider the serious objection to submitting some of the 
questions which have arisen between us and Germany 
since the war began to the more or less slow decision of a 
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tribunal which can issue no effective injunction to prevent 
repetitions of the “Lusitania” incident. 

No international tribunal, no agreements between states, 
no treaties of arbitration, which stop short of an effective 
police and executive force, in the condition in which the world 
now is and in which it will continue to be for some time to 
come, are going to be able to bring about permanent peace; 
for a permanent peace is a peace secure from every danger. 
So long as all nations do not stand upon the same plane of 
civilization, so long as there exist great empires whose essen- 
tial spirit is military, and whose ultimate ambitions threaten 
the general settlement of things which the civilized world has 
made, so long will it be impossible to prevent war, except 
by making it too dangerous. To some international arrange- 
ment which will make war too dangerous, I do believe the 
world will be ready to agree at the close of this war. 

It is at the close of the war, I repeat, that this opportunity 
will be offered. I do not believe there is any opportunity 
offered to us now to bring about either a permanent or a tem- 
porary peace. All efforts, whether made by individuals or 
by governments, to bring this war to an end, under anything 
like present conditions, are certainly doomed to failure. The 
various plans which have been suggested for international 
peace since the war began, and even the special efforts in 
that direction which have been made, may be taken to show 
that a current is setting that way, which will make itself felt 
when the time has come. But not now. Any attempt which 
we may seriously make to bring about peace prematurely 
will surely reduce our influence and our power to be of use 
when the right time comes. That is why misguided efforts 
of private individuals are to be deplored. Even if they are 
so absurd in character as to be ridiculous rather than mis- 
chievous, they still do, to some extent, undermine our influ- 
ence; for we are ourselves better able to estimate them at 
their real significance than is the world at large. In our 
intermingled business and political and social life, we have 
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long ago been taught by illustrious examples that a map 
may be little short of a genius in business insight and g 
phenomenal success in the manufacture—let us say, to take 
an example entirely at random—of automobiles, and stil] 
not be able to estimate correctly currents of public opinion, 
particularly of public opinion in a foreign state. It is not 
now, but at the close of the war, that this opportunity will be 
offered. 

It will be offered particularly to us. Of all the great 
powers of the world, we alone are not concerned in the imme- 
diate dispositions and settlements to be made when the war 
has ended. However seriously we may be affected by the 
ultimate results which might follow one possible ending of 
the war, even to the extent of being ourselves involved in the 
war, we are not likely to insist that our interests are so 
involved in the special and local stipulations of the final trea- 
ties that our wishes must be regarded in these arrangements. 
We can speak from an impartial and disinterested vantage 
ground, and if we have a practicable plan to propose, we are 
likely to be listened to. Are we? Can we use this opportu- 
nity, so presented to us, to the full? We shall be listened to 
if we have retained the respect of those who will have most 
to say in determining the disposition of things at the close 
of the war. Not otherwise. 

Two things have already, as I believe, materially reduced 
our ability to speak with all the authority natural to our 
position. Personally, and as a nation, we may rejoice in the 
policy of extreme patience with which our government has 
handled the complaints which we have had to make to the 
belligerent nations. We may believe that policy to be the 
best of wisdom and worth all that it may cost. But we 
should not overlook the cost. It has certainly not added to 
our dignity. It has created a somewhat general impression 
that we are ready to talk, to bluster even, and to threaten, 
but that we have no serious purpose of action behind our 
words. If I am right in this, it will be found a serious 
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impairment of our influence when the final settlement comes 
tobe made. ‘To this fact is to be added another of the same 
import. The belief has come to be somewhat general abroad 
that the guiding principle of our diplomacy, and of our 
whole attitude in this war, is our desire to make money. I 
do not mean this with regard to munitions alone, for if one 
side believes this fact with regard to munitions, the other 
believes it with regard to provisions and cotton. 

I am no more saying that this accusation is true than I am 
saying that our policy of patience is wrong. But there is no 
use in deceiving ourselves as to the facts. We cannot to-day 
exert the influence towards any result which we may wish 
to accomplish in international affairs that we could when the 
war began. If we reach that possibility again it must be by 
reformation and recovery. It will be surely and perma- 
nently lost if we refuse the great obligation which the war 
may lay upon us. If Germany comes out of this war victori- 
ous and stands the dominating power in Europe and the 
world, is there the slightest chance that any arrangement 
to secure permanent peace can be set up? The question only 
needs to be asked to answer itself. It supposes that the 
glorious victory of German methods will bring about so 
thorough a change of heart that these methods will be repu- 
diated and abandoned. That is an impossibility. If there 
comes at any time the probability that Germany is going 
finally to overcome the Allies, it will certainly mean that 
any opportunity for a plan of permanent peace will depend 
upon the way in which we meet the obligation which will then 
be laid upon us. We may believe, as I do, that this is a 
very remote chance; but if it arises, if it arises in this double 
form of our obligation to democracy and of our obligation 
to the hope of permanent peace, what are we going to do? 

















THE WAR AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
By Wirzur C. ABBOTT 


HE great adventure is nearly over. Whatever the 
“will to conquer,” whatever the invincible determina- 
tion, the heroic courage, the stubborn resistance, the mag- 
nificent self-sacrifice of either side in this terrific European 
conflict, a decision cannot be much longer delayed. The 
deadlock will be broken, and one side or the other will slowly 
and sullenly give way. For, whether there be a limit to men 
and war materials, food and credit, there is a limit to human 
endurance; and that limit will presently be reached. The 
central powers are in the position of the garrison of a 
beleaguered and blockaded fortress. To win they must raise 
the siege. No amount of sallies and sorties like drives on 
their eastern and western fronts, and cheap victories over 
Serbians and Montenegrins, will avail, if their enemies hold 
on. And to win the Allies must hold on. 

That is the military situation, briefly put; yet the military 
situation alone is not what now interests the world the most. 
In a little more than eighteen months, millions of the first 
line of men in Europe have given their lives in whole or in 
part to the tremendous sacrifice; and many times that num- 
ber of human beings have suffered losses which can never be 
repaired. More than a hundred thousand square miles of 
territory has been laid waste; the labors of past generations 
have been swept away, and the earnings of the future have 
been mortgaged almost beyond computation; the whole 
economic situation of the world has been disarranged. And, 
far beyond all reckoning of material destruction, the suffer- 
ing inflicted on humanity has grown beyond our capacity to 
conceive. 

Such are the fruits of eighteen months of war. And to 
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what end? That is the question which confronts us all. 
What have we learned from this great tragedy; and what 
shall we do now? What, in effect, has been the reaction 
upon self-governing communities, and, in particular, upon 
America? Not many months since, debate hinged on the 
question of who was responsible for the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. Now no one talks of how the war began, save in rela- 
tion to how it must end, and the steps to be taken to prevent 
the recurrence of such a calamity. Upon whatever guilty 
consciences the horror of its beginning rests, time will deter- 
mine. Now another issue dominates our minds, that such 
a visitation must not happen again; and, in particular, that 
it must not happen to us. 

That is unquestionably the first result of the war on the 
thought of mankind in general to-day. In every part of 
the world, the sentiments expressed in the large, vague 
phrases of the Declaration of Independence—“life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness”—have come suddenly to have 
a personal and specific meaning to millions of men, which 
they have long lacked. And the second thought is not unlike 
the first. It is a hope that from this great conflict may come 
some good, that, through an infinity of suffering, humanity 
may somehow win to a higher and nobler existence than the 
material prosperity which recent generations have so plenti- 
fully enjoyed, and which we have come to reckon as the chief 
if not the sole end of man. There is a growing determina- 
tion to see that these men shall not have died in vain. What- 
ever vast mirage of world dominion and places in the sun 
may fill the minds of the lords of war, there is preéminent 
in the minds of those beyond that narrow circle of great ones 
a vision of a higher and a greater peace. 

But when we come to the tremendous problem of how to 
secure it, men instinctively divide. Those “happy souls 
to whom God reveals himself in the form of platitudes” find 
here a golden opportunity to discourse at large upon their 
startling discovery of the obvious and their laborious demon- 
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stration of what everybody knows. Ignorant and ineffective 
enthusiasts endeavor to still the tempest with kind words, 
Politicians seek a remedy in the framing of an “issue’—g 
form of words for which the majority of their constituents 
will vote; while a not inconsiderable number of individuals 
who find in this world-wide calamity a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity to exploit themselves, fill the press, the pulpit, and 
the air with clamorous advice and prophecy. Yet amid the 
incessant din, the statesmen of the warring powers have thus 
far met all advances looking towards the cessation of hostili- 
ties with one brief but comprehensive phrase, “We must 
fight it out.” 

In those five words the answer lies. Whatever the original 
causes and circumstances of the war, it seems apparent that 
the situation has now come to this—we are in one of 
those periods of human development when two great ideas 
have reached an issue which admits of the continuance of but 
one. Behind all questions of economic progress and neces- 
sity, world dominion or balance of power, the rights of small 
states, freedom of the seas, stands the stark antagonism of 
militarism and the security of non-military states. Between 
them no compromise is possible; one must fail. Either the 
Germanic powers will be overthrown or the world must enter 
upon that competition in armaments whose neglect cost the 
Allies the first year of the war, and was like to cost them, if 
not their existence, at least the terms on which that existence 
might be maintained. 

Such is the second of the conclusions at which men in gen- 
eral have arrived as the result of their experience of the past 
eighteen months. And the third is not unlike the other two; 
it is, in fact, compounded of them both. It is the necessity of 
determining, once for all, the standards of civilization which 
we are to endeavor to maintain for the future. This is no 
so-called academic question. It is the greatest practical issue 
which has forced itself into the world of politics since the 
abolition of slavery, far surpassing in importance all prob- 
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lems of international supremacy and forms of government; 
and, in particular, it is the one fundamental question of the 
conflict in whose solution the United States has a deciding 
voice. 

The reasons for the necessity of such a decision are evident 
enough. They lie in the introduction not so much of new 
mechanisms into the business of war, though that has been 
the most spectacular feature of the contest, but in the pro- 
mulgation of a code of morals, based largely on those 
mechanisms, by one of the parties to the conflict. It is this 
which differentiates the present struggle from its more 
immediate predecessors, rather even than those doctrines of 
world power or downfall which have found their chief expo- 
nents in the same quarter. And, as these are the peculiar 
product of the Prussian mind, which has thus challenged the 
accepted beliefs and conventions upon which our society is 
based, it is upon the central powers that there must rest 
the burden of justifying their course. It is, in large meas- 
ure, their practices which have relegated to the background 
the question of who began the war, and made civilization 
rather than political power the issue which confronts the 
world. 

If credit is to be taken for such principles and practices, 
it is but fair to examine, in the light of their results in the 
last year and a half, what effect they have produced in bring- 
ing victory to those who hold to them. The conclusion can 
hardly be reassuring to their exponents. For if, at the end 
of eighteen months of fighting, one phenomenon is of more 
striking quality than another in the situation of affairs, it 
is what may be called the hardening of the conflict. It has 
not infrequently been the case in previous wars that, after a 
certain period of combat, there has come a relaxation in the 
efforts of the antagonists, a weakening of fibre, a slackening 
of determination, a loss of nerve, tending to the conclusion 
of a peace favorable to the side which seems at that moment 
dominant. It was so in the Seven Years’ War, which fol- 
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lowed Prussia’s attack on Austria a century and three- 
quarters ago; it was so in the Six Weeks’ War, which 
followed Prussia’s attack on Austria fifty years ago. And 
such a result, if we are to judge from the highest official 
German utterances of a twelvemonth since, was expected by 
the leaders of the central powers in the present conflict. 
When it became apparent that decision was not to be attained 
by surprise—as it was at the outset of the War of the Aus- 
trian Succession, when Frederic the Great overran Silesia 
in 1742, and again in the Austro-Prussian War of 1866— 
much talk ensued of the struggle being determined by the 
stronger German nerves, the greater capacity for endurance, 
the superior heroism under suffering of that great people, 
such as brought them victory after Frederic’s aggression had 
arrayed Europe against them. With that there went, 
unquestionably, a hope that, as in the earlier desperate 
period, some division among their enemies might snatch 
them from the jaws of destruction. And this change in tone 
marked a great stage in the fortunes of the conflict. 

Such talk has all but ceased as the long, wearing process 
of blockade and attrition has gone on. Von Hindenburg and 
von Bethmann-Hollweg have long since declared that the 
Allies were now defeated and should make terms of peace in 
accordance with the military situation. But that declaration 
has fallen on deaf ears, and for very obvious reasons. It has 
been charged against the English that they regard war as 
sport; but these German utterances are the talk of minds 
steeped in the tradition of manoeuvres. “The Red army has 
tactically defeated the Blue. On the basis of the present dis- 
positions, the judges declare that the former are the victors.” 
And so the struggle ends. But this is not the language of 
war and politics as we hear it from the lips of those opposed 
to the Germanic powers. Stein and Stadion were not more 
set upon the overthrow of the greatest of militarists a cen- 
tury ago than Asquith and Briand seem to be bent upon 
the destruction of the German menace to-day. The first 
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Alexander was not more determined to endure even the loss 
of Moscow for the sake of ultimate victory over Napoleon 
than the present Alexander has proved himself willing to 
suffer scarcely less humiliation to rid Europe of this new 
daner to her independence. For this is no mere quarrel of 
governments, such as filled the days of the old statecraft; 
this, like the war against Napoleon, is a primal conflict of 
principles and civilization. And, if recent private reports 
from the central powers may be believed, some conscious- 
ness of this seems to be forcing itself upon the German 
people, and undermining their faith in their leaders. They 
have begun to fear that, if the Allies persist, they may not 
lose but they cannot win the war. Reinforced by losses, by 
sacrifices, and by sheer destitution, this feeling has been 
reflected in the most recent statements regarding the inhu- 
manity of the blockade, and the self-sufficiency of the central 
powers to withstand indefinite siege. And this marks 
another stage of the conflict, not of arms, alone, but what is 
of far more consequence, of opinions. 

Meanwhile what of the Allies and the world at large? 
Few facts are more surprising to the political observers, 
mindful of the past, than the simple circumstance that the 
Germanic enemies have not as yet broken away from their 
agreement to stand or fall together. It is, no doubt, partly 
because their respective interests are for the time at one; nor 
is that, perhaps, as culpable as it appears to eyes in whose 
sight an alliance with the Turk has seemed commendable, 
and Armenian massacres defensible. It is, in part, no doubt, 
through the financing of their allies by English and French 
gold, as Turkey and Bulgaria, with mischief-makers in 
America, have been financed from Berlin. It is, in part and 
in large part, due to the ineradicable passion of Europeans 
to resist the dominance of any single standard of civilization 
or culture or power over the rest of the Continent; nor 
should that sentiment be incomprehensible to the descendants 
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of the men who fought the Wars of Liberation agains} 
Napoleon. 

But it is, undoubtedly, due in still larger measure to the 
methods of war which Germany has re-introduced into 4 
civilization whence men had fondly hoped, before this war 
began, they had been forever driven out, that the conflict 
has deepened in intensity. Whatever parts the governments 
may have played, recent events and observers unite in forc- 
ing the conviction that this is now a peoples’ war. That this 
is largely the effect of “frightfulness” no disinterested 
person can well deny; and Germany’s best friends must 
deplore a policy which has lost her more than a great defeat, 
and recruited the ranks and determination of her opponents 
more than a victory of the Allies. If the latent barbarism 
beneath the veneer of civilization has proved greater than we 
thought, it is no less evident that men’s nerves have not 
suffered as much deterioration from modern conditions as 
was believed by those who sought through such means to 
overpower these opponents. And the demonstrated futility 
of such operations, were there no other reason for their dis- 
continuance, portends their re-elimination from the military 
code. 

Yet it is not alone by their effect upon the enemies of 
Germany that we must judge the matter. It is idle to try 
to evade the fact that the great outstanding result of the 
eighteen months of conflict upon the world at large has been 
the alienation of sympathy from the German cause. Many 
to whom England was anathema, to whom France and Italy 
were no more than names, and Russia only the symbol of a 
cruel and unenlightened despotism, have come to the same 
position as the Allies in the face of the events of the war. 
Yet theirs has not been the great disillusionment. On those 
whose lives have been spent in contact with men of German 
blood, to whom German was another mother tongue, who 
have owed their education and their impulse to science and 
scholarship, to art and music, largely to that influence, to 
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those whose lifelong friends were of that race, the revelation 
of the military and diplomatic morality of the central powers 
has fallen heavily. And still more to those who have loyally 
accepted the faiths and practices of their adopted country 
which has given them the liberty and the opportunity denied 
them at home, with all their affection for the land from 
whence they came, the conduct of those now directing Ger- 
man destinies has been a crushing blow. Nor can we but 
believe that, once the hot blood of fight has had time to cool, 
and all the facts have been made manifest, the deeper mor- 
ality of that older Germany will re-assert itself against the 
false patriotism and the spurious philosophy which, in the 
hands of the facile servants of a dynastic interest, have so 
misled them into this long-abandoned road of human 
progress. 

The well-known facts of a year and a half of war have 
taught the world what are the peculiar products of the 
school which now rules Germany. And no attempt to cover 
them in the decent apparel of modern civilization and make 
them seem natural, inevitable, and in accord with the senti- 
ments of the world at large, has succeeded. No diplomatic 
device, no sophistry, has explained or atoned for them at the 
bar of public opinion. There is not a neutral independent 
newspaper in the world which has not condemned them—and 
nothing better represents their standing before mankind 
than that. 

Such are the contentions of the Allies and their sympathiz- 
ers. Against them the Germanic advocates have urged three 
main lines of defense. The first and strongest is the tu 
quoque argument—that, if the Germans are bad, their ene- 
mies are worse. The second is the old contention that all is 
fair in war. The third is the peculiar, esoteric doctrine of 
Innerlichkeit—the spiritual superiority of the German race, 
—which, while it demands that its opponents adhere rigidly 
to the rules of civilized warfare, absolves from that obligation 
those of Teutonic blood, who are declared to owe obedience 
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only to a higher law, created by themselves. To these con- 
tentions the Allies have retorted, in effect, that the record 
of broken faith and atrocities speaks for itself, since it js 
impossible for the Germans to set against their acts any 
such list on the part of their opponents. Against the sec. 
ond assertion, not only the Allies and their sympathizers, 
but men in general, have virtually declared in favor of the 
doctrine that the interests of humanity are superior to suc- 
cess, and that the practices which violate its most fundamen- 
tal principles must cease. Against the third, no argument 
avails. Upon the battlements of blind belief, reason beats in 
vain. Yet, apart from their natural predilection in favor of 
their own customs and convictions, all nations would 
undoubtedly unite in declaring that it is wholly impossible 
that truth is revealed only to one among their number; that, 
amid all the vast and complex human societies, one alone 
should enjoy the light, and the rest be forever condemned 
to sit in outer darkness; and that superiority in all things 
is an attribute of any merely human race or organization. 
Nor are men in general inclined to admit the doctrine of a 
nation of supermen. 

Such is the heart of the great argument as it stands now 
after eighteen months; and the German activities upon 
which it is based are the reasons why the war enters its last 
phase in the form it does. For the questions these activities 
have raised are deeper far than international agreements or 
systems of government; they are the problems of the human 
heart. And because they are, they must be fought out. 
The opponents of those who hold to such practices as we have 
seen introduced, have determined that, if strength in them 
lies, they will make an end, not merely of plans to dominate 
the Continent or gain new footholds beyond the sea, not of 
military autocracy alone nor its exponents. They are bent 
upon the elimination from men’s thought and action of 
those devices which, resurrected from the worst days of the 
past, have found newer and fiercer expression in the hands 
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of men who have summoned the beneficent forces of science 
to replace the humane conventions of society with their 
unbridled will. They have set themselves to crush out that 
return to barbarism which has clothed itself in a pseudo- 
modern philosophy and very real modern mechanical forms. 

This is why the combatants found, on their second 
Christmas in the trenches, none of the friendlier feeling 
which the first expressed. This is the reason why the senti- 
ments of all not directly under German influence have 
turned against their cause. Those now directing German 
destinies have set their standards against that common 
humanity developed through a thousand years of civilized 
progress. And no disinterested man but must condemn the 
leadership which has brought this to pass, obscuring great 
qualities with the blindness of a few engendered by devotion 
to the god of power. Far beyond any question of politics, 
men now fight for the continuation of society itself, and of 
the hard-won moral heritage upon which it is based. 

Yet these, though by far the greatest, are not the only 
results of the past eighteen months upon the thought of 
mankind. If there is one feature of the present day more 
remarkable than another, it is the emergence of many things 
long alien or neglected in our daily life. The revival of a 
profound religious sense, the development of poetry, the 
searchings of the heart accompanying a deep spiritual experi- 
ence, are evident on every hand abroad. At the same time, 
the tremendous economic problems raised by the continuance 
of the conflict portend not merely a political and financial 
but a social revolution once the period of strife is done. 
These no less than the military and political results of the 
struggle—perhaps far more—are the problems which press 
already for solution, and will press ever increasingly in the 
future. The generation which fought the war will dis- 
appear; the millions already in their graves will in no long 
time be joined by their comrades. But long before the last 
roll of the vanished armies is made up, and for long after- 
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ward, the issues of the conflict which are neither warlike 
nor diplomatic will continue to demand a statesmanship 
greater even than those imposed upon us by the war itself, 
For there can be no doubt that the conclusion of the armed 
conflict will be the beginning of a social situation upon whose 
treatment depends the future of civilized mankind. 

But what, meanwhile, of the United States? What has it 
learned and what is it to do as a result of what we have seen 
and endured, and hoped, and feared, while our kinsmen 
beyond the sea were engaged in this work of destruction’? 
We have been in, if not of, the war; when it is over we. 
like the combatants, and in perhaps no less degree, must face 
the problems it has raised. We have grown richer, and it 
seems to many, in consequence, more powerful; we have 
contributed to every phase of the conflict but one; we have 
been appealed to by every side not merely for material but 
for moral support. And what is the result? The answer 
is peculiarly difficult and unsatisfactory. We have grown 
in wealth without a corresponding increase in responsibility, 
and our prosperity has been accompanied by no discipline 
which makes for the strengthening of national character. 
We have lacked the tremendous experience which comes 
from the expenditure of the last ounce of physical energy, 
and a faith strained to the breaking point; and, with all the 
material losses which accompany any such struggle such as 
Europe now endures, it remains an open question whether 
in comparison, let us say with France, we have gained or 
lost in the ultimate resolution of events. For of all the 
nations of equal rank in the world, we have not been able to 
formulate with any definiteness a collective opinion into a 
national ideal or policy, and take measures to put it into 
effect. 

This is not, perhaps, to be much wondered at when we 
consider that the United States has been the scene, if not of 
the conflict of arms, of the greatest conflict of opinions in 
the world. As in other regions remote from the field of 
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battle, but in far greater degree, there has been felt here the 
influence of the leaven at work among the warring powers. 
Apart from the horrors of armed struggle, the present war 
has deluged mankind with an amount of loose political utter- 
ance—it would be sacrilege to call it thought—which is only 
less appalling than the carnage itself; and of this America 
has had its full share. To bolster up the worst of its con- 
troversial atrocities, history has been distorted till it cries 
aloud for vengeance; logic has been twisted out of what- 
ever resemblance it ever bore to reason; law has been trans- 
formed into cabalistic formulae beside which its earlier com- 
plexities appear simple axioms; and political science, 
so-called, has reverted to original chaos, without form, and 
for the most part void. The sophists have done their part, 
and in their hands new and preposterous fantasies have 
assumed almost the appearance of reality. The propagan- 
dists have aided them by advancing the most patently absurd 
contentions, with such apparent wisdom, gravity, and pro- 
found conceit, and maintaining them with such solemn 
assurance that even the wary have not infrequently been 
deceived. 

It is small wonder, then, in this topsy-turvy world which 
the debaters have created for us, that men are misled; for 
many of our oldest and most deeply rooted convictions have 
withered in a night, and the result has been a shock to our 
national complacency. We may smile over the grotesque 
misreading of history from which Count zu Reventlow and 
his followers have drawn their fantastic theory of the growth 
of the British Empire; but we find nothing amusing in the 
collapse of our firmly held belief that the United States 
was “the melting pot of nations,” and the realization that it 
has not assimilated its foreign elements, nor fused them into 
one, least of all the one which we once fondly believed was 
ours. We may reject the arguments which are set forth 
to justify Belgium and the “Lusitania,” the Zeppelin and 
the submarine; but we cannot evade the fact that our 
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boasted civilization has made such things mechanically possi. 
ble without making them morally impossible. We may 
resent the insult to our intelligence involved in diplomatic 
interchanges which seek to convince us that outrages against 
American lives are justified or purchasable; but we cannot 
much longer deceive ourselves into believing that wealth js 
power, and distance a shield. We may felicitate ourselves 
upon the activities of our private citizens which have rescued 
one people from starvation and another from the plague, 
and given aid to sufferers everywhere; but we cannot 
escape the suspicion that our public course has too often 
gained for us the less than kindly contempt of every warring 
power. We may repudiate charges of selfish materialism: 
but we have discovered that too many among us interpret 
neutrality as a denial of our privilege to choose between 
right and wrong, and to declare our choice. And this, to 
men who have been unaccustomed for three hundred years to 
take their opinions ready-made from an “inspired” author- 
ity, is a rude shock to our conception of liberty. 

But these are not all, nor even the most important of the 
many considerations which have forced themselves upon us 
as a result of the events of the past eighteen months. Over- 
shadowing all others are two upon which our intellectual 
energies must be bent if we are to gain anything of value 
from the great world experience. The first is the immedi- 
ate question of national security, so-called preparedness; 
the second is the fundamental problem of government itself, 
the age-long issue of democracy. 

Thus far, it must be confessed, the clamor of the dis- 
putants has not tended greatly to clear the issue; for the 
divergences between the various groups engaged are s0 
wide as to prevent any real conclusion on what ought ulti- 
mately to be our policy. It is as futile to argue that our 
coast is invulnerable as to declare that we have virtually no 
coast defense; yet each opinion finds willing advocates. It 
is as idle to contend that we are in no danger from aggres- 
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sion as to affirm that the enemy is all but at our gates; yet 
each conviction has its champions. The Monroe Doctrine, 
we have been assured, is now an outworn shibboleth, repug- 
nant to all South American sentiment. But if, like Holland 
three centuries ago, a European power should seize Bahia 
and Pernambuco as bases for a new colonial adventure, we 
should find overnight that no nation, least of all the United 
States, can be indifferent to the fate or ambitions of the 
world outside. We have been taught that nations get what 
they prepare for; and some assert that, this being true, 
pacifism should be our aim, and a disarmed neutrality our 
policy. But if the past years have taught us nothing else, 
they should have made it clear to everyone that a spirit of 
great adventure and unscrupulous statecraft has again taken 
its place in the affairs of the world, and there is forced upon 
us, not the choice between war and peace, but between 
security and subjugation. 

Amid such confusion of tongues, it is not to be wondered 
at that the debates of our lawgivers have tended to temper 
technical advice with political exigency; nor that, in the 
peculiar organizations of our system of government, the 
obvious lessons of the present war, as evidenced by the 
experiences of England and of France, have scarcely pene- 
trated the minds of men at odds over questions of political 
theory and partisan expediency. The ability of our manu- 
facturers to produce war material, the popular response 
to the appeal for more military training, the utterances of 
many public men outside the field of politics—have again 
demonstrated the fact that, save at certain periods and in 
certain hands, a popular government represents not the high- 
est efficiency, intelligence, and conscience of the community 
but an average reduced to meet the qualities of the lower 
levels it must placate or persuade. 

Yet this is not the root of the matter, after all, save as 
it bears upon the whole problem of democracy. We have 
seen in this great war that, contrary to a widely held belief, 
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it has not been those who had the least to lose but those 
who had the most that have been foremost in the fight. We 
have seen an aristocracy Justify itself. We have seen that 
the great, imperative necessity is to rouse the smug and com- 
placent masses, to bring the slackers into line, and enforce 
duty and self-sacrifice, authority and obedience upon those 
to whom such matters were unheeded or unknown. That 
result has been achieved in Germany chiefly by the pressure 
of government; in England by persuasion; in France by 
both. But in each country it teaches the same lesson, that 
universal service is the real democracy and a volunteer sys- 
tem a discrimination in favor of the least desirable element 
of society. It has thrown into high relief the problem which 
every community is called upon to face, the radical selfish- 
ness of a great number of its members. When the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, of patriotism, pride, or shame, has sent the 
finer elements of a people to the post of danger, there always 
remains a residuum which seeks safety or profit or both 
from the bitter extremity of its native land. Nor has any 
nation, least of all our own, any call to sneer at our kins- 
folk across the sea; for in the darkest hours of our history, 
the Revolution and the Civil War, we exhibited the same 
phenomena. That, in a like crisis, we should again exhibit 
such a condition no one can doubt. 

And here lies the first of our lessons of the war. That 
we shall have men and munitions for our defense goes with- 
out saying; that we shall even have some plan of defense is 
equally true. But that we shall have the spirit and the 
intelligence to make the best use of our resources, the 
courage to impose the great burden equally upon all, is 
another matter. For the greatest assets of a nation in a 
crisis are not men and munitions; they are leaders, and 
followers with a purpose beyond the desire to save their 
skins. If we are to be driven to take up the burdens of a 
world power, it is not enough to have resources such as ours. 
It is not enough even to have a navy and military pro- 
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gramme, coast defenses, an army, ships, and aeroplanes. 
Such a programme means the establishment of a new pro- 
fession, diplomacy; of new careers in the public service, civil 
and military, which shall attract men of talent away from 
the mere pursuit of wealth. It means not merely the edu- 
cation of men to fill such posts, but of the people at large 
to meet these new responsibilities and the burdens which 
they entail—above all, to view life and public affairs with 
new eyes, and to exchange their old provincial attitude of 
mind for an intelligent conception of the world in which 
they live. It means, in brief, regeneration and a policy. 

It is a hard alternative; and there is little wonder that 
the pacifists have found in it the chief basis for their argu- 
ments for peace, since this plan is not compatible with the 
comfortable isolation which we have so long enjoyed. Nor— 
and this is the crux of the whole great problem to our 
minds—does it at first sight seem compatible with those 
great principles upon which our whole fabric of govern- 
ment and society is based. And this is the question which 
has turned men not merely towards pacifism but to review 
the entire basis of our political and moral existence as a 
people. For there are those, neither unlearned nor unwise, 
who, at the beginning of the conflict, saw good reasons for 
doubting whether self-government was, after all, justified 
of its children. Nor is this wholly surprising. The spec- 
tacle of a powerful, efficient, and inscrutable if not silent, 
autocracy, apparently omniscient and irresistible, compared 
with the earlier phenomena exhibited by democracies con- 
fronted by a crisis, made many long for less liberty and 
more government. The panegyrics upon German unity, 
self-sacrifice, patriotism, and preparedness, found credence 
even among many loth to give up their faith in democracy. 
And had the great drive on Paris succeeded, had the war 
been brought to a speedy end with the triumph of the Teu- 
tonic cause, there is little doubt but the world might have 
turned, in greater or less degree, to Prussian principles of 
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government, perhaps even to Prussian principles of public 
morality—as, after the Franco-Prussian war, it turned to 
the Prussian military system. Democracy would thus have 
received a damaging blow at the moment when it seemed 
about to make fresh conquests in the strongholds of autoe- 
racy. 

But the drive failed; and men have had time to think. 
That is the tremendous service which the French army and 
the English expeditionary force rendered to the world; that 
is the meaning of the battle of the Marne. Since then it 
has been possible to judge from the revelations of the morals 
and methods of the militarists something of the meaning of 
the spirit which they represent. From those revelations we 
have learned much. We have seen a marvel of mechanical 
efficiency applied to war; we have come to realize, as never 
before, how great and far-reaching were the results of 
economic and of scientific methods, of thoroughness, of the 
capacity for taking infinite pains, of intelligent organiza- 
tion, of foresight and preparation for apparently every 
contingency. We have recognized the great qualities which 
made for success in many fields; and we have given 
unstinted, perhaps unwarranted praise to their authors. 

Yet this is not the only lesson we have learned, nor the 
greatest. As the long, wearing conflict has gone on, after the 
first great shock and strain of great peaceful societies sud- 
denly precipitated into a struggle for existence, it has been 
a tremendous relief to those of us who still believe in gov- 
ernment of the people and by the people, as well as for the 
people, to realize that the democracies have not been unequal 
to the burdens laid on them. Never is comparison between 
autocracy and democracy more damaging to the popular 
side of the argument than in time of war. The one with 
its huge complex mechanism subject to one will, secret in 
plan, firm in decision, and in action swift, shows its most 
favorable side at such a time. The other, slow to decide and 
slower still to strike, hampered by rival counsels, compelled 
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to seek support for all its actions from a million-opinioned 
populace, finds its every weakness gliringly revealed in a 
situation where immediate action is imperative. For democ- 
racy is essentially a government of peace. Yet the democ- 
racies have met the test. They have revealed a resource and 
resolution, which, with all the defects engendered by the 
necessity of haste, have yielded nothing to the long prepara- 
tion of the absolutists. They have developed a determina- 
tion, which, proceeding not from the will of groups or 
individuals but from the slowly roused yet mighty and deep- 
lying purpose of a whole people, is far more terrible than 
that of an autocracy. They have not shown at once the 
leadership which comes from long preparation to a given 
end, but they have developed in the stress of war a school of 
public men tried in the fire of events which purges all the 
dross, till they remain the last and finest expression of the 
people whence they sprang. And they have, above all, 
remained throughout true to those principles of humanity 
which are the foundation of self-government. 

Nor is this all we have learned from this great conflict of 
arms and ideals. We have found that there may be great- 
ness of aim and incredible efficiency in execution without 
that higher morality, that deeper public sense, which for 
want of a better name we call conscience. We have seen 
success so deified that men were ready to sacrifice the things 
which many of us hold dearer than success for the accom- 
plishment of their aims. We have seen that the material 
needs of a society may be infinitely better cared for than 
our own, while individual liberty and, if you like, dignity, 
are ruthlessly sacrificed to the will of a state, which, in its 
last resolution, means a handful of its members. We have 
come to realize that there are two standards of efficiency. 

And we are not moved to follow such an example. We 
are prepared to accept the lessons of patriotism and pre- 
paredness, of system and efficiency, the skill and infinite 
pains which make for material greatness, the social care 
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which makes for the betterment of the masses, the many 
virtues of a great people in their private affairs. But we 
are not ready to accept the unqualified worship of success: 
we are not ready to exchange self-government for autocracy, 
liberty for comfort; to sacrifice honor and the esteem of 
our fellow men for power, nor the higher for the lower effi- 
ciency. We shall prepare, but not for conquest; we shall 
educate, but not for world dominion; we shall hold to our 
ideals and raise them as high as we may; but we shall not 
demand the world’s assent to them at the price of conflict. 
And we shall maintain, as we began, our insistence upon our 
rights to be the captains of our souls, and our insistence 
upon a “decent respect for the opinions of mankind.” We 
shall endeavor, so far as in us lies, to adapt our old battle- 
cry to new conditions, “to establish Justice, insure domestic 
Tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberiy.” 
And this is the answer of America. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN ASIA 
By H. G. Dwicut 


By asking the way, you can get to Baghdad. 
—Turkish Proverb. 


HE war, so far as the eastern theatre is concerned, is 

a war of spheres of influence—is more than anything 
else the war of the Persian Gulf and the Baghdad railroad. 
As such, Persia and Turkey themselves have very little to 
do with the matter. But if from a detached point of view 
it seems peculiarly unjust that these countries should be 
dragged into a dispute not of their making, it is, from the 
same detached point of view, impossible to forget that this 
region has from the beginning of recorded history been the 
battle-ground of spheres of influence. No other single 
region in the world has seen so many wars, has borne so 
much of invasion, siege, sack, and massacre. And there 
has always been the meeting point and clashing point of 
Europe and Asia. 

I cannot now review the various claims of this ancient 
region to our interest, or even catalogue the successive tides 
of conquest, immigration, and commerce that have swept 
across it. I may, however, point out the accident of geog- 
raphy that put so many barriers of climate, sea, and moun- 
tain between East and West, leaving only two practicable 
gateways, one to the north and one to the south of the 
mountains of Kurdistan. Through these passes from time 
immemorial have streamed the caravans or armies of Asia 
to the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and the Mediterranean. 
A less practicable but by no means deserted gateway is the 
Persian Gulf. At its head port of Basra—the Balsora of 
Sindbad the Sailor—camel and galley early began to 
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exchange their burdens. More famous and more crowded 
was long the island port of Ormuz, lying in the narrow 
mouth of the Persian Gulf off Bender Abbas, whither con- 
verged the sea routes of the East and caravan trails radiat- 
ing into Persia, India, and remoter quarters of Asia. Marco 
Polo was one of several mediaeval Europeans to bring home 
stories of the wealth of that old trading centre. 

In 1498 Vasco da Gama discovered a new road between 
Europe and Asia—and thereby precipitated the long chain 
of events that brought about the war between the Persian 
Gulf and the Baghdad railway. ‘This new road also passed 
through Ormuz, in those days of small ships, and the 
countrymen of Vasco da Gama were not long in taking 
Ormuz for themselves. For the next hundred years the 
Persian Gulf, its commerce, and its pearls, were an appa- 
nage of Portugal. In the meantime, however, certain Euro- 
pean neighbors of Portugal also found their way around 
the Cape of Good Hope. Among these were sailors and 
traders from the insignificant isle of England; and the 
first time they showed themselves in Ormuz, the Portuguese 
promptly clapped them into prison. Such were the ameni- 
ties of foreign trade in the sixteenth century—though we 
must admit that the tradition of the maniére forte has not 
yet quite surrendered to the policy of the open door. 

While the affair of Ormuz was the beginning of Eng- 
land’s relation with the Persian Gulf, Englishmen were 
already known in Persia itself. As early as the time of 
Edward the First (1239-1307), the first British ambassador 
went to Persia. Later the redoubtable Timur wrote to 
Henry the Fourth with regard to an exchange of commerce, 
and Henry the Fourth replied, incidentally complimenting 
the redoubtable Timur on his victories over the Turks. It 
was, however, under Elizabeth and the enlightened Safevi 
Shahs that Anglo-Persian relations became continuous and 
Englishmen gained a paramount position among foreigners 
in Persia. 
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Two of the famous gentleman-adventurers were the bro- 
thers Sir Anthony and Sir Robert Sherley, who went out 
to Persia in 1598, took service under Shah Abbas the Great, 
and first re-organized an Asiatic army on European lines. 
The next year the first East India Company was formed. 
Out of that hazard of merchants, and out of its rivalries 
with similar companies from other countries, grew the 
British Empire in India. And the position of the English 
in Persia was then, as it is now, a corollary of their position 
in India. In 1614 the East India Company, discovering 
that India was not the best market for broadcloth, turned 
its attention to Persia. At the same time Shah Abbas, 
thanks to his new Sherley army, succeeded in dislodging 
the Portuguese from the caravan station of Gombrun, 
opposite Ormuz—which thereafter changed its name to 
Bender Abbas. Without ships, however, he could not reach 
Ormuz itself. For the Persians, being highlanders, have 
never loved the narrow strips of lowland north and south of 
their encircling mountains, or the seas beyond. Shah Abbas, 
accordingly, encouraged the advances of the East India 
Company. Not only was he happy to find a new market 
for the silks and carpets of his country, but he hoped that 
the fair-haired men of the sea who bought them would help 
him get rid of his uninvited guests the Portuguese. In 
1619 the Company started its first Persian factory at Jask, 
southeast of Ormuz. A year later the Portuguese pro- 
ceeded to attack it, but their ships were driven off by those 
of the English. The delighted Shah Abbas thereupon 
invited the English to join him in attacking Ormuz. He 
agreed to give them half the spoils of Ormuz and half the 
future customs receipts of Bender Abbas, as well as freedom 
from customs for themselves, stipulating that in case of 
success they should continue to patrol the Gulf. The 
English thought the game worth while, and in 1622 the 
Portuguese were driven out of Ormuz, Kishm, and various 
other posts on the Persian side of the Gulf. They lingered 
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for a time on the Arabian coast; but before another century 
had passed, Portugal disappeared from the Gulf for good, 

From as long ago, then, as this alliance between Shah 
Abbas the Great and the East India Company dates the 
supremacy of the British in the Persian Gulf. It was, jf 
you like, a case of wn diable chasse l'autre. But we must 
at least admit that the second devil was called in by Shah 
Abbas, and that he never claimed, as did the first, a monopoly 
of trade in those waters. We must also remember that at 
that time the Turks were not a factor in the situation. They 
did not annex Baghdad till 1638; and for a long time 
afterward, the Persians disputed their claim to Mesopo- 
tamia. As a matter of fact, not until October, 1914, a day 
or two before the Turks went into the present war, was the 
Turco-Persian frontier, in accordance with a treaty signed 
in 1847, at last definitely drawn, by a mixed commission con- 
taining English and Russian members. And while the 
Turks now own Basra, they have had even less success than 
the Persians in asserting their authority over the Arabs of 
the Gulf. 

In the event, the East India Company hardly found the 
game worth the candle. The Persians, to begin with, hav- 
ing achieved their main object of driving out the Portu- 
guese, did not keep the letter of their agreement. Then the 
Dutch and the French East India Companies had to be 
reckoned with—sometimes, in the amiable fashion of the 
day, at the mouth of the cannon. The decline of the Safevi 
dynasty and the time of turmoil supervening in Persia upon 
the Afghan invasions early in the eighteenth century made 
the position of the English more and more difficult. Forced 
at one moment to retire from Bender Abbas, their privileges 
were senewed in 1763 by Kerim Shah Zend, who established 
them at Bushire. That has since been the headquarters of 
the English in the Persian Gulf. 

In the meantime, the Arabs improved the opportunity to 
assert themselves again—chiefly in the way of piracy. Dur- 
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ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the kingdom 
of Oman came into being, extending its power not only to 
the Persian shore but as far away as Zanzibar. Once more 
the Persians invited the English to help drive out an incon- 
venient neighbor. This time the invitation was declined. 
The desired end was nevertheless achieved in a different 
way. After a long series of conflicts and negotiations with 
the rulers of Maskat, with the Wahabi power of central 
Arabia, with the Turks, and with an infinity of petty sheikhs 
and pirates, Great Britain recognized the Sultan of Oman 
and the Sheikhs of Bahrein and Koweit, and signed with 
the minor Arab chiefs of the littoral a series of truces which 
culminated in the Treaty of Perpetual Peace of 1853. By 
the terms of this treaty Great Britain agrees not to interfere 
with the Arabs on land, and they agree not to interfere with 
Great Britain or each other on the sea. The treaty also 
entails the suppression of gun-running and the slave trade, 
though on these points the peace cannot quite be described 
as perpetual. But a little Pax Britannica has been estab- 
lished in that far-away sea; and those who break it submit 
to the arbitration of the British Resident at Bushire, who 
upholds his authority not so much by the two gunboats at 
his disposal as by his scale of fines and subsidies and the 
reputation he enjoys for keeping his word. 

But the position of Great Britain in the Gulf is not the 
whole of British interest in Persia. There is another phase, 
which is closely involved with Russian interest in the Central 
Kast, and, in turn, with the larger questions of the war. 

Although so much nearer a neighbor of Persia than Eng- 
land, Russia was much later in opening relations. The first 
Russian embassy went to Persia in 1664. And the Grand 
Duke Alexis of Muscovy only succeeded in angering Shah 
Abbas the Second, because the embassy was discovered to be 
a trading expedition in disguise. Nevertheless, this doubt- 
ful diplomacy was repeated in 1715. Peter the Great 
despatched a third embassy at the moment of the fall of 
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the Safevi dynasty, complaining of aggressions on Russians 
in Khiva and the Caucasus—which at that time were both 
Persian “spheres.” Shah Mahmud, the Afghan invader, 
was naive enough to confess that he had no control over 
either the Uzbegs or the Lesghians. Peter thereupon 
occupied Derbend, where the Caucasus mountains stop just 
short of the Caspian. And throughout the next hundred 
years, there followed incessant raids on one side or the other, 
in which the Turks took their due share. This first period 
of Russo-Persian relations came to an end in 1828, with the 
disastrous Treaty of Turkmanchai. By virtue of this treaty, 
Russia formally annexed the eastern or Persian Caucasus, 
claimed in Persia itself the extra-territorial rights which 
European countries enjoyed in Turkey until 1914, and 
explicitly banished the Persian flag from the Caspian—of 
which Persia still rules nearly five hundred miles of coast. 
It was towards the end of this period that Napoleon had 
reached the height of his power. In 1800 he proposed 
to Russia a joint attack on the English in India. The 
Persians, for their part, began to consider the advisa- 
bility of regaining in the East what they had lost in the 
Northwest—the more so as Afghanistan has at many 
different times been under the Persian crown, and Persian 
is still the court and literary language of that country. 
Thus the politics of western Europe reacted in western 
Asia a hundred years ago, just as they do to-day. This 
situation brought about the first clash between England 
and Russia in the East. I cannot here recount the various 
moves and counter moves that followed. One of them was, 
or two of them were, further English attempts, in 1810 
and 1882, to re-organize the Persian army—of which the 
sole though not unworthy result was the enrichment of 
English literature, notably by the immortal “Hajji Baba 
of Ispahan,” and of archaeology by Rawlinson’s decipher- 
ing of the Achaemenian cuneiform inscriptions. The final 
outcome was the advance of Russia into Trans-Caspia, the 
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retirement of Persia from Herat—after a brief and not 
very bloody war with England in the winter of 1856-1857— 
and the erection of Afghanistan into a buffer state of such 
solidity that even a Persian can scarcely venture into it 
to-day and count on coming out again, much less a Russian 
or an Englishman. 

These events brought about a certain equilibrium in the 
relations of the three countries. But Persia had also 
become, by virtue of her geographical position, a buffer 
state, and one very thinly inhabited by a race far more 
humane than the doughty Afghans and long used to inter- 
course with foreigners. Moreover, the time was one of a 
sudden narrowing of the world by the development of steam 
and electricity, of a sudden expansion of commercial and 
colonial activity, and of a growing tension in Europe and 
Asia alike. If the consequences, for Persia, were not of 
the happiest, it is probable that she owes whatever measure 
of independence she still retains to the presence of the Eng- 
lish in India. Be that as it may, this third period of Russo- 
Persian relations began with a revival of English commercial 
activity. In 1864 Great Britain obtained the right to oper- 
ate telegraphs in Persia, as a part of her system of com- 
munications with India. This concession made the presence 
of the English in Persia the more obvious as it created the 
necessity of permanent English colonies throughout the 
country. The susceptibilities of Persians and Russians alike 
were more actively roused by the concession granted soon 
afterward to a naturalized British subject, Baron Julius 
de Reuter, giving him a monopoly of railways, mines, and 
banks in Persia. Although the concession was soon 
annulled, two important enterprises resulted from it. The 
first of these was the Imperial Bank of Persia, a British 
institution, established in 1889, which enjoys a monopoly 
of the right to issue notes, has branches in all the important 
cities, and in each is the centre of a small British colony. 
The second by-product of the Reuter concession was the 
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oil company whose operations are perhaps not unconnected 
with the campaign in Mesopotamia. After passing through 
a number of hands, the mining rights of the Reuter cop- 
cession were finally purchased by an Australian, under the 
form of a monopoly of oil works in Persia for a period 
of sixty years from 1901. Borings were first made at 
Kasr-i-Shirin, near the Turkish border, on the caravan 
route from Kermanshah to Baghdad. The cost of trans- 
port from this point proving prohibitive, new borings were 
drilled in the valley of the Karun river, thirty miles east 
of Shuster. In 1909 the two companies which had exploited 
the oil concession were amalgamated as the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, and the enterprise has proved highly 
successful. 

The navigation of the Karun, the one navigable river in 
Persia, which flows into the Shat-el-Arab about twenty 
miles below Basra, was another concession—not a monop- 
oly—obtained by the English in 1888. Messrs. Lynch, 
who also operate steamers on the Tigris, opened a service 
on this river; and the same firm, in codperation with the 
Imperial Bank of Persia, the British and Persian govern- 
ments, and last but not least the Bakhtiari tribesmen, con- 
structed a caravan trail over the mountains from the river 
port of Ahwaz to Isfahan, there meeting the Lynch car- 
riage road from Tehran. This route is the shortest from 
the Gulf into central and northern Persia, and for through 
traffic should take the place of the Bushire-Shiraz or the 
Baghdad-Kermanshah routes. But the British government 
has never chosen to back it with the vigor the Russians or 
the Germans would have shown, and a lack of capital or 
enterprise has prevented the exploiters from realizing its 
possibilities. 

The Turkish war of 1877-1878, and the advance into 
northern Asia, occupied much of Russia’s attention during 
this period. But the Crimean War and the Treaty of 
Berlin left no tenderness in her heart towards Great Britain. 
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And the example of the East India Company, with Russia 
as with Germany, made a profound impression as to the 
possible results of commercial activity. While her own 
instincts do not lie, primarily, in the direction of commerce, 
Russia has accomplished miracles in the way of turning the 
muzhik into a man of business; and if her commercial activ- 
ity in Persia was late in developing, she expended much 
zeal in blocking that of Great Britain. Incidentally, she 
founded in 1890 a bank of her own, as a dependency of the 
Russian Ministry of Finance. This Banque d’Escompte 
de Perse is not conducted, like the Imperial Bank of Persia, 
as a commercial enterprise, but it has obtained a stronger 
hold on the country by lending money to the great Persian 
land-owners and to the Persian government. As an offset 
to the Karun concession, furthermore, Russia obtained the 
exclusive right to build railways in Persia—of which she 
has only lately begun to avail herself by prolonging to 
Tebriz a branch of the trans-Caucasian railway. She also 
constructed excellent roads—the best in Persia, for which 
she now has cause to thank herself—from her own fron- 
tiers and from the Caspian to Tebriz, Meshed, and Kazvin, 
the last forking at Kazvin to Tehran and Hamadan. She 
had already borrowed another leaf from the English book 
in undertaking to re-organize the Persian army. What she 
undertook to organize, rather, and what she has continued 
to maintain for nearly forty years, was a body of so-called 
Persian Cossacks, drilled and officered by Russians. This 
troop is all that Persia possesses in the way of a regular 
army. But Russia’s greatest coup against her rival was 
the secret tariff negotiated with Persia in 1902, whereby 
her own chief products of petroleum and sugar were reduced 
to one and a half per cent, while Anglo-Indian tea was 
raised to one hundred per cent. And English cottons, 
brought by way of the Gulf to Baghdad, found an increas- 
ing difficulty in making their way through the passes of 
the Zagros range to Kermanshah—with which difficulty, 
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rumor in Persia connects a certain subsidy paid to the 
governor of Kermanshah, who is the warden of thos: 
passes. 

This commercial war on neutral territory was brought 
to an end, at least officially, by the famous Anglo-Russian 
Agreement of 1907. According to the terms of this treaty. 
each party agreed to respect the rights already acquired 
by the other, but to limit future commercial and politica] 
activity to certain spheres. The Russian sphere included al! 
Persia north of an angle drawn below Yezd, including Kasr- 
i-Shir‘n on the Turkish and Sarakhs on the Afghan frontier. 
The English sphere ran from Bender Abbas to Kerman, 
then up to Birjand, and thence due east to Afghanistan. 
The interval between the two was designated as neutral, 
and open to the activities of both countries. 

This agreement pleased no one but Russia, who thereby 
earmarked for herself the best part of Persia. English 
public opinion was intensely dissatisfied to find the greater 
part of the Gulf and the entire valley of the Karun River 
left outside the British sphere. As for the Persians, who 
were already in the throes of their recent revolutionary 
movement, they were filled with consternation at what they 
certainly did not lack reason to consider a cool partition of 
their country. Be that as it may, the subsequent course of 
Russia, in particular, has done very little to reassure them. 
The events of the last few years are still too fresh in our 
minds to need recapitulation—interesting as it would be to 
recall the fantastic story of our own unofficial part in them. 
The hero of this story, Mr. W. M. Shuster, went to Tehran 
in May, 1912, at the request of the Persian government, 
as treasurer-general, and left the following January in con- 
sequence of a Russian ultimatum. Whatever his general 
qualifications may have been, Mr. Shuster’s own account 
of his brief mission proves him to have lacked the par- 
ticular diplomatic talents by which alone he could have 
retained his difficult post. But he succeeded in a remark- 
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ably short time in making some sort of order out of the 
chaos of Persian finance; and there are still many in Persia, 
not all of them Persians, who remember him with gratitude 
and respect. Although he himself disappeared, his work 
in part remains. An unexpected instance has been the 
réle played in the events of the past year by the force of 
Treasury gendarmes which he created. But Russian troops 
had already entered Tebriz to quiet the disturbances of the 
revolution. Simultaneously with the ultimatum of 1912, 
new forces were despatched by the Tsar to Kazvin and 
Meshed, and they had not yet been withdrawn at the out- 
break of the present war. 

So much, for the moment, for one side of the war between 
the Persian Gulf and the Baghdad railway. The history 
of the other side is both more recent and more familiar, and 
therefore may be reviewed more briefly. Spheres of influ- 
ence, as we know, are not an institution peculiar to Persia. 
The whole Turkish Empire, in fact, is now a German sphere 
of influence. This of course has not always been the case. 
The Russians, for instance, have long regarded northern 
Asia Minor with only less interest than northern Persia, 
and have taken pains to acquire as good a frontier on the 
Black Sea as on the Caspian. In the South, the French 
began their acquaintance with Syria as long ago as the time 
of the Crusades. Napoleon also extended his operations 
into that region in 1799, in pursuance of his unrealized plan 
of attacking the British in India. And in our own time, 
French companies have built railways from Beirut, Haifa, 
and Jaffa, to Damascus, Homs, and Jerusalem. Then for 
the English, who, as we have seen, were established in the 
Persian Gulf before the Turks appeared at the head of it, 
Mesopotamia has long been a natural field of activity. In 
the days when England still backed Turkey against a hostile 
world, Messrs. Lynch were permitted to run, under many 
restrictions, a couple of steamers on the Tigris. And this 
sphere of influence gained a new importance by the piercing 
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of the Isthmus of Suez and the eventual establishment of 
Great Britain as warden of that newest road to the Kast. 
But her activities were not confined to the South. For 
Englishmen laid the first railways in Asia Minor—from 
Constantinople to Nicomedia and from Smyrna to Aidin. 

The chapter of foreign interests in Turkey is far too long 
to open here—though it might perhaps be to the point to 
name the Austrian railway connecting Constantinople with 
the West. It is enough to say that the English and the 
French were chiefly concerned in them. But in 1889 a new 
competitor entered the field. In that year, the young 
Emperor William the Second treated Europe to one of the 
first of many surprises by paying the unpopular Sultan 
Abd-iil-Hamid the unprecedented compliment of a visit. 
No other European monarch had ever done such a thing; 
and while the Turks did not quite know what to make of it, 
and were privately amused at the characteristic presents 
brought by the imperial visitor, they were, after all, very 
naturally pleased. Shortly afterward, it appeared that the 
railway first built by the English from Constantinople to 
Nicomedia was to be taken over by a German company, 
and that this German company was to prolong the line to 
Angora—which was promptly done. The Germans then 
obtained a concession to build a branch of their new railway 
from Eski Shehir to Konia, thus blocking any extension of 
the English Smyrna-Aidin line. This branch was completed 
in 1897. The following year, the Emperor paid a second 
visit to his great and good friend Abd-iil-Hamid, and a still 
more unprecedented one; for his first visit had never been 
returned. This time the Kaiser went also to Palestine, 
where, to the no small irritation of France, he proclaimed 
himself the special protector of Christendom in that part of 
the world, and incidentally warmed the Moslem heart by his 
tribute to Saladin. 

At this the Russians thought it time to bestir themselves, 
lest some inconvenient line crop up along the old caravan 
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route from Trebizond to Erzrum and Tebriz to compete with 
their own trans-Caucasian road. In 1900 they signed a con- 
vention with the Turks, reserving to themselves the right to 
construct railways in northern Asia Minor. In the mean- 
time, the prolongation of the German road to Baghdad 
began to be mooted. That convention was signed in 1908, 
and the next year the Konia branch advanced two hundred 
kilometres, carrying the railhead to the foothills of the 
formidable Taurus range. There it stopped. For while 
the convention gave Germany a comfortable kilometric 
guarantee, exceeding any possible profit from the road for 
many years, the capital for so considerable an undertaking 
was not readily forthcoming. For this reason, and in order 
to sweeten the sop to England, Germany offered to admit 
the latter to a share in the enterprise. But England saw 
no reason to take up half the shares when she would have 
only two voices on a directors’ board of eleven. She also 
objected to the clause of the convention that gave Germany 
the right, during the laying of the section from Baghdad to 
Basra, to navigate the Tigris. Nor could she be delighted 
by the fact that Koweit, that ticklish Arab stateling at the 
head of the Gulf, was named as the terminus of the line, 
that the Pax Britannica she had been so long concocting 
ran the danger of being spoiled by too many cooks, and that 
Turkey and Germany threatened to put a solid foot in the 
crack of one of her doors to India. Thus did the question 
between Baghdad and the Gulf begin to draw to a head. 
However, for one reason and another, the road continued 
to stick on the upper side of the Taurus. Then the Turkish 
revolution caused a sudden coolness towards Germany, and 
for a moment England had it in her power to regain the 
upper hand. But the new ambassador changed the extrava- 
gant friendliness of the Young Turks into enmity by his 
characteristically British refusal to open private relations 
with them before presenting his credentials to the Sultan. 
Whereas the astute German ambassador quickly found 
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means to ingratiate himself with the new régime, in spite of 
having been hand in glove with the old. Four more sections 
of the Baghdad railway were provided for, and work was 
begun on the Mesopotamian side of the Taurus. In Bagh- 
dad, too, the Germans encouraged the Young Turks to upset 
an arrangement of amalgamating the Lynch company with 
the rival Turkish company, which would have been a good 
thing for the navigation of the Tigris but which also would 
have been a good thing for British trade. 

When speaking of the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 
1907, I did not say that mass meetings, both in Tehran and 
Constantinople, sent telegrams of protest to the German 
Emperor, as the special friend and protector of Islam. And 
I purposely postponed mentioning the Potsdam Agreement 
of 1910, whereby Germany made her official appearance on 
the Persian scene. By this agreement, Germany and Russia 
each recognized the other’s sphere of influence in the neigh- 
boring Mohammedan empires; each agreed to follow therein 
with respect to the other the policy of the open door; and 
both arranged for an extension of the Baghdad railway into 
north Persia—the Persian section to be under Russian man- 
agement but Germany to share in the cost and the receipts, 
or to construct it herself if Russia did not do so within five 
years. This agreement was the logical outcome of the Bagh- 
dad railway and the obvious next step in the Teutonic 
Drang nach Osten. It also took a clever advantage of that 
famous neutral zone which Russia and England had so 
carefully left between their own spheres. By the agreement, 
Germany made her entrance into Persia under Russia’s wing, 
but on the very southernmost edge of Russia’s sphere. Who 
could object, then, if her activities extended into the neutral 
zone? But for England the agreement looked rather like 
a betrayal by her partner in Persia. It looked very much 
more like a flank attack on the Gulf, and the planting of 
another unfriendly foot in the crack of another door to India. 
However, England merely took up again a project which 
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she had long vaguely considered and which the Russians 
had always discouraged, of a railway from the Karun to 
Khorremabad, on the edge of the Russian sphere, not far 
from where the projected German road would climb the 
passes from Mesopotamia. Negotiations had been com- 
pleted with the semi-independent tribesmen of this region, 
and surveys had been started, when the present war broke 


out. 
In the meantime the Tripolitan and Balkan wars kept 


everyone busy except the contractors of the Baghdad rail- 
way. At the close of the Balkan War, the Turks undertook 
a series of negotiations with England, France, Germany, 
and Russia, with a view to adjusting their differences and 
developing the resources of the empire. These had virtually 
reached a successful conclusion when the present war broke 
out. Then England, France, and Russia, of course, auto- 
matically disappeared from the scene, leaving Germany the 
heir to their concessions and the dominant power in Turkey. 
By this time the tunnels of the Taurus were well under way, 
and a section of the epoch-making railway had been opened 
north of Baghdad. And another section had been arranged 
for to Khanikin, at the foot of the Persian passes. 


Such, in brief, are the questions in Persia and Turkey 
whose clash has contributed so much to the causes of the war. 
I have said that in the Asiatic theatre the war is chiefly 
between the Baghdad railway and the Persian Gulf. For 
the Russians, it is rather a war of the Black Sea and 
the Dardanelles. And for the Turks, so far as their own will 
is concerned in the matter, it is a war of independence. But 
the real battles of this multiple war have hitherto been fought 
in Europe. I therefore need not enlarge on the scattered 
and desultory Asiatic campaign. We are all sufficiently 
familiar with the unsuccessful Turkish attempts to invade 
Kgypt and the Caucasus, with the more resounding failure 
of the English and French to penetrate the Dardanelles, 
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with the small British expedition up the Tigris—which, after 
reaching Ctesiphon, almost in sight of Baghdad, was forced 
to retreat to Kut-el-Amara—and with the revival of activity 
in northern Asia Minor, where the Russians have taken 
Ezrum. The transfer of the Grand Duke Nicholas to 
this front, albeit in disgrace, and the release of a considey- 
able army from the Dardanelles, hint of more important 
developments in the near future. A new expedition to 
Suez may also be looked for—unless the English send such 
large reinforcements to Mesopotamia as to require more 
serious attention. No one need be surprised to hear that the 
tunnels of the Taurus have been completed very much sooner 
than was expected, and that the various unfinished sections 
of the Baghdad railway have been linked up. That would 
immensely simplify for the Turks their problem of trans- 
port, and would make the position of the English on the 
lower Tigris very much more precarious. 

What in this part of the world we are less familiar with 
is the situation in Persia. While nominally neutral, Persia 
virtually became a battle-ground even before Turkey went 
into the war. The English and the Russians at once closed 
their toll-roads to Austrians and Germans, and the Russians 
strengthened their garrisons in the North. Germans and 
Turks, for their part, promptly set about stirring up the 
Persians, by promising them deliverance from the yoke of 
the foreigner. And the first move of the Turks after 
declaring war was to enter the Persian province of Azer- 
baijan, where a Turkish dialect is spoken, in the hope of 
gaining recruits for an excursion into the Caucasus. 

There is no doubt that Persian sympathies lean rather to 
the side of Baghdad than to that of the Gulf. The Persians 
do not love the Turks more, but they love the Russians less; 
and of the Germans they know only the glittering legend 
of the Kaiser, whom the bazaar reports to be the bitter enemy 
of Christendom and the tender friend of Islam. There is, 
however, no such thing as a Persian army. There are the 
Cossacks, who are under the control of their Russian officers, 
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and there are Mr. Shuster’s gendarmes. The latter were 
officered by Swedes until the outbreak of the war, when most 
of the officers returned to their country. The German propa- 
ganda, accordingly, found a ready success with the men. In- 
deed, one young Swede openly went over to the Germans, 
with his command. The consequence, for the English, French, 
and Russians in central Persia, was a small reign of terror. 
And for a moment Baghdad even threatened Tehran. But 
the Russians, having reinforced Tehran, proceeded to march 
upon Kermanshah, clearing the roads as they went. Of their 
actual capture of the town, we have just heard, and they now 
hold all the main highways into Persia. But to descend from 
Kermanshah through the steep defiles of the Zagros to 
Mesopotamia, will not be a simple matter, for we learn that 
the Turco-German propaganda has enlisted the Kurd and 
the Lur tribesmen of the region, who are first-rate military 
material—in the rough. We must remember, however, that 
they totally lack equipment, discipline, or organization, and 
without very extensive support could not oppose a modern 
army. If the Russians have been able to spare a large 
enough force for this expedition, their appearance at Khani- 
kin, only ninety miles from Baghdad, would be of great im- 
portance in the Mesopotamian campaign. In any case, they 
enjoy a great advantage in holding the Black Sea and Azer- 
baijan, on both flanks of Asia Minor, and in possessing a 
road suitable for motor transport, such as does not exist on 
the west side of Kurdistan, from the Caspian to Hamadan. 

Of the final outcome, and whether it will be decided on 
this ancient battle-ground or far away in Europe, it is not 
yet profitable to speak. Still, one’s mind cannot help play- 
ing with alternatives. If the Dardanelles and the Baghdad 
railway were to win against the Black Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, what would happen? Or if the Gulf and the Black 
Sea were to beat Baghdad and the Dardanelles, what then! 
There too, to be sure, prophecy is but a trap for confusion. 
Yet, again, one can at least imagine possibilities. 

A Turco-German triumph, for instance, would restore to 
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Turkey a good deal of the prestige and territory she ha; 
latterly lost. At the outset of the war she made no secret 
of her ambition to break into the Caucasus. She would prob- 
ably take back Kars and Batum. She might demand Poti, 
even Tiflis and Baku—with the formidable wall of the main 
Caucasian range between her and her old enemy of the 
North. Then in the South she would doubtless regain her 
old position in Egypt. She would thus hold the keys of 
Gallipoli, Suez, and the Gulf, as well as those of the two 
southern land routes into Persia and the East, which would 
make her again a power to be reckoned with. And not only 
would her western allies help her to put her house in better 
order than ever before, but she would doubtless acquire great 
influence with her Mohammedan neighbors in Asia and 
Africa. Those western allies, of course, would in all this 
be greatly the gainers—so greatly that it would require 
much space even to sketch the possible changes in the balance 
of the world. And Turkey might find, in the end, that 
her war of independence had achieved only her own complete 
slavery. But who knows? It might be, so strangely does 
the event sometimes outstrip the anticipation, that the Ger- 
mans would not gain so much as we take it for granted they 
expect; that they might be content with having broken the 
power of their old rivals in the East, and would count it 
enough to reap the laurels of a liberator. 

An Anglo-Russian victory, on the other hand, would 
definitely take away from the Turks their last pretension to 
rank as a first-class power. They might lose Constantinople. 
They certainly would lose their right to close the straits. 
They might suffer humiliations more profound. For Turkey 
is an empire only partly of Turks, and they broke their way 
into it by force. Moreover, their recent course has unchained 
the bitterest resentments, within and without. If Russia saw 
fit to reconstitute Armenia, if England and France per- 
mitted the Arabs to separate for good from their fallen 
suzerain, could it be occasion for surprise? But it would 
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not destroy the real Turkish people; and the real Turkish 
people, relieved of responsibilities undertaken before they 
were fit, might at last be the better able to work out their 
own salvation. 

The wider reactions of an Anglo-Russian victory would 
presumably entail less change in the world we have known 
than the contrary result. There might merely be an end of 
the Teutonic Drang nach Osten and a long putting off of 
the hopes of Africa and Asia. But this greatest of wars, 
with its terrific re-testing of values, has begun, dimly enough, 
to pose anew many a question that we had thought answered. 
It may not be too fantastic to imagine, for instance, that 
the effect of the war upon Russia, even upon a victorious 
Russia, might be very unexpected. There is a power in 
Russia which has as yet never had a voice in public affairs. 
It is hard to believe that this power will remain forever 
dumb, that after this tremendous conflict in which it has 
shared it will be content to remain dumb. And when it 
speaks, I cannot believe that Russia will continue the cal- 
culated widening of her frontiers, without scruple for the 
rights of those who are weaker than she. So Persia may, 
after all, be destined to regain her independence. 

And England? For her, chief among the questions 
raised is that of India, which looms in the background of 
the whole war. If an empire of accident, and a policy of 
live-and-let-live—such as the Paw Britannica of the Persian 
Gulf—come to appear an empire of conquest and a policy 
of the closed door, and so set the world on fire, it is time 
to consider whether the world in council might devise some 
fair way of preserving India from attack and of keeping 
open the roads thereto, other than England’s way. England 
was great enough to face a fact and to abandon Gallipoli. 
With Germany humbled and Russia at last responsive to her 
inward voice, England might well be great enough to 
abandon that vaster Gallipoli of the Indian seas. 








TWO POETS 
(Alice Freeman Palmer and Rupert Brooke) 


By Tuomas D. GoopEL. 


Two poets I read together, and in my heart 
Their fragrance blended as two roses blend, 
A white and red—as flute and hautboy mend 
The passion of the strings to a finer art, 

Till old-new dreams of living and dying start, 
And dimly we begin to apprehend 

Their mingled meanings, and we dare to send 
Thought on—to where their ways draw not apart. 
Two poet souls, of woman and of man; 

The one late learning of her poet’s dower; 

In him youth’s heady and sweet wine was rife. 
Ah happy they, and blest their mortal span, 
Finding in love’s surrender a new power, 

In war’s last sacrifice a new-won life. 


GERVAIS 
(Killed at the Dardanelles) 


By MarGarET ADELAIDE WILSON 


Bees hummed and rooks called hoarsely outside the quiet 
room 

Where by an open window Gervais, the restless boy, 

Fretting the while for cricket, read of Patroclos’ doom 

And flower of youth a-dying by far-off windy Troy. 


Do the old tales, half-remembered, come back to haunt him 


now 
Who leaving his glad school days and putting boyhood by 
Joined England’s bitter Iliad? Greek beauty on the brow 
That frowns with dying wonder up to Hissarlik’s sky! 








WITH THE BRITISH MEDICAL CORPS 
IN FRANCE 


By Harvey CusHIneG 


Monday, May 3rd, 1916. 

HE companionable Muhr motored me up from Paris 

this lovely spring day through a wonderful pastoral 
country so deserted that it gave the impression of having 
cultivated itself without aid of human hand. Except for an 
occasional military motor, we had the road between towns 
practically to ourselves all the way from St. Denis to our 
destination. Through Presles, Beaumont-sur-Oise, Beau- 
vais, Poix where we stopped for lunch, Abbeville where the 
Tommy and Piou-Piou join hands, and where England now 
governs by courtesy as long ago under Henry the Second 
she came to rule by force. We began to get a smell of the 
sea at Nouvion and thence on through Montreuil—once 
sur-mer though now ten miles inland,—through Samer, and 
so about four we purred into busy Boulogne. 

We were directed to No. 13 General Hospital, which 
occupies the large casino by the Avant Port at the edge of 
the bathing beach. There H was encountered, and he 
promptly escorted us up the narrow path to the Chateau 
where Sir George , Col. S , Col. W , and he 
have their quarters. A room was provided for me, and we 
were promptly furnished with the inevitable tea and cake. 
A number of other officers of the R. A. M. C. came in, and 
after we were well “jammed,” I bade good-bye to my 














gentleman chauffeur, over whom there was some embarrass- 
ment, for they appear to be much more strict here than in 
the French zones. Permission to visit the hospitals with us, 
which he would have been very glad to do, could not be 
granted without consulting officialdom. 
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Different armies, different customs, no doubt—even amono 
the several French armies as I have observed. They were 
aghast at the kodak with which I was armed and had freely 
used elsewhere, though I fired it from time to time openly 
and without being warned. There were no mysterious pass- 
words such as we had always been given in the sectors of 
the second and sixth armies. But in place of this, one had 
to learn the cryptic initials which the Britisher habitually 
uses—the “G.H.Q.” means the General Headquarters, the 
“R.A.M.C.” the Royal Army Medical Corps, the “A.S.C.” 
the Service Corps, the “D.G.A.M.S.” over-seas, the Director- 
General of the Army Medical Services, who of course has hi: 
“A.D.A.M.S.’s,” namely, his assistant directors, and so on 
down the line through other combinations of letters to the 
“M.O.’s” who are the regimental medical officers. Road 
sentinels were comparatively few, and most of them French 
except near the G.H.Q., where not only was there an alert, 
clean-shaven Tommy but a stolid Poilu alongside of him, 
each with his different method of saluting. 

After tea H and S took me back to No. 13, where 
I saw an amazing number of head and spinal wounds, for 
they often receive daily convoys of 300 recently wounded. 
These two men have an unparalleled opportunity not only 
to be of great service to the individual wounded but, when 
this is all over, to make a contribution to physiology, neurol- 
ogy, and surgery which will be epochal. But this is almost 
entirely a personal matter with them, for—as I was told at the 
War Office—we are engaged in a serious war, not in a piece 
of scientific research. It’s the same old story, unquestionably 
the scientific spirit of these two men is making them infinitely 
more capable of and interested in giving the very best 
attention to their patients. 

Well, the things chiefly dwelt upon this afternoon were the 
group of longitudinal sinus injuries, mostly from gutter 
shots along the vault of the skull, which are characterized 
by a striking rigidity of all four extremities. The condition 
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resembles the spastic paraplegia following birth injuries, and 
they attribute the clinical picture to a vascular injury of a 
particular sort. But, however this may be, the injury is 
quite recoverable spontaneously, and they therefore no 
longer operate on wounds of this type unless there are some 
complications impelling them to do so. Though recognized 
and described in isolated cases as in Osler’s recent report, 
nowhere, so far as I am aware, has anyone observed and 
studied such a large group as these men have had. We must 
have seen ten or twelve this very afternoon, all of whom will 
be evacuated in a day or two; for these hospitals must 
endeavor to keep empty. Another group of injuries that 
were new to me were the transections of the spinal cord 
in the lower neck, which show, in addition to the total 
paralysis, an extraordinary lowering of body temperature— 
which sometimes falls to 98° F.,—and the suppression of 
urine, with death in two or three days, consciousness being 
retained to the end. 

On the whole, No. 13 is a good example of the large over- 
seas hospitals of the English R.A.M.C. In its activity the 
service corresponds to that of the large hospitals at Amiens 
and Compiégne of the French Service de Santé. The com- 
forts are slight, the attendance insufficient, the work, though 
it naturally varies, is from time to time, as at present during 
this second Ypres affair, simply overwhelming—perhaps as 
many admissions a day as the American Ambulance might 
getinamonth. And the wounded, bear in mind, are seriously 
and acutely hit, rushed on from one and all of the casualty 
clearing stations a few miles back of the line as soon as 
transportation is possible. Records, if kept at all, must 
necessarily be utterly inadequate, so that such clinical notes 
as H——- manages to jot down are purely persenal ones. 
Indeed, in rushes, no notes whatever can be made, and the 
wretched tags, insecurely attached to a button of the wounded 
soldier’s uniform, are often lost or become rumpled and com- 
pletely illegible—far less good than the French tags with 
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which we have become so familiar. There were two poor 
aphasic chaps from some Scotch regiment who were neces- 
sarily listed as “unknown” since all identification marks 
had been lost in transit. 

The wounded to-day at the casino number 520, not count- 
ing the 200 who are under canvas; but occasionally in active 
times they run up to 900 with an attending staff which varies 
in number from ten to sixteen. There were none but very 
ill men, all bed patients, and in the huge restaurants, which 
contained about 200 closely packed cots, there may have been 
three or four nurses and as many orderlies. It’s a big job, 
in the midst of which the Englishman stops for tea, and 
everyone—even down to the Tommy—has time to shave, and 
it ’s this taking-it-quietly that possibly enables the Britishers 
to see things through with some measure of composure— 
but they have a foe who is as likely to strike at tea time as 
at any other. 

And so at seven, back to dinner at the Chateau where there 
is a pleasant mess with pleasant guests, among them W—, 
who was as bright and chatty as he was iconoclastic. A good 
deal about wounds, antiseptics, infections, and several digs 
at W——, which he parried with his customary cleverness. 
Much about the Indian troops, who seem to have been disap- 
pointing on the whole, and who broke last Thursday before 
the gas at Ypres, so that the Germans might have got 
through to the sea but for the rally of the Canadians. Still, 
the poor things are in a cold season, in a strange land far 
from home, and they are paralyzed by this artillery business, 
to which kind of warfare they are perhaps less accustomed 
even than the others. More, too, about self-inflicted wounds 
of which there are many; for, as Sir George says, the 
skulkers in an ordinary war such as that in South Africa 
simply lag behind, whereas here the men must go into the 
trenches where a panic may seize them and where there is 
no officer’s back to keep your eye on and to follow where he 
may lead. These wounds appear to be particularly common 
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among the Indians. In a recent large convoy of wounded, 
there were, say, 50 wounds of the left hand, 5 of them 
among the white and 45 among the Indian troops—a dis- 
proportion too great to be a mere accident of figures. The 
men, when questioned, explain that the top of the trench 
gets shot away by the enemy’s fire and that they have to push 
the earth and sand-bags back with their left hands. Powder 
stains, of course, would tell; but they have learned to inter- 
pose something—formerly a piece of wood until the splinters 
found in the palm were recognized as a tell-tale. It’s diffi- 
cult to tell in many cases, and the Indian sergeants would 
hardly peach on their own men. If men are suspects or if 
actually caught, punishments are inflicted; but I do not 
know that there have been any executions hereabouts for 
this offense, as has been true elsewhere. And then more 
about asphyxiating gas and the question of retaliation and 
the difficulty of making the common soldier appreciate the 
moral reason for not fighting the enemy with their own and 
terrifying new weapon, even if the materials were at hand. 
As an example of how little the Tommy knows of what is 
going on around him in the larger field, and of the useless- 
ness of questioning him, W told of a man who had 
been brought in from a trench the other day with a minor 
head wound. W. was trying to get some information 
as to what was taking place, particularly as the man was 
covered with tar, which, mediaeval fashion, had been squirted 
into his trench flaming hot. “Well, you see,” says the 
Tommy, “my pal, ’e ’d bought a pack of cigarettes an’ ’e ’d 
paid five francs for ’em and along comes a bloomin’ shell and 
knocks ’is ’ead off afore ’e ’d ever smoked a one of ’em!” 
“Yes, but tell me something about the tar and what you 
were doing at the time you got hit,” said W “T tells 
you, sir, ’e ’d never smoked a one of ’em when it knocked ’is 
bloomin’ ’ead off.” And that’s all W could get out of 














him, and it ’s the story of the fighting around “Wipers” 
he’ll tell to his grandchildren and nothing more. 
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It is a drizzling night when we turn in with our shutters 
carefully closed. The town below is as dark as a pocket 
except for the four or five powerful searchlights which are 
burning holes in the low-lying clouds, for, as H 
it ’s a good night for a Zeppelin raid. 





says, 


Tuesday, May 4th. 

After breakfast, with Sir George to pay our compliments 
to the A.D.A.M.S., who is in charge of the medical services 
under a D.G.A.M.S., whom we also meet, and this introduc- 
tion will apparently suffice without the necessity of my 
carrying such papers as would have been required in the 
French army zones. 

We are expected to visit not only the evacuation trains 
but the hospital ships as well, there being two at the moment 
in the port, but there was no time for the latter. One hos- 
pital train was just pulling out, and another was in prepara- 
tion for leaving—French rolling stock, pretty well gutted, 
but mostly composed of the usual second-class cars which, 
owing to their lateral doors and undivided compartment 
seats, take stretcher cases very well. It ’s disconcerting to 
think, in the case of our having a war, that none of our pas- 
senger coaches could be used for other than sitting cases, 
and that stretchers could only be put in the baggage cars 
or through windows after a train was made up. 

Col. G——,, an effective and vigorous Irishman, was in 
charge of the transportation and said that he had carried 
184,000 people up to the end of March. In the past week 
alone, about 10,000 wounded have been brought in to 
Boulogne. I do not know how many trains they can keep 
moving, but at the moment there were nine at the front, i. e., I 
suppose at the rail heads near the clearing hospitals scattered 
along behind the thirty-one miles of British front—from just 
north of Ypres through Armentiéres to the neighborhood of 
La Bassée. And a pretty short line it appears on my Taride 
map in view of the munitions one sees going up and the 
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destruction that comes back. Each one of Col. G s 
trains is about 300 metres long, this being the limit, and is 
comprised of 28 cars, and can carry 250 stretchers and 
about 150 sitting cases—the couchés and assis of the French. 
On each train, too, there are 45 attendants with three doctors 
and three nurses, and it takes as a rule from four to eight 
hours to get back to Boulogne from one of the clearing 
hospitals. There is a cross rail from Dunkerque south, which 
often ties them up, and, of course, food for guns and men 
has the right of way. Each train has a kitchen capable of 
cooking for 300 people, a supply car, and so on; but in view 
of the fact that one can pass from compartment to compart- 
ment, and worse from car to car, only on the outside foot-rail, 
it must require on the part of the attendant considerable 
dexterity, particularly if he happens to be dispensing soup. 
I hardly think the system is quite as impressive as at La 
Chapelle; but then I did not see any unloading, and as the 
army and Red Cross stretcher-bearers do it all, it is more 
simple than in Paris, where every small hospital has its car 
and its own drivers at the station. 

Well, we leave the station after our long inspection. And 
finally back to No. 13, where S is finishing up his morn- 
ing’s operations, and afterward I saw a number of the 
recently “gassed” cases—two of them still conscious but 
gasping, livid, and about to die, and I hope they didn’t have 
to wait long, poor chaps. C'est la guerre. 

And so to lunch, from which I escape for the proposed 
visit to the hospital base at E on the coast some fifteen 
miles south of Boulogne, where are clustered in course of 
preparation seven large hospital units, each of which will 
accommodate 1,040 wounded. These units correspond with 
those which the D.G.M.S. is planning to officer, under 
regulations of the Geneva Convention, from the United 
States,—from Harvard, Rush, the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
and Columbia; and I gather that the early contingents 
will be destined to work here. With the available beds 
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already in and about Boulogne, these seven hospitals wil] 
bring the number up to nearly 20,000. Col. L , the Sani- 
tary Boss of the Army, was there—pleasant and agreeable 
as ever; but Col. C——— did the honors and we thoroughly 
inspected the place. For business only, unadorned and 
unattractive, and soon the heat reflected from these sand 
dunes on these corrugated iron buildings will make them nigh 
intolerable. Some of the wards were bad—so narrow that 
one row of cots must be placed end on, and then the doors, 
wide enough for a stretcher, were too narrow to take a cot 
through. But criticism is cheap, and there was much to 
commend. 

We saw, too, many encampments of fresh men in and 
about the neighborhood and an aviation field, and we finally 
return by another route along a very pretty road where are 
peaceful hamlets and little of war in evidence; and so about 
five, as planned, we pull up at the Meerut Hospital for 
wounded Indians on the hill back of Boulogne. It was 
becoming overcast and cool, but tea had been set out for us 
in the woods back of the hospital buildings, where there were 
numberless song birds and wild flowers in profusion, which 
for the moment interested Col. W and Sir George far 
more than wounds and gunnery. Most attractive fellows, 
these men of the Indian Medical Service. It may be that 
only a certain kind of Englishman takes such a foreign posi- 
tion, or possibly the contact with the natives, and the patience 
this requires, is a character-making experience. 

It was fascinating to see the Indians close at hand, espe- 
cially for one who has never visited India; and I was agog 
over them, from the first glimpse of the cooks squatting 
over their little outdoor open ovens, patting and roasting 
their bread cakes or “chuputty,” to seeing them stroll about 
with their variegated turbans as nonchalant as though they 
were at home. They are congenital thieves, I judge, and 
only a day or two before they had unearthed a cache in the 
woods where an Indian orderly had buried eight pairs of 
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riding-breeches, but what disposition the magpie had 
expected to make of them I can’t imagine. There are said 
to be about 40,000 Indian troops in France, and an ethno- 
logical tangle they make indeed—great, lank, bearded Sikhs, 
mostly six feet and over, moving along with a glide like a 
camel, and alongside the little slant-eyed Mongolian 
Gurkhas. And it ’s tough on the little chaps when they 
have to go into trenches prepared by Sikhs or Coldstream 
guardsmen out of which they can hardly climb; and I pre- 
sume it may work the other way, too, for there can’t be much 
protection for a Sikh pulled off his horse and made to take 
his turn in a recent trench which sufficed to protect a Gurkha. 
The varied religious tenets, particularly those which apply to 
food, must try the souls of the I1.M.S. commissariat. 

In the hospital, where many except the attendants were 
without their turbans, one learned to distinguish some of 
these strange fellows. The tall Sikhs and Jats with their 
fuzzy crimped beards and long hair are unmistakable any- 
where after a first introduction; the Dogras, hill men from 
between the Punjab and Kashmir, wear a distinctive little 
moustache and a queer little tuft of hair at the crown of the 
head. The little Gurkhas and the Garhwals are Mongolian 
in type and wear a pigtail and are like enough, I observed, 
to make Col. W occasionally ask of a man whether he 
was Gurkha or Garhwal. One Gurkha had a badly wounded 
hand, which he will never use again for much, and he was 
begging to get back to the line; for two of his brothers had 
been killed, and he wanted to revenge them even if he lost 
his own life—but what matter, since they will all be trans- 
figured! For this belief, I may add, they will rarely permit 
an amputation—for what ’s a future life on one leg or, if the 
case may be, on no legs at all? 

And so back to the Chateau for dinner, with other guests, 
and more talk about the casualties which to April were esti- 
mated at 180,000; about the changed site and character of 
the wounds, many of which early in the war, when the 
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trenches were shallow, were foot and lower leg wounds, 
whereas now with the deeper and squared trenches it ’s mostly 
heads; about the scarcity of bayonet wounds which are seen— 
for in these days of close fighting little if any quarter cay 
be given, and not many prisoners can be brought back, 
horrible as this may seem; about the mediaevalism of the 
war, not only going back to the bayonet but beyond, to the 
grenade and bomb-throwing devices like the Roman ballista, 
to casques and armor, to burning oil and the “stink pot” 
of the Chinese, and stranger still, to the belief in the legend 
of the angel of Mons and the Agincourt bowmen. And 
finally H ,5S , and I slip away and have a pow-pow 
until midnight over neurological matters. 





Wednesday, May sth. 

We get away a little later than expected, headed for the 
G.H.Q., fifty kilometres or so to the eastward, along the 
national highway and through quite a different country from 
any that I have as yet seen. Hedges and willows line a 
busy roadside, where soldiers are at work trimming, cutting, 
and piling fagots and brushwood; and the road itself, which 
is undergoing repairs, is crowded with A.S.C. people and 
their horses and wagons. Past camps of recently landed 
boys in fresh khaki, past an aerodome, and on into country 
which begins to have a Flemish tone, with windmills and 
canals though we are still in what is called France. The 
G.H.Q. occupies a lovely old town, the occasional glimpses 
of whose towers as we approach along the road are very fine. 

We finally dismount somewhere on a side street, pass many 
sentinels, and mount the narrow dark stairs to the busy and 
crowded offices of the D.G.M.S. over-seas. Then, under the 
guidance of Sir W , who, poor man, has just lost his 
son in the trenches, and in company with our Mr. B—— 
whom we pick up, we visit the Belgian refugee camp at 
Malassise. Mr. B , who now holds a commission in the 
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up these unfortunates, large numbers of whom since the bom- 
hardment of Poperinghe have crossed the border from the 
remaining tiny corner of free Belgium. Typhoid has been 
rife among them, but, thanks to anti-typhoid vaccine, it is 
now fairly well in hand, some 40,000 having been inocu- 
lated—over a million injections! The several hundred men 
and children that we saw were largely convalescent and were 
either wandering around the patch of woods in which the 
many rows of large hospital tents were pitched, or were 
working on the roadways, all wearing the familiar blue 
French convalescent uniform. One of Sir W ’s M.O.’s 
asked us to see a very sick man with the possibility of a gall- 
bladder complication, and I was very much impressed with 
the careful study and full notes the M.O. had made of the 
case, a sample, I presume, of all others under his care. 

On to Bailleul which is our immediate destination. All 
along this part of the way were great hop fields, with the 
plants barely up, but the poles and wires all strung ready 
for them like veritable entanglements twenty feet high. 
Bailleul itself, some fifteen miles southwest of Ypres, is at 
present one of the most important clearing hospital centres 
for the English section, being a rail head on the main line 
which formerly passed from Calais through Lille to Nancy. 
A typical Flemish town, in normal times a peaceful lace- 
making place of some thirteen thousand inhabitants with 
two old picturesque Flemish churches. But to-day it is a 
bedlam, packed with motor cars of all kinds though ambu- 
lances predominate, since owing to the recent evacuation of 
the clearing station at Poperinghe the burden has fallen 
heavily on this place. We visit only one of the several hos- 
pitals—in an old monastery, where a long line of ambulances 
at the moment was being unloaded. Many of the field 
ambulances and stations have recently been targets for Ger- 
man shells, and there has been a very heavy “take in,” as 
they say, for several days. 

A most effective young chap, Capt. L——, is found 
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methodically going over the cases which are being packed 
in the large receiving room—examining wounds, doing the 
necessary emergency operations, removing tourniquets, ligat- 
ing vessels, giving anti-tetanic injections, and so on. 
Extraordinary how rapidly it is all done. Through this 
single hospital, 43,000 wounded have gone and there are three 
other clearing hospitals in Bailleul! No wonder Col. G- 

is busy with his trains from Boulogne. I looked at the men’s 
tags to see where they had come from—i. e., from what field 
hospital,—and was disturbed to see how flimsy, insecure, and 
illegible the labels were—attached to a button merely by a 
slit in the tag. There have been 300 “gassed” victims 
admitted here in the past twenty-four hours, and all told 
they have received here about 1,000 cases since this business 
began with about 30 deaths—not so bad after all, at least 
for those who manage to get back this far. 

I gather that the English system of evacuating the 
wounded, not unlike the French, corresponds with the printed 
regulations prepared before the war except that at present 
there is no need of stationary intermediate hospitals between 
the clearing hospital and the temporary over-seas base hos- 
pitals at Boulogne and Rouen. The wounded are either 
brought off the fields by the unsung heroes of this war, the 
regimental stretcher-bearers, or else they make their own 
way at nightfall as best they can to a regimental aid post, 
which, like the poste de secour of the French, is merely a place 
of temporary refuge in a copse, a dugout, or the cellar of a 
ruined building somewhere. Here their first dressings are 
usually applied, or such first-aid as in rare instances may have 
been given on the field or in the trenches is supplemented. 
Thence by hand cart, or some horse-drawn vehicle, or pos- 
sibly even by motor, they reach a field ambulance or dressing 
station which, like the one we are to visit at La Clyte, corre- 
sponds to the ambulance de premiére ligne of the French and 
is in the zone of battle. From there the wounded are taken 
in turn by motor ambulances to such a clearing hospital as 
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this at Bailleul; thence by a hospital train to one of the 
temporary base hospitals near Boulogne, then via Boulogne- 
Folkstone by hospital ship to “dear old Blighty,” to a 
hospital train again, to a general hospital somewhere, to a 
convalescent home whence comes a final discharge, or back 
into service, as the case may be. This is all very fluctuating 
as the local character of the war changes, and to-day the 
bearers from the field ambulance often work up to the aid 
posts, and the duties of the two may so overlap that the bearer 
party, which goes out every day from the field ambulance, 
may even camp near the trenches. And remember, too, that 
the wounded man may never leave his original stretcher for 
sheets and a bed until he reaches England. 

The R.A.M.C. men are giving a heroic service, and they 
figure high in the casualty lists. It ’s dangerous business 
to-day near the front and much of the work must be done 
at night and without lights, for the Red Cross in this war 
is no more respected than are other agreements. The main 
aim, of course, is rapid evacuation of the wounded from 
France, and I am told that wounded have been known 
to reach St. Thomas Hospital in London eighteen hours 
after they have been in action. Yet in this particular sector 
where we are, it is a fluctuating three miles or so from the 
aid station to the field ambulance, another six or seven to this 
clearing hospital, and about fifty-five from here to Boulogne. 
Of course, the character of work of a clearing hospital such 
as we have seen is largely one of classification and proper 
distribution, and though its capacity may be small, say 200 
beds, 1,500 wounded may easily pass through in a day. 

There is further talk at lunch of the gas attacks and pos- 
sible ways of combating them without giving in to the 
Tommies’ demand for retaliation, but the general feeling 
is rather a gloomy one; for if things keep on this way and 
the wind doesn’t change, Calais may soon be in the enemy’s 
hands. In the emergency the soldiers are being supplied 
with some makeshift respirators, but how effective they will 
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really be remains to be seen. Professor Haldane is back 
again and thinks the gas is the cheap commercial chlorine 
which always contains some bromine. It is blown through 
long tubes passed out of the loop-holes of the trenches. It 
must have been long prepared for, and the recent German 
claim that the Allies had been using asphyxiating gas was 
probably the usual ruse to prepare the public mind. 
Undoubtedly in the high explosive shells of the Allies, in 
melanite, lyddite, ete., there are gases which have asphyxi- 
ating qualities, but these effects are evanescent and sub- 
sidiary to the explosive quality of the agent. 

Well, we’ve more than gobbled our simple lunch by this 
time and go back for another look at the station. The entire 
convoy of cases has been sorted over, re-labelled, and passed 
on, and the great room is empty except for a few men who 
need immediate attention; a brachial artery is being tied 
for a secondary hemorrhage by a junior M.O. It is all very 
simple—nothing so elaborate as an X-ray machine and no 
beds except the few for officers. In one large room, under 
a new wooden roof—for a T'aube dropped a bomb on it ten 
days ago,—there were closely packed rows of wounded await- 
ing further transport, lying on their stretchers with their 
muddy boots protruding from under their heavy blankets. 
In one row were seventeen head cases—men in every possible 
stage of intracranial injury, many of them needing the imme- 
diate attention of S or someone like him in a fully 
equipped hospital, and they'll reach Boulogne to-night, I 
trust. 

Then we saw many of the severely “gassed” men who had 
come in this morning—a terrible business—one man, blue 
as a sailor’s serge, simply pouring out with every cough a 
thick albuminous secretion, but too busy fighting for air to 
bother much about anything else. Others seemed to be pull- 
ing through, though they looked bad enough. We went on 
into the officers’ building where were a lot of little cubicles and 
real beds, simple iron cots though they were, and here, too, 
were some queer things. One officer, also a victim of the 
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gas and happily recovering, must have ruptured something 
in his mediastinum, for he was blown up with a surgical 
emphysema of astounding degree,—cheeks, neck, thorax, 
abdomen, and thighs. It felt as though there were a layer 
of air between skin and chest wall about two inches thick. 
We saw, too, with McK , the young pathologist, some 
recent autopsy specimens which showed the extreme sub- 
pleural emphysema and the almost solidified lung which 
characterized the terminal process. 

It ’s getting on towards three o'clock and A takes me 
in his ear while Sir George and Mr. B follow, and we 
proceed through Locre with windmills and hop fields on all 
sides. Dodging lorries and ambulances, which highly irri- 
tate A , and with the sound of continuous gun fire con- 
stantly drawing nearer, we finally reach La Clyte. Almost 
as we dismount, an aeroplane circles up from this side of the 
line, and as it rises,—we judge to about 5,000 feet,—it sails 
out to the eastward in the direction of Ypres, and we hear 
the guns and see the white puffs of German shrapnel, all 
of the shells appearing to explode behind and below. And 
then another machine—a T'aube—ascends from far beyond, 
and it looks like an engagement, but Mr. Englishman 
appears satisfied with his reconnaissance and sails away to 
the north and disappears from sight. 

In the ambulance, there are a number of very sick men, 
mostly with abdominal and cranial wounds, now too ill to 
be evacuated; from here we go out and investigate some 
adjoining sheds where there are other bad cases, but we do 
not stop to look at them in any detail, it ’s too harrowing. 

And so we finally make our adieus and take our way to 
the bottom of the hill where we are to get a glimpse of Ypres 
and its surroundings, whence all the sounds of firing emanate. 
Up a short winding road, past a line of newly made English 
trenches, and then out on to a little cleared space. It would 
have been interesting enough as a simple, lovely, pastoral 
view across Belgian countryside; but here we were watching 
a distant struggle for a city—one of the most desperate as 
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yet in this world’s war. From this same point, says A— 
King George when he was here, watched the bombardment 
of Ypres and he was lucky to have a clear day. To-day is 
a little misty, but this may possibly after all add a little to 
the spectacle. On the horizon line, we can clearly see the 
cathedral clock tower and what remains of the cloth hal] 
and a little to the right the elevation of Hill 60, which has 
figured so much in the communiqués of late—and which this 
very afternoon as we subsequently learn,—is again falling 
into German hands through the aid of asphyxiating gas. 
The lines have been drawing in on the Ypres salient since 
last Thursday when this gas business began, and the Ger- 
mans are only about a mile and a half away instead of 
three miles as before, despite the heroic counter-attack of 
the Canadians. This surely is one “corner of the foreign 
field that is forever England.” 

Then we go up a little higher for a still better view, won- 
dering whether we are to be permitted, as this is an important 
observation hill. But there are no sentries, and we see 
nothing of any observers except for a single engineer who 
is heliographing to some distant point. On the very top 
is a little stone farmhouse and an old mill and some women 
squabbling over a flock of geese, and from the foot of the 
windmill a wonderful panorama is unfolded, and the can- 
nonading continues, and one can see the line of battle by the 
smoke on the horizon encircling Ypres and running up on 
Hill 60. A most impressive sight. There was heavy firing 
from some big guns somewhere just to the right of us— 
Canadians they said,—and finally two aeroplanes appeared 
again and got fired at; and the tension was only relieved 
for me when after about an hour Sir George slowly straight- 
ened up and strolled over to the edge of the little clearing. 
and picking a violet put it in his buttonhole. And of such 
men is the kingdom of England. 

We finally wandered down another path through a pretty 
wood to the road where our motors were awaiting us. And 
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so we started back through Locre to Bailleul, through the 
crowds of soldiers and their ofticers dressed so much alike 
that many officers wear a patch of some bright cloth sewed 
high up on the back of their coats so the men can identify 
them in attacks—for officers still lead and soldiers after all 
merely follow,—past lorries and ambulances, and A.S.C. 
horses and men, and an aerodome from which a biplane 
starts out drumming and throbbing just over our heads, 
and so through Bailleul and back, by the same road we came, 
to the G.H.Q. once more. 

Refusing an invitation to dine at their mess, we start back 
in the hope of getting in by dark over the road we came. 
But at a little place called Wizermes, disregarding a sign 
pointing south which says “to Boulogne,” we continue on 
for several miles when an obdurate French picket turns us 
back—‘“nothing allowed to go west over this road to-night.” 
A movement of troops, we presume, and we must retrace our 
steps. It begins to grow dark, and the orderly finds he 
can’t light his acetylene lights; so we have to feel our 
way in the dim reflected light of the road slowly to Cléty 
and thence westward along an interminable and lonesome 
narrow way to Desvres and finally to Boulogne, some thirty 
miles after dark, and glad we were to get there by 9:30. 

After a pick-up supper, learning that S was winding 
up a busy operative day at No. 13, H guides me down 
there—literally so, for it was black as tar and he has to count 
the steps as we descend the twisting path down the hillside. 
And we are in time to see S ’s final case, a bad shell 
wound of the right parietal region with a big piece of obus 
and countless fragments of bone and a definite though well 
localized infection. It was a very careful, neat, and 
expeditious performance. 

And so back again through the pitch black town, we feel 
our way up to our lodgings; and this was plenty enough 
for the day, and making these heavy-eyed notes before 
turning in has been an effort. 























I CANNOT STAND AND WAIT 
By Henry Heap 


How can I serve who am too old to fight? 

I cannot stand and wait 

With folded hands, and lay me down at night 
In restless expectation that the day 

Will bring some stroke of Fate 

I cannot help to stay. 

Once, like the spider in his patterned web, 
Based on immutable law, 

Boldly I spun the strands of arduous thought, 
Now seeming naught, 

Rent in the sudden hurricane of war. 


Within my corner I will take my place, 

And grant me grace 

Some delicate thing to perfect and complete 
With passionate contentment, as of old 
Before my heart grew cold. 

This in the Tempie I will dedicate, 

A widow’s mite, 

Among more spacious gifts, obscured from sight 
By the majestic panoply of state. 

But when triumphal candles have burned low 
And valorous trophies crumbled into dust, 
Perchance my gift may glow, 

Still radiating sacrificial joy 

Amid the ravages of moth and rust. 











CHARLES SUMNER 
By GaAMALIEL Braprorp 


UMNER had a magnificent tongue and one idea, the 

abolition of slavery. If it be suggested that this is limit- 
ing his stock of ideas unduly, it may be answered that even 
so he had one more than a good many of us. He himself 
resented such limitations with spirit: “There is sometimes a 
warning against men of one idea, with a finger-point at 
myself. Here I meet my accusers face to face. What duty 
have I failed to perform? Let it be specified.” There is, 
perhaps, a slight confusion in this passage, not unnatural 
in dealing with an unfamiliar subject. 

Sumner’s admirers also protest strongly that he had a 
wealth of ideas. It is true that even politically speaking 
some subjects besides slavery are dealt with in the fifteen- 
volumed collection of his works. He spoke at length on 
the peace of the world, also more specifically on questions 
of foreign policy, on copyright and the tariff on books, on 
financial questions after the war. And he accumulated and 
poured forth a mass of historical erudition on the purchase 
of Alaska. 

If enormous contact with print makes a man of ideas, 
few have been better furnished than Sumner. He read 
almost from his cradle, with zeal and industry and delight. 
In college he did not always study, but he read. In pre- 
paring for his law career, he read twice as much law as any- 
one else and four times as much that was not law. During 
his years abroad, in the ’thirties, he read, all authors in all 
languages. When he returned and practised law—rather 
unsuccessfully,—he still read. He objected to being in the 
Senate because it interfered with his reading, yet he probably 
read more than any other five Senators. 
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In this immense faculty of ocular absorption and also of 
retaining what was absorbed, he suggests Macaulay. And, 
like Macaulay’s, Sumner’s information was singularly com- 
plete in unexpected regions. When one of Lady Holland’s 
guests introduced the subject of dolls, Macaulay told all 
there was to know about them from the Romans down, til] 
the hostess ordered him to change the subject. So Sumner 
could discourse exhaustively on old lace, or pottery, or 
engravings, was equally at home with jewels, or trees, or the 
breeding of horned cattle. 

Nevertheless, some persons consider that even Macaulay 
had more gift at expressing ideas than at originating them. 
And this was certainly true of Sumner. We need not accept 
in full the harsh dictum of Carlyle, who detested Sumner’s 
politics: “The most completely nothin’ of a mon that ever 
crossed my threshold,—naught whatever in him or of him 
but wind and vanity.” But it must be admitted, by even the 
impartial observer, that Sumner’s thought and reflection 
were wholly out of proportion to his immense reading, 
swamped by it perhaps. 

Mr. Moorfield Storey, in his admirable biography, says 
that the Senator “treated his mind as a reservoir and into 
it steadily pumped learning of every kind.” It is interesting 
to note that Sumner himself, in one of those moments of 
self-illumination which come to every man, no matter how 
blind he may be to his own demerits, used the same figure, 
remarking to Colonel Higginson, “These people forget 
that I am a cistern, not a fountain, and require time to fill 
up.” A cistern he was, without doubt, though one of almost 
superhuman capacity. 

There are, however, plenty of men who are not thinkers 
but more than make up for the defect by richness of emo- 
tion and sensibility. If you probe Sumner beneath the 
faculty of speech, you find him quite as much lacking in 
these respects as in intellectual power. Longfellow, who 
judged him with both the insight and the discretion of 
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exquisite friendship, speaks of him as “a colossus holding 
his burning heart in his hand to light up the sea of life.” 
But if he did illuminate that treacherous sea, it was rather 
by the white incandescence of moral purpose. I cannot find 
any evidence that his heart ever burned. His father is 
described as a man of extraordinary self-possession, his 
mother as a woman of equable, even imperturbable temper. 
Charles never belied his origin. 

Take art. He pursued art, in all its forms, poetry, paint- 
ing, music, all his life with insatiable curiosity. He collected 
rare books, engravings, bric-a-brac, with untiring zeal. He 
collected them intelligently and systematically. He could 
talk of them by the hour and write of them by the yard. I 
find no indication that he was ever wrapt or transported 
by them. 

If a heart burns with anything, it burns with love. Did 
Sumner’s? If so, there is no record of it. At fifty-six he 
married a young widow; but the heart-burning came after- 
ward. In his youth girls apparently were null to him. He 
did not even avoid them. But he would turn from any girl 
at any moment to any man who could assuage his inter- 
rogatory mania. In 1859, when he was nearly fifty, he and 
Mr. Bemis discussed “love, including some of Sumner’s 
experiences.” But this seems rather shadowy. 

In his talk with women he had at times a peculiar pedantry 
which is pleasant to the observer, but must have been over- 
powering to the recipient. On his way to school, at a tender 
age, he used often to encounter a dainty slip of virginity, 
and his casual greeting was, “Macte virtute,” grow in grace. 
When he was an elderly Senator in Washington, a young 
lady just entering society, eagerly confided to him that she 
did love to see lions breaking the ice. Sumner remarked, 
after a moment’s pause, “Miss , in the country where 
lions live there is no ice.” His intervening triumphant career 
is sown thick with similar conversational blossoms. 

Yet women sought him and delighted in him, doubtless 
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because of the well-known charm of the unattainable. 
W. W. Story tells of repeated bets with the most fascinating 
women that they could not long engage Sumner’s attention, 
They accepted, and sparkled, and shone, quite fruitlessly, 
Like the heroes of Ossian, they went forth to the war, but 
they always fell. 

By painful emotions he was as little affected as by agree- 
able. Fear he apparently did not know. He did not fear 
obloquy. He did not fear pain. He did not fear death. 
Long before he was attacked in the Senate, he was furiously 
threatened. But he refused all precaution and all protec- 
tion. After he had been attacked, when the danger was 
renewed, he was equally indifferent to it. And his disregard 
of death was not the mere buoyant ignorance of perfect 
health; for it persisted through a tedious illness and even 
expressed itself in a certain reluctance to recovery. 

Nor was the fear of death subdued by any positive or 
inspiring religious enthusiasm. In this field as elsewhere 
Sumner had little emotional experience and little speculative 
theory to induce it. Grant’s harsh jibe, when told that 
Sumner had no faith in the Bible, “‘No, he didn’t write it,” 
may be neglected—though appreciated. But he himself 
wrote in youth, “I am without religious feeling.” It is 
useless to attempt to embroider such a bare, tremendous 
declaration as that, and I know no reason to suppose that 
he would have modified it later. 

Even in lines connected with his own special, glorious 
achievement, we find no evidence of emotional susceptibility. 
Warrington, a friendly critic, wrote: “Mr. Sumner was one 
who did not care for or deal with man, but with men; whose 
studies were in the direction of the rights of races, not 
attracted towards the misfortunes of individuals.” This does 
not mean that he was in any way selfish, or harsh, or incon- 
siderate. He was the direct contrary of all these bad things. 
But he was not prompted by any quick sympathy for the 
feelings of others. 
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It has been urged by many that Sumner had, at any rate, 
one idea, besides the abolition of slavery, and that idea was, 
Charles Sumner. If it be meant by this, that he was selfish 
or self-seeking, that he was absorbed in his own advantage 
or advancement, that he was ready to engross to himself 
honors, or privileges, or profits that should have belonged to 
others, the view is utterly false. But it is true that to him 
Charles Sumner occupied a rather prominent position in 
the universe. 

It is difficult to find any break in this self-confidence. The 
vast extent of Sumner’s speeches and correspondence would 
seem to open a wide door into his inner life. I have examined 
these writings with a curious eye for any intimation of self- 
distrust or even of self-criticism. I have searched in vain. 
On one occasion only, in the whole course of his life, do I 
find him acknowledging a “sense of weakness, inferiority, 
and incompetency.” And where was this? In the presence 
of Niagara Falls. 

One need not go to Sumner’s enemies for evidence of his 
enveloping self-confidence and self-absorption. Did not 
Longfellow, who loved him with his own peculiar tenderness, 
write, with a sigh, to G. W. Green: “What confidence 
Sumner has in Sumner! I would not trust H. W. L. to that 
amount, nor would you G. W. G.” Senator Hoar, one of 
his predecessor’s warmest defenders, admits that “it some- 
times seemed as if Sumner thought the Rebellion itself was 
put down by speeches in the Senate, and that the war was an 
unfortunate and most annoying, though trifling disturbance, 
as if a fire-engine had passed by.” 

Mr. Storey, admitting the truth of these charges as to 
the years after the war, thinks that the long struggle had 
made Sumner “egotistical and dogmatic,” but that he was 
“originally modest and not self-confident.” The point is 
a very curious one, but such investigation as I have been 
able to give does not appear to me to establish it. The 
self-confidence and self-absorption of early days -were 
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naturally different from the same qualities later. But the 
substance was the same. It was substance, not shadow, and 
therefore must have been the same. The pedantry of youth 
developed gradually into the dogmatism of age. And what 
is pedantry ever but the excessive predominance of self? 

In Sumner’s speeches the pedantry is obvious everywhere 
and nobody denies it. It would be useless to accumulate 
instances. Let one little touch show how subtly it permeates 
even minor matters. “Three men once governed the mighty 
Roman world. Three facts govern the present case with 
the power of a triumvirate.” Fancy lugging in the com- 
monplace of history after this fashion! Take a more elabo- 
rate example: In one of his last orations, that on the Pilgrim 
Forefathers, the speaker introduces a full page list of seven- 
teenth-century crowned heads in Europe, twenty-seven of 
them, with their titles enumerated in full, and why? Because 
all these worthies had their portraits painted and the Pilgrims 
had not. 

The pedantry is not in his speeches alone. It followed 
him in all his official doings, with a certain lack of adapta- 
bility to situations, a gift for saying the wrong word, an 
aptitude for doing things right in themselves in a way that 
was not happy. Take the singular scene, described by Gen- 
eral Butterfield, in which Lincoln foils the Senator’s deter- 
mination to out-stay the general. Take the formal meeting 
after Lincoln’s death, when Stanton was reading a carefully 
prepared proclamation and was interrupted in the middle 
by Sumner’s portentous, “Stop!” Stanton suggested defer- 
ring criticism till he had finished. “Stop!” repeated Sumner. 
Again Stanton begged for silence, and was again and finally 
blocked by that terrific “Stop!” How he must have loved 
the Senator at that moment. 

The same pernicious habit appeared with the most inti- 
mate friends. The whole man—the big voice, the six feet 
of luxuriant platform manner—rushes before you in the 
reply to Colonel Higginson’s mildly expressed doubt as to 
a certain decision of the Supreme Court, “I suppose I know 
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more about judges than any man in America’; and again 
in Lowell’s stinging comment: “‘I advise you to listen to 
this, Sumner used to say, when he was talking about himself 
(as he commonly was) ; ‘this is history’ !” 

In fact, we have Sumner’s own, hardly impeachable evi- 
dence, that he posed even when he was by himself. “He 
once told me,” says Noah Brooks, “that he never allowed 
himself, even in the privacy of his own chamber, to fall into 
a position which he would not take in his chair in the Senate.” 
This, I think, it would be hard to beat, in all the records 
of history. | 

It would seem, from the preceding investigation, that 
Sumner was not likely to be personally very popular. This 
deduction is far from the fact. He had, of course, many 
detractors and some bitter enemies; but at all periods of 
life he had most affectionate friends, besides an immense 
circle who regarded him with a kindness almost approaching 
tenderness. After his death, even among those who could 
not consider him a great genius, there were hundreds who 
would have said with Norton: “I have a very kindly feeling 
to his memory: I should like to have more respect for it.” 

The love of Longfellow is in itself enough to accredit any 
man, and there were few whom Longfellow cherished with 
the peculiar tenderness he gave to Sumner. How enthu- 
siastic, and at the same time how discriminating in its 
enthusiasm, is the praise with which the poet sent his friend 
across the water to another friend: “He is a very lovely 
character, as you will find—full of talent; with a most 
keen enjoyment of life; simple, energetic, hearty, good; 
with a great deal of poetry in him and no nonsense about 
him.” 

The testimony of many others of the wise and just is 
equally decided, Lieber, W. W. Story, Motley, Pierce, and 
in a later generation, Mr. Moorfield Storey and Mr. Lodge. 
All these men, and hosts of others who knew Sumner 
intimately, regarded him with deep and lasting affection. 

But what is more notable still is that he seems to have 
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made himself generally acceptable in a far wider sphere. 
The story of his connection abroad, as told in his own letters 
and in those of others, is one of the most remarkable instances 
of social success that are recorded anywhere. A young 
man, with nothing but his personal merits to support him, 
he went to England, to France, to Germany, to Italy, and 
mingled in the very best society that Europe at that time 
afforded. Great lords honored him, great ladies invited 
him, great wits discoursed with him. Earls and duchesses 
established a correspondence that lasted a life-time, and 
addressed this American democrat as “My dearest friend.” 
He talks familiarly with Peel, with Russell, with Gladstone, 
with Louis Philippe, and Cavour. The caustic Rogers con- 
fides in him, the eccentric, overbearing Brougham praises 
his legal knowledge, and men and women both concur in a 
verdict similar to that of Mrs. Grote: “I may safely affirm 
that no visitor from the United States ever received more 
flattering attention than Mr. Sumner from both English and 
Scottish houses.” 

There is no disputing this immense social success of 
Sumner, certainly much more marked abroad, but in the 
same line as what he obtained at home, more especially in 
early life. While it may not oblige us to modify any of the 
observations we have hitherto made on his character, it does 
require that they should be supplemented by others some- 
what different. To be sure, in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century Americans were beginning to be a 
fashion in England. Cooper and Irving were well received, 
Ticknor quite as enthusiastically as Sumner. Yet this alone 
will not answer our question, nor will the fretful comment 
of the acrimonious Carlyle, “Oh, yes; Mr. Sumner was a 
vera dull man, but he did not offend people, and he got on 
in society here.” Inoffensiveness is, no doubt, a master 
social key, and it did not hang in Carlyle’s jingling bunch, 
but it will not alone suffice to unlock the doors of secretaries 
and prime ministers, of duchesses and earls, of great painters 
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and poets. If we had no other clue than this, we should 
have to subside with the frankness of Abraham Hayward, 
and simply say we could not make it out. 

But there are other clues, plenty of them. In the first 
place, Sumner commended himself by his interest in every- 
thing, his eternally vigilant, inexhaustible curiosity. He had 
not one atom of the toady, or even of the intentional flatterer 
about him, but there is no more effective flattery than ready 
and attentive listening, and Sumner, when he was not talk- 
ing himself, is admitted, in his youth, at any rate, to have 
been a listener of the first quality. He wanted to hear every- 
thing, to know everything. Perhaps his curiosity was not 
very discriminating, but it was enormous, with the vigor of 
healthy nerves and a mind not much preoccupied internally. 
If he entered a museum, he wanted the history of every 
specimen. If he visited a garden, he asked the name of 
every tree. If he passed a fishmarket on a morning stroll, 
he inspected the herd of Neptune with as much inquisitive- 
ness as if he had to deliver an oration on the value of lenten 
nutriment. When he stays at an English country house, 
he finds everybody riding to hounds, therefore he must. At 
home he had never been a sportsman, but he is here to see 
the habits of the English, and so he rides, perhaps not 
elegantly, but with an energy that is persistent and 
indomitable. 

A man may be curious, however, and be an intolerable 
bore. Apparently no one found Sumner so. Besides his 
curiosity, there was his singular and charming simplicity. 
Everyone who knew him well bears testimony to this trait. 
Whatever faults he had, lack of candor was not one of 
them. He was absolutely genuine and sincere, and _ his 
soul spoke to you through his lips and looked at you through 
his eyes, in both its strength and weakness. 

It is to be noted also, that all the immense success and 
popularity abroad did not turn Sumner’s head to any extent. 
He was, in a sense, full of himself before he went and after 
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he returned. But he brought back no affectation, no pseudo- 
aristocracy, no snobbishness. He may have tied his tie and 
carried his cane after the English fashion. But his heart 
remained thoroughly democratic and thoroughly American. 

And Sumner had a further claim to the kindness of others. 
He was consistently kind and amiable himself. ‘His smile 
is very beautiful,” wrote a lady who knew him well; “light- 
ing up his usually stern face, and melting away all its cold- 
ness. I never saw a face which was so changed by a smile.” 
Smiles of that description are wonderful friend-winners. 
Ali servants and dependents loved Sumner. Children loved 
him. “He is a man to whom all children come.” Could 
there be more charming testimony to amiability of character 
than that? Animals loved him. All dogs recognized in him 
a friend. 

Sumner was perfectly ready to carry this same amiabilit) 
into political life. The testimony is universal that, although 
he was involved in bitter controversy during all his publi 
career, he rarely cherished anything like enmity, rancor, or 
personal grudge. In later years his attacks on Johnson 
and Grant seemed to have an element of personal irritation: 
but he himself would never have admitted this, holding tha! 
his zeal was wholly and solely for the public good. 

The curious, the extraordinary thing, is that it was this 
constitutional amiability, abetted, no doubt, by the lack of 
very profound feeling I have suggested above, which made 
Sumner one of the most irritating, exasperating of political 
opponents. Nothing that his enemies could say could huri 
him. Why, then, should anything he said hurt them! The 
most savage, the most virulent, use of words that an ample 
vocabulary could support was perfectly legitimate warfare. 
After all, they were but words, why should they wound’ 
Thus, all through his career, he kept lashing men’s backs 
with verbal scorpions, and then innocently wondering why 
they did not like it. 

The same curious mixture of kindness and uncompromis- 
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ing severity is to be seen in Sumner’s friendships. These 
form one of the most attractive elements in his career. In 
nothing does he come nearer to real depth and tenderness 
of feeling than in his relations with Longfellow, with Felton, 
with Dana, with Lieber. When he left for Washington to 
enter the Senate, he parted from his home associations with 
what seem to have been real tears. “Three times yesterday 
I wept like a child,” he writes to Howe, “I could not help 
it: first in parting with Longfellow, next in parting with 
you, and lastly as I left my mother and sister.” How simple 
and winning is his expression of longing for Lieber: “I 
am more and more desolate and alone. I wish you and your 
dear wife were here. You would allow me to enter your 
house and be at home; to recline on the sofa and play the 
part of a friend of the house. I lead a joyless life with 
very little sympathy.” And Longfellow, with his exquisite 
genius for expressing affection, writes to Green of Sumner’s 
letters from Italy: “They are full of enthusiasm, and exhibit 
the softer and more poetical side of his character,—a side 
so little known or dreamed of by most people. He speaks 
of you often, and never without a caress.” 

Yet if any of these cherished friends presumed to differ 
politically, Sumner said words that made friendly relations 
impossible, for the time at any rate. With Longfellow no 
man could quarrel, any more than with an archangel. But, 
although Dana and the Senator usually agreed, there was a 
period of decided estrangement. Felton and Sumner had 
been most intimate in every way, but politics severed them, 
Sumner writing, characteristically, “In anguish I mourn 
your altered regard for me; but more than my personal 
loss, I mourn the present unhappy condition of your mind 
and character.” Lieber was long a devoted admirer and 
eulogist. He ventured criticism of some of his friend’s 
utterances and was rebuked from the usual lofty plane. 
Thereupon he writes, “His conduct towards me in this 
matter has been outrageous and unmanly. . . . Sumner 
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requires adulation and I am no flatterer.” Yet in later 
years their intercourse was renewed, and apparently became 
as active as it had ever been. 

Sumner’s marriage has peculiar interest in the light of the 
analysis we have thus far made of his character. A bachelor 
of nearly sixty woos a charming widow of thirty. They 
marry in the autumn—and part in the spring, as might have 
been expected. It is quite unnecessary to go into the various 
gossiping reasons for such a result. Human nature supplies 
enough of them. 

Sumner entered into the match with the earnest, and 
unfortunately rather novel, preoccupation of making some- 
one else happy. He came out of it embittered and suffering 
sincere distress. Long afterward he confided to a friend 
that “thoughts of suicide haunted him, and that he had 
visions of withdrawing from the world, and burying himself 
in some lonely chalet among Swiss mountains.” Probably 
this was not all literature. But I find no evidence that he 
ever dreamed it possible he might have been at fault. 

As for Mrs. Sumner, her case is covered by the remark 
of the poet, Bryant, in regard to it, that “a wife is not con- 
tent with a husband who is exclusively occupied with himself 
and his own greatness.” It is simply another instance of a 
woman’s marrying a man because he is devoted to all man- 
kind and leaving him because he is not devoted to her. 
Sumner, we can well believe, was as a husband always gentle, 
always considerate, always unselfish, and always exasperat- 
ing. I imagine that, after six months of marriage, Mrs. 
Sumner came to have a certain tenderness for the memory 
of Preston Brooks. 

As the theory of Sumner’s egotism and self-absorption 
seems to be to some extent contradicted by the number and 
warmth of his friendships, so it seems also not quite com- 
patible with his lack of distinct, definite, and passionate 
ambition. Until he entered political life, at the age of 
forty, we find no indication of a haunting desire to do any- 
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thing great. Though he lived in the company of authors, 
he expresses no wish to rival them. So in politics. He 
was elected Senator almost against his will, having never 
concerned himself in any way with the ordinary methods 
of political advancement. Although the senatorship prob- 
ably meant more to him than he said or thought it did, he 
certainly did not cherish it with any devouring eagerness. 
It is asserted that at various times he entertained visions of 
the presidency, but if so it was because he thought that 
the office needed Charles Sumner more than Charles Sumner 
needed the office. 

The same is true of that curious phenomenon, the pub- 
lication of his complete works, which was begun under his 
own supervision and carried out after his death in fifteen 
stout volumes. Such minute care of one’s own productions, 
the reprinting of every little letter bearing in any way on 
one’s political activity, would seem to prove an intense long- 
ing to perpetuate one’s reputation with posterity. No doubt 
Sumner had something of this hope. But I think he was 
quite as much influenced by the feeling that here were 
precious thoughts and rich ideas that posterity could ill 
afford to be without. What a poignant pathos there is in 
realizing how very small a portion of those fifteen volumes 
may be read to-day with either profit or delight. 

For the man was, after all and above all, a gesture of the 
time-spirit, a voice uttering something that the world pas- 
sionately needed to have uttered and that no one at that 
moment could utter so effectively as he. Others furnished 
the brains of the anti-slavery movement, others furnished the 
high-wrought imaginative enthusiasm, others furnished 
the hands and the physical fighting vigor. Also, we may 
doubt now whether the movement itself was in all ways a 
wise and practical one. But, in any case, it was a great 
moral protest, a great upheaval of progressive humanity 
against cruelty and wrong, and Sumner was the splendid 
political organ and instrument by which that protest found 
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expression. He had the muscles, he had the nerves—or lack 
of nerves,—he had the exhaustless capacity for labor, he 
had the courage, he had the aspect, which goes such a lone 
way, he had the abundant, redundant, resounding tumul! 
and torrent of speech. 

Thus his whole political career, his whole life, is identified 
with, is embodied in, the great moral movement to free the 
negro and make him, politically at any rate, the equal of the 
white. And no more imposing monument could be designed 
for any man than success in such an effort. Sumner’s anti- 
slavery struggle may be said to have begun in connection 
with the return of fugitive slaves from Massachusetts. From 
his election to the Senate in 1851 it became the preoccupation 
of his life. In speech after speech he poured out his fierce 
antipathy to the great Southern institution and the slave- 
holders who supported it, until the wrath of Preston Brooks 
eliminated him from the contest for the time. As soon as 
it was possible for him to return, the denunciation was 
renewed. During the war he urged tirelessly that the slaves 
should be emancipated. After the war he insisted that their 
civil and political rights should be secured, that they should 
be given every privilege and opportunity that was open to 
the whites. In one of his later speeches he summed up in 
a few words all that he had desired and striven for: “Sir, 
my desire, the darling desire, if I may say so, of my soul, 
at this moment, is to close forever this question so that it 
shall never again intrude into these chambers—so that here- 
after, in all our legislation, there shall be no such word as 
‘black’ or ‘white,’ but that we shall speak only of citizens 
and of men.” 

It is to be noted that in carrying out this great effort of 
statesmanship Sumner’s very limitations were of advantage 
to him. The fact that he was not an idealist, not an enthu- 
siast, made him practical in his methods. He wanted to see 
slavery abolished, but he had no sympathy with the extreme 
view that the Union should be sacrificed, if the Union and 
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slavery seemed inseparable. They were separable and they 
must be separated. To destroy the Union would perpetuate 
slavery instead of abolishing it. 

So, for his purposes, it was a gain that he should be 
uncompromising, that he should have a fine and unalterable 
belief that the conclusion of Charles Sumner was the conclu- 
sion of abstract truth. Schurz writes that when someone 
asked Sumner whether he had ever looked at the other side 
of the slavery question, he answered: “ ‘There is no other 
side” . . . It was difficult for him to understand how 
anyone could seriously consider the other side without being 
led astray by some moral obliquity.” 

And this same clear-cut, unquestioning view of his duty 
made him splendidly honest, utterly inaccessible to all those 
suggestions of indirect method which are apt to commend 
themselves to a mind that is too subtle in considering 
plausible alternatives. Sumner’s inborn rectitude made him 
seek the straight course only. His pride, his serene self- 
confidence, made him follow that course without wavering. 
There must be no spot, no taint, no stain upon such a person 
as Charles Sumner. And there was none. 

Lastly, it must not be forgotten that he was ready to 
endure martyrdom for the cause he believed in. He endured 
social martyrdom. Abolitionism was not popular in the best 
Boston families when Sumner took it up, and he was 
instantly cut off from some of the homes and firesides that 
had been most dear to him. It is pretty to hear Senator 
Hoar, who had a somewhat similar experience, enlarge with 
mocking exaggeration, on all that Sumner suffered in this 
way. 

He endured a physical martyrdom that was far more 
serious. To cure him of the effects of Brooks’s attack, Dr. 
Brown-Séquard put him through the torture of the moxa 
treatment, so horrible that after that time it was abandoned, 
as too severe. Sumner bore it with a fortitude that was 
absolutely heroic, refusing to be spared one single pang that 
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might enable him to return more quickly into the hottest of 
the fight. 

Yet, as I have said earlier, in spite of this great achieve- 
ment and the energy that carried it through, I cannot, after 
the most watchful consideration of evidence, find that he 
had any more intensity of feeling in regard to slavery than 
in regard to anything else. He was solemn, he was serious. 
he was persistent. He had not the passionate ideal enthu- 
siasm of Garrison, of Parker, of John Brown. His blood 
occasionally boils—on paper. He is inflamed with zeal— 
on paper. In reality, he goes at his task with a sturdy, 
tremendous, physical determination and accomplishes it. 
Shelley could never have accomplished practically one hun- 
dredth part of what Sumner did. But how absurd it would 
be to apply to Sumner Shelley’s words about himself, 


I am but as a nerve o'er which do creep 
The else unfelt oppressions of the earth. 


So we return to our conclusion that Sumner was simply 
the vocal organ of one of the greatest moral movements of 
the world. “The man,” says Senator Hoar, “who ever 
deemed himself sitting in a lofty pulpit with a mighty sound- 
ing board, with a whole widespread people for a congrega- 
tion.” He believed that words could do anything, and few 
men ever went further in demonstrating that words can. 
If he was only a voice, vow et praeterea nihil, and I fear he 
was little more, it may at least be said that the voice uttered 
nothing that was base or mean and that, even in its most 
wearisome iteration, it was always the high proclaimer of 
the moral law. 








THE FEDERAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS 
By Morrett W. Garnes 


AILROAD control by governmental commissions is 
properly a means and not an end. It glitters with 
technique and is refulgent of policies. But it tends to become 
its own object and to spend itself in a futile perfecting of 
administrative machinery. This has become more plainly 
evident since the war, by its vast consumption of capital, 
has made impossible the goal of an ultimate re-financing, 
through which the stocks and bonds of the railroad companies 
should be transferred to the shoulders of the government. 
Of the mechanism that the commissions have conceived, the 
valuation of the railroads by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is the most recent and most gigantic enlargement— 
the most searching in attack on the joints of the armor of 
private ownership. Viewed critically, it is but an uninspired 
assembling of barren facts, crude in its disregard both of 
practical results and of plain principles of ethics. Neverthe- 
less, it is an approaching reality and will have consequences 
that must be reckoned with. 

Private ownership of railroads has become public invest- 
ment in their securities. There are 622,000 stockholders. 
Directly and indirectly, there are some tens of millions of 
bondholders. The 11,000,000 deposit accounts in savings 
banks and the 40,000,000 life insurance policies derive both 
income and safety from railroad investment. The nation 
itself, in its individual capacity, already owns the outstand- 
ing sixteen billion dollars par of railroad securities. The 
owners and creditors of the railroads are not, therefore, a 
group or class; they are the people of the United States. 

The value of the railroads to their owners and creditors 
has always been measured by the market prices of the secur- 
ities held. This is a simple standard of value and easily 
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applied. The Federal valuation will set up an entirely 
different standard. This will not be based upon market. 
but upon pure, or abstract, value, arrived at by hypothesis 
and leaning upon cost—an entirely different matter from 
value—for tangible support. No two valuations of the 
same property have ever yet been, or ever will be, in agree- 
ment. The value depends upon the point of view. It is 
arrived at by processes of judgment rather than of calcula- 
tion; and even the foundation of costs, which seems so fixed 
and concrete, is honeycombed with doubt and controversy. 
If some certain hypothesis of valuation is finally adopted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and is made a leading 
factor in rate decisions, the market value of securities will 
unavoidably be altered. This is the kernel of the whole mat- 
ter. It is not a valuation of railroad properties but a 
re-valuation of railroad securities that the Commission 
proposes to make. 

Thus the Federal valuation is not merely to determine 
values; it is to alter them. It is not merely to alter values, 
but to change their character by the very fact of its inter- 
ruption of the continuity of the existing value, so that 
securities are no longer secure. No matter with what 
meticulous scruples its analyses may be applied, the process 
has the inherent taint of sumptuary legislation in that it 
operates to take away what is now one man’s property and 
give it to another. The values of the producer of trans- 
portation are to be reviewed by the government at the 
instance of the consumer in the name of a more just equity. 

Prosperity is not the object of civilization. But it is at 
least the means. This is especially true of diffused savings 
as distinguished from exceptional wealth. In the exuberance 
of the activities of youth we have in the United States 
developed the habit of thrift too little, and relied too much 
upon enterprise and achievement. A beginning of thrift 
has been made. Savings which are to maintain homes and 
families, have been invested very largely in railroad securities. 
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The safety of these securities is fundamentally called in 
question by the Federal valuation unless one assumes what 
has hardly yet proved to be the case with commission valua- 
tions, that the value to be found will approximate or exceed, 
the market values now existing. The valuation is obviously 
either a melting pot of values and may re-open and prolong 
the struggle for a competency, or it is an unreality that fails 
of its object of determining value. It is essentially and from 
its very nature opposed to thrift. At bottom it is a phase 
of governmental socialism, the derogation of the right of 
private property in the railroads being cloaked, but not 
hidden, by the ascendancy of the theory of the paramount 
right of “public use.” 

Already, before the valuation Act was passed by Congress 
in 1918, the values of railroad securities had been on a plane 
of shrinkage. ‘There were other reasons besides the over- 
regulation of railroads, the local application of valuation 
principles, and the general reign of ideas of like significance. 
The price of money had gone up and that of investments 
down. But railroad securities had suffered from especial 
difficulties, due to the too great repressive power of commis- 
sions, whose chief weapon, the valuation, is only now being 
forged. Seventeen per cent of railroad mileage is still in 
the hands of receivers. Bonds to the amount of more than 
$800,000,000 are in default. The earlier receiverships have 
dragged on for years, re-organization being impeded by the 
intricate and artificial requirements of commissions. Among 
the solvent railroads, dividends were during the last five 
years passed by lines operating fifteen per cent of the 
country’s mileage, and reduced on twenty per cent. Within 
ten years, the best secured and strongest railroad bonds lost 
ten per cent or more in market value, and lower grade bonds 
of substantial security, twenty per cent, a decline from which 
the recovery has been only partial and moderate. In times 
difficult at best for the investor, the commissions have super- 
imposed hazards and obstacles upon the investment in rail- 
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roads. The loss of values and the distaste for putting money 
into railroad construction have needed no valuation to mark 
their course. 

The weight of the new criterion of value may be judged 
from the colossal proportions of the physical programme of 
the Federal valuation. The cost, first estimated at $3,000,- 
000, has risen to $60,000,000. The duration of the work, 
placed at from two to three years in the beginning, now 
after three years’ experience, stretches ahead for five years 
more. This is only for the first valuation, after which there 
is to be a perpetual extension of the process in order to cover 
such new construction and improvements as may be under- 
taken. It is perhaps doubtful whether the inventorying will 
ever fully catch up with the growth of the railroads, or 
whether the conclusions based upon it will stand as the 
definite determination of the value of properties in a state 
of change and flux. Certainly, there must first come long 
years of controversy in the courts. But there is no doubt 
at all that the Interstate Commerce Commission is taking 
the valuation of the railroads seriously and conscientiously 
as a measure of value, and that it intends to enforce the 
new values by using them as an important factor in deciding 
rate cases. In the unhesitant mind of the Commission the 
old order changeth and the new is already given place. 
Director Prouty of the Valuation Division has justified the 
expense of the work by saying that an error or miscalcula- 
tion of so little as six per cent in the final figures would 
make a difference, one way or the other, of $60,000,000 a year 
in railroad revenues. $60,000,000 a year in earnings would 
also make a difference of more than a billion dollars in the 
market value of securities, which is based on earnings. The 
valuation, hew where it may, is fully intended to be a 
genuine and formidable arbiter of market values. 

The law, while itemizing the costs to be gathered at such 
labor, allows the Commission to use its own best judgment 
in determining the value itself. It must reconcile the value 
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as best it can with the three varying methods of cost computa- 
tion prescribed in the law, but is not otherwise bound by 
them. So the whole process becomes finally a question of 
induction and definition. Conferences have recently been 
held between the Commission and the railroads in the 
endeavor to arrive at agreed definitions of value which shall 
best stand the ultimate test of the courts. In these confer- 
ences, both extremes of value have been presented and ably 
argued. It has been claimed for the railroads that the 
value of their properties is measured by what these can earn 
from rates that are reasonable in and of themselves, rates 
that are established without regard to the valuation. It has 
been urged against the railroads that reasonable rates are, 
on the other hand, merely such rates as will produce a 
“fair return” on the inventory value of the properties, after 
deducting depreciation, eliminating land grants and dona- 
tions, disregarding the high prices and wages of construction 
periods, taking land at its ordinary price for non-railroad 
purposes, and presuming a programme of construction that 
could, under present conditions, with modern appliances and 
the aid of other existing railroads as sources of supply, be 
most expeditiously and economically carried out. There 
has been profound argument as to what constitutes value, 
but no agreement. 

Some middle ground between these two extremes of value 
will no doubt be chosen by the Commission. But this will 
probably be nearer the latter than the former extreme. The 
Commission has in its rate cases already begun to use rough 
guesses at value and “fair return” as determining rates. 
It cannot very well invalidate its perfected valuation by 
turning away from the inventory to the earning power, 
and stultify itself by saying that the rates determine the 
value. In the valuation work, the imaginary programme 
of reconstruction has been practically adopted. In its cur- 
rent accounting regulations, the Commission is definitely 
committed to depreciation and the elimination of discre- 
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tionary charges to capital accounts. Naturally, it will also, 
in any event, avoid infusing too much of the inferential] 
values, intangible to measurement, in substantiation of which 
it would itself have to plead before the public the cause of 
the railroads. It may, therefore, be fairly assumed that 
the valuation, proceeding along lines now clearly defined, 
will prove to be a downward valorization. 

This is admittedly a controversial point of view. The 
stronger among the railroad systems have acquiesced will- 
ingly in the valuation, knowing that the great cost of their 
properties will fully protect their securities, and hopeful 
that the value ascertained by the Commission will provide 
an impregnable bulwark against reductions of rates. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission itself would be loth to 
confess that the valuation necessarily leads towards rate 
reductions and a lowering of market values. It is only the 
state commissions and a radical following that launch a 
direct attack on securities and strive frankly for decreased 
freight and passenger charges. 

Quite generally, the hope persists that even though the 
machine of valuation be headed towards the marking down 
of properties, nevertheless, the rate of fair return to be 
finally established upon the diminished values would be high 
enough to sustain the existing market appraisal of securities. 
In that fortunate event, there would be no confiscation, 
merely a roundabout course of confirming the current level 
of investments. But the rate of fair return is a matter within 
the authority of the courts and cannot under the Constitu- 
tion be delegated to the Commission. The courts will not 
attempt to nullify the Commission’s valuation by granting 
a liberal return where the valuation has cut too deep, and a 
scant return where it may have been too generous. The 
rate customarily established by the courts is merely what it 
purports to be, a fair return on the value of the property 
as employed in the business. If the value itself is cut down 
below the investment, the rate of return will be too low. 
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The final employment of the valuation by the Commission, 
whether it actually prove to be relatively high or low, will 
necessarily result in reductions of rates. These will follow, 
although the value may be used with moderation, not as 
the sole determinant of rates but chiefly to mark the line of 
confiscation, and although reductions be confined to cases 
of unreasonable and undue profit, as shown by the valua- 
tion. ‘The Commission may aim at reasonableness, but the 
valuation itself is a radical process. The Commission will 
either throw it aside in rate decisions, or will find a sufficiency 
of cases of undue and unreasonable profit especially among 
the poorer and newer railroads. That it will also find 
instances of too small return among the trunk lines of great 
strength and wealth—whose values will be large—cannot 
be doubted. But these are also roads of low grade, highly 
competitive traffic, rates on which cannot be raised without 
injury or outcry. On the other hand, the Commission can 
reduce rates anywhere without immediate opposition from 
the public, particularly as railroads come once more to pre- 
sent an appearance of prosperity. It is certain, therefore, 
that there will be reductions of rates as a consequence of 
valuation; and less likely that there will be increases. 

Rates apply to traffic moved, not to companies moving it. 
All traffic is, in one way or another, competitive, and rates 
are inter-dependent. The Erie and the Lackawanna, the 
one watered forty years ago and the other paying twenty 
per cent dividends, serve the same cities and must accept 
freight at the same rates. But a reduction, either because 
of the water or on account of undue profit, would affect the 
rates not only of these two lines but of competing roads as far 
south as Norfolk and as far west as Galveston. It is a 
general principle that a railroad can develop a paying traffic 
only by offering rates which will enable people to make a 
living in its territory and to do business at a profit over its 
lines. Each railroad, therefore, competes with every other, 
either in the direct rivalry of routes or in the no less search- 
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ing competition of livelihoods. Accordingly, if in the fina] 
result, valuation attacks only alleged undue profits, or 
water, or extravagant construction, it must, nevertheless, 
bring about general reductions of rates. For lowering of 
rate schedules anywhere necessitates, either immediately or 
in the long run, counterbalancing reductions over a wide 
network of inter-related railroads. 

There is no water in rates to be squeezed out. Neither is 
there water in the market value of securities that rests on 
rates. If the recent financial history of the railroads did 
not sufficiently prove this, one has but to turn to the origin 
of the existing level of rates. The traffic, and not the raii- 
roads, has determined that level. Freight is commerce in 
transit between seller and buyer; it moves wherever there 
is a margin of profit in the sale. Now railroads have always 
been bidders for traffic, a larger tonnage bringing lower 
costs and reducing the burden of capital charges. The regu- 
lative movement itself originated in the illegitimate bidding 
for tonnage by railroads. From their very nature as 
mechanisms of “increasing return,” they gladly take on 
traffic whenever there is a profit, however small, in hauling 
it. Consequently the railroads have been the servants and not 
the masters of the flow of commerce. This service has been 
the basis of rates under private management of railroads, 
and is responsible at once for the vast development of inland 
resources and for the unparalleled use made of rail 
transportation in the United States. 

If the valuation, attacking a theoretically watered invest- 
ment through the channel of these rates which know no 
water, attempts to distort the natural rate levels along 
which commerce flows, it will disrupt the commercial move- 
ment, set the railroads up in place of commerce as masters 
of rates, and at once begin to approximate the condition 
under government ownership in Europe, where rates limit 
traffic instead of being moulded by it. The road which had 
its rates advanced would be more seriously injured by the 
valuation than the one which had its rates reduced, because 
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the shippers subject to such arbitrary increase would be shut 
off from their markets, and traffic would be ruined. By 
valuation it will be impossible to put rates up here and down 
there; and this is, from every standpoint, an entirely unfit 
basis upon which to establish reasonable rates for the 
handling of commerce. 

East and west, railroad building is at a pause. So unsat- 
isfactory to the investing public has been the experience of 
the preceding ten years that the railroads have been obliged 
to abandon their ceaseless task of keeping pace with, and 
anticipating, the commercial expansion of the country. Even 
the replenishment of equipment has been neglected. This 
has been by no design of the railroads but from sheer 
inability. It is the constant study of railroad finance, so 
long as money is available, to lay out an investment in new 
facilities that shall carry, and be carried by, the natural 
growth of traffic. This growth is a guess, the less depend- 
able the farther it reaches into the future; and these invest- 
ments are always at some risk, increasing with the importance 
of the new construction. Quite generally, they imply a 
period of lean years after the investment is laid out and 
before the traffic has grown up to meet it. In the face of 
the valuation and of the other measures increasing the risk 
on such capital as may be locked up in railroads, the purse 
of the public has been closed to railroad needs. So long as 
railroad enterprise was essentially a venture in the growth 
of commerce, it offered an investment most suitable and 
most attractive to the American spirit of confidence in the 
future. But with “values” to be determined, and market 
value subject to governmental re-adjustment, investors have 
rightly demanded some stronger assurance that they would 
get their money back. 

It takes from $500,000,000 to $750,000,000 a year to pro- 
vide the railroads with facilities and equipment necessary to 
handle the annual increment of commerce. Because of the 
constant inflow of investment, the railroads, which carried 
141,000,000,000 ton miles of freight and 16,000,000,000 pas- 
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senger miles in 1900, were able to haul 301,000,000,000 ton 
miles and 34,000,000,000 passenger miles in 1913. Normally 
the internal commerce of the country doubles every twelve 
years. At the present time, however, a progressive increase 
of traffic could not be accommodated by the railroads, because 
they have not been provided with money to meet it. Even 
the temporary increase of business from war activities is 
over-crowding the railroads, so that there is already com- 
plaint that manufacturers cannot get their coal and raw 
materials or ship their product. The recent poverty of the 
railroads is still a limiting factor, barring the return of full 
tides of prosperity. The misgovernment of commissions has 
thus set the stage for a repetition of lean years in the busi- 
ness of the country. It may not be that valuation will hold 
traffic down to its present level; but it is true that such an 
increase of commerce as that from 1900 to 1913 is out of 
the question until the market value of railroad investment 
shall have ceased to be the subject of correction and 
re-appraisal. 

Valuation resulting in lower rates presupposes a physical 
impossibility. The benefit to the public, from a forced 
reduction of rates, aside from the mere transfer of income 
from one person to another, must express itself in a stimula- 
tion of traffic. Shippers operate on a basis of margins of 
profit. Reduction of rates enables them to compete in more 
distant markets and leads in a broad way to substitution 
of transported for local products. The traffic is thus 
increased in geometrical ratio and, to carry it, the railroads 
require a corresponding increase in new investment. But 
the money could not be raised because railroad credit would 
be broken down by the very reductions that demanded more 
capital. It is accordingly impracticable to use the valua- 
tion as a basis for reduced rates, because the plan is 
financially irreconcilable with its logical consequences. 

On the other hand, valuation as a basis for increased rates, 
or even as a bulwark to maintain existing rates against 
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commission depredations, is an anomaly. The impelling 
political motive behind the valuation law was first the reduc- 
tion of rates, and second the setting of a favorable price 
upon the railroads for their acquisition by the government. 
This political issue is being pressed more and more sharply 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission just in propor- 
tion as it becomes evident that value, as conceived by the 
framers of the law, cannot be ascertained, but is a matter 
of opinion. Valuation can be no protection against unjust 
and indiscriminate reductions of rates by a commission. 
For a commission could be equally destructive of property 
rights in its valuation. 

If the Commission is to be fair in its valuation, it might 
much better first establish reasonable rates without going 
through the painful waste of the valuation programme. 
There could, as a matter of fact, be no justice, nothing but 
unworkable inequalities, in rate decisions based strictly upon 
a valuation of competing roads whose rates were under 
review; and nothing could be more subversive of equity 
than to change the rates of railroads as a whole to comport 
with a theoretical valuation different from that expressed in 
the market value of their securities. Unless valuation be, 
in fact, a mere method of influencing public opinion so that 
commissions can make rates at will, freed by its screen from 
censure and attack, it is devoid of merit. 

Valuation, considered seriously, is irresponsive to the 
physical need, linking increased investment with an annul- 
ment of the investor’s creed of values. It is essentially an 
experiment on a colossal scale in railroad finance which, after 
years of upheaval and indecision, will end in futility, settling 
no issues and serving only vaguely as stepping-stone, at last, 
to some form of rational outlook on the future. It would 
be, if it could be carried into effect, a costly policy to follow 
from a time of discouraged investment into a period when 
the world’s available capital shall become exhausted by war. 














EMERSON AND HIS JOURNALS 
By Henry A. BEERs 


HE publication of Emerson’s journals,* kept for over 
half a century, is a precious gift to the reading public. 
It is well known that he made an almost daily record of his 
thoughts: that, when called upon for a lecture or address, 
he put together such passages as would dovetail, without too 
anxious a concern for unity; and that from all these sources, 
by a double distillation, his perfected essays were finally 
evolved. 

Accordingly, many pages are here omitted which are to 
be found in his published works, but a great wealth of mat- 
ter remains—chips from his work-shop—which will be new 
to the reader. And as he always composed carefully, even 
when writing only for his own eye, and as consecutiveness 
was never his long suit, these entries may be read with a 
pleasure and profit hardly less than are given by his finished 
writings. 

The editors, with excellent discretion, have sometimes 
allowed to stand the first outlines, in prose or verse, of work 
long familiar in its completed shape. Here, for instance, is 
the germ of a favorite poem: 


“August 28. [1838.] 


“It is very grateful to my feelings to go into a Roman 
cathedral, yet I look as my countrymen do at the Roman 
priesthood. It is very grateful to me to go into an English 
church and hear the liturgy read. Yet nothing would induce 


* Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1820-76. Edited by E. W. 
Emerson and Waldo E. Forbes. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 


1909-14. 
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me to be the English priest. I find an unpleasant dilemma 
in this nearer home.” 

This dilemma is “The Problem.” And here again is the 
original of “The Two Rivers,” “as it came to mind, sitting 
bv the river, one April day” (April 5, 1856) : 

“Thy Voice is sweet, Musketaquid; repeats the music of 
the rain; but sweeter rivers silent flit through thee, as thou 
through Concord plain. 

“Thou art shut in thy banks; but the stream I love, flows 
in thy water, and flows through rocks and through the air, 
and through darkness, and through men, and women. I 
hear and see the inundation and eternal spending of the 
stream, in winter and in summer, in men and animals, in 
passion and thought. Happy are they who can hear it. 

“IT see thy brimming, eddying stream, and thy enchant- 
ment. For thou changest every rock in thy bed into a gem; 
all is real opal and agate, and at will thou pavest with dia- 
monds. ‘Take them away from thy stream, and they are 
poor shards and flints: So is it with me to-day.” 

These journals differ from common diaries in being a 
chronicle of thoughts, rather than of events, or even of 
impressions. Emerson is the most impersonal of writers, 
which accounts in part, and by virtue of the attraction of 
opposites, for the high regard in which he held that gossip, 
Montaigne. Still, there are jottings enough of foreign 
travel, lecture tours, domestic incidents, passing public 
events, club meetings, college reunions, walks and talks with 
Concord neighbors, and the like, to afford the material of a 
new biography,* which has been published uniformly with the 
ten volumes of journals. And the philosopher held himself 
so aloof from vulgar curiosity, that the general reader, who 
breathes with difficulty in the rarefied air of high specula- 
tions, will perhaps turn most readily to such more intimate 
items as occur. As where his little son—the “deep-eyed 


* Ralph Waldo Emerson. By O. W. Firkins. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 19165. , 
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boy” of the “Threnody’—being taken to the circus, said 
a propos of the ciown, “Papa, the funny man makes me 
want to go home.” Emerson adds that he and Waldo were 
of one mind on the subject; and one thereupon recalls a 
celebrated incident in the career of Mark Twain. The diarist 
is not above setting down jests—even profane jests—with 
occasional anecdotes, bons mots, and miscellaneous witticisms 
like “an ordinary man ora Christian.” I, for one, would like 
to know who was the “Miss of New Haven, who on 
reading Ruskin’s book [presumably “Modern Painters” ] 
said ‘Nature was Mrs. Turner.’ ” 
fair in the New Haven of 1848? 

In the privacy of his journals, every man allows himself 
a license of criticism which he would hardly practise in public. 
The limitations or eccentricities of Emerson’s literary tastes 
are familiar to most; such as his dislike of Shelley and con- 
tempt for Poe “the jingle man.” But here is a judgment, 
calmly penned, which rather takes one’s breath away: 
“Nathaniel Hawthorne’s reputation as a writer is a very 
pleasing fact, because his writing is not good for anything, 
and this is a tribute to the man.” This, to be sure, was in 
1842, eight years before the appearance of “The Scarlet 
Letter.” Yet, to the last, the romancer’s obsession with the 
problem of evil affected the resolved optimist as unwhole- 
some. Indeed he speaks impatiently of all novels, and 
prophesies that they will give way by and by to autobiogra- 
phies and diaries. The only exception to his general distaste 
for fiction is “The Bride of Lammermoor,” which he men- 
tions repeatedly and with high praise, comparing it with 
Aeschylus. 

The entry concerning Moore’s “Life of Sheridan”’ is sur- 
prisingly savage—less like the gentle Emerson, than like his 
truculent friend Carlyle: “He details the life of a mean, 
fraudulent, vain, quarrelsome play-actor, whose wit lay in 
cheating tradesmen, whose genius was used in studying jokes 
and bons mots at home for a dinner or a club, who laid traps 





’ 


Were there such witty 
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for the admiration of coxcombs, who never did anything good 
and never said anything wise.” 

Emerson’s biographers make a large claim for him. One 
calls him “the first of American thinkers”: another, “the 
only great mind in American literature.” This is a generous 
challenge, but I believe that, with proper definition, it may 
be granted. When it is remembered that among American 
thinkers are Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin Franklin, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, William James, and Willard Gibbs, one 
hesitates to subscribe to so absolute a verdict. Let it stand 
true, however, with the saving clause, “after the intuitional 
order of thought.” Emerson dwelt with the insights of the 
Reason and not with the logically derived judgments of the 
Understanding. (He capitalizes the names of these facul- 
ties, which translate the Kantian Vernunft and Verstand.) 
Dialectics he eschewed, professing himself helpless to con- 
duct an argument. He announced truths, but would not 
undertake to say by what process of reasoning he reached 
them. They were not the conclusions of a syllogism: they 
were borne in upon him—revelations. At New Bedford 
he visited the meetings of the Quakers, and took great inter- 
est in their doctrine of the inner light. 

When the heresies of the “Divinity School Address” 
(1838) were attacked by orthodox Unitarians (if there is 
such a thing as an orthodox Unitarian) like Andrews Nor- 
ton in “The Latest Form of Infidelity,” and Henry Ware 
in his sermon on “The Personality of God,” Emerson made 
no attempt to defend his position. In a cordial letter to 
Ware he wrote: “I could not possibly give you one of the 
‘arguments’ you cruelly hint at, on which any doctrine of 
mine stands; for I do not know what arguments are in refer- 
ence to any expression of a thought. [I delight in telling 
what I think; but if you ask me how I dare say so, or why 
it is so, I am the most helpless of mortal men.” 

Let me add a few sentences from the noble and beauti- 
ful passage written at sea, September 17, 1833: “Yesterday 
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I was asked what I mean by morals. I reply that I can- 
not define, and care not to define. . . . That which I 
cannot yet declare has been my angel from childhood until 
now. .. . It cannot be defeated by my defeats. It can- 
not be questioned though all the martyrs apostatize. 
What is this they say about wanting mathematical certainty 
for moral truths? I have always affirmed they had it. Yet 
they ask me whether I know the soul immortal. No. But 
do I not know the Now to be eternal? ... Men seem to 
be constitutionally believers and unbelievers. There is no 
bridge that can cross from a mind in one state to a mind in 
the other. All my opinions, affections, whimsies, are tinged 
with belief,—incline to that side. ... But I cannot give 
reasons to a person of a different persuasion that are at all 
adequate to the force of my conviction. Yet when I fail 
to find the reason, my faith is not less.” 

No doubt most men cherish deep beliefs for which they can 
assign no reasons: “real assents,” rather than “notional 
assents,”” in Newman’s phrase. But Emerson’s profession 
of inability to argue need not be accepted too literally. It 
is a mask of humility covering a subtle policy: a plea in 
confession and avoidance: a throwing off of responsibility 
in forma pauperis. He could argue well, when he wanted 
to. In these journals, for example, he exposes, with admir- 
able shrewdness, the unreasonableness and inconsistency of 
Alcott, Thoreau, and others, who refused to pay taxes 
because Massachusetts enforced the fugitive slave law: “As 
long as the state means you well, do not refuse your pista- 
reen. You havea tottering cause: ninety parts of the pista- 
reen it will spend for what you think also good: ten parts 
for mischief. You cannot fight heartily for a fraction. 

The state tax does not pay the Mexican War. Your coat, 
your sugar, your Latin and French and German book, your 
watch does. Yet these you do not stick at buying.” 

Again, is it true that Emerson is the only great mind in 
American literature? Of his greatness of mind there can be 
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no question; but how far was that mind in literature? No 
one doubts that Poe, or Hawthorne, or Longfellow, or 
Irving was in literature: was, above all things else, a man 
of letters. But the gravamen of Emerson’s writing appears 
to many to fall outside of the domain of letters: to lie in the 
provinces of ethics, religion, and speculative thought. They 
acknowledge that his writings have wonderful force and 
beauty, have literary quality; but tried by his subject matter, 
he is more a philosopher, a moralist, a theosophist, than a 
poet or a man of letters who deals with this human life as he 
finds it. A theosophist, not of course a theologian. Emer- 
son is the most religious of thinkers, but by 1836, when his 
first book, “Nature,” was published, he had thought him- 
self free of dogma and creed. Not the least interest of the 
journals is in the evidence they give of the process, the steps 
of growth by which he won to his perfected system. As early 
as 1824, we find a letter to Plato, remarkable in its mature 
gravity for a youth of twenty-one, questioning the exclusive 
claim of the Christian Revelation: “Of this Revelation I am 
the ardent friend. Of the Being who sent it I am the child. 

But I confess it has not for me the same exclusive and 
extraordinary claims it has for many. I hold Reason to be 
a prior Revelation. . .. I need not inform you in all its 
depraved details of the theology under whose chains Cal- 
vin of Geneva bound Europe down; but this opinion, that 
the Revelation had become necessary to the salvation of men 
through some conjunction of events in heaven, is one of its 
vagaries.” 

Emerson refused to affirm personality of God, “because 
it is too little, not too much.” Here, for instance, in 
the journal for Sunday, May 22, 1836, is the seed of the 
passage in the “Divinity School Address” which complains 
that “historical Christianity . . . dwells with noxious exag- 
geration about the person of Jesus”: “The talk of the 
kitchen and the cottage is exclusively occupied with persons. 

And yet, when cultivated men speak of God, they 
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demand a biography of him as steadily as the kitchen and 
the bar-room demand personalities of men. ... Theism 
must be, and the name of God must be, because it is a neces- 
sity of the human mind to apprehend the relative as flowing 
from the absolute, and we shall always give the absolute a 
name.” 

The theosophist whose soul is in direct contact with the 
“Oversoul” needs no “evidences of Christianity,” nor any 
revelation through the scripture or the written word. Reve- 
lation is to him something more immediate—a doctrine, said 
Andrews Norton, which is not merely a heresy, but is not 
even an intelligible error. Neither does the mystic seek proof 
of God’s existence from the arguments of natural theology. 
“The intellectual power is not the gift, but the presence of 
God. Nor do we reason to the being of God, but God goes 
with us into Nature, when we go or think at all.” 

The popular faith does not warm to Emerson’s impersonal 
deity. “I cannot love or worship an abstraction,” it says. 
“T must have a Father to believe in and pray to: a Father 
who loves and watches over me. As for the immortality you 
offer, it has no promise for the heart. 


My servant Death, with solving rite, 
Pours finite into infinite. 


I do not know what it means to be absorbed into the absolute. 
The loss of conscious personal life is the loss of all. ‘To 
awake into another state of being without a memory of this, 
is such a loss; and is, besides, inconceivable. I want to be 
re-united to my friends. I want my heaven to be a continua- 
tion of my earth. And hang Brahma!’ 

In literature, as in religion, this impersonality has discon- 
certing aspects to the man who dwells in the world of the 
senses and the understanding. “Some men,” says a note of 
1844, “have the perception of difference predominant, and 
are conversant with surfaces and trifles, with coats and 
coaches and faces and cities; these are the men of talent. 
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And other men abide by the perception of Identity: these 
are the Orientals, the philosophers, the men of faith and 
divinity, the men of genius.” 

All this has a familiar look to readers who remember the 
chapter on Plato in “Representative Men,” or passages like 
the following from “The Oversoul”: “In youth we are mad 
for persons. But the larger experience of man discovers 
the identical nature appearing through them all.” Now, in 
mundane letters it is the difference that counts, the pid and 
not the uno. The common nature may be taken for granted. 
In drama and fiction, particularly, difference is life and iden- 
tity is death; and this “tyrannizing unity” would cut the 
ground from under them both. 

This philosophical attitude did not keep Emerson from 
having a sharp eye for personal traits. His sketch of 
Thoreau in “Excursions” is a masterpiece; and so is the 
half-humorous portrait of Socrates in “Representative 
Men”; and both these are matched by the keen analysis of 
Daniel Webster in the journals. All going to show that 
this transcendentalist had something of “the devouring eye 
and the portraying hand” with which he credits Carlyle. 

As in religion and in literature, so in the common human 
relations, this impersonality gives a peculiar twist to Emer- 
son’s thought. The coldness of his essays on “Love” and 
“Friendship” has been often pointed out. His love is the 
high Platonic love. He is enamored of perfection, and indi- 
vidual men and women are only broken images of the abso- 
lute good. Mr. Henry James, Sr., being applied to by some 
biographer for copies of letters to or from Emerson, replied 
that he had kept none such, but that he remembered what 
“maidenly” letters he used to get from him; adding that 
he seemed to be always testing his correspondents, to see 
whether they were worthy of his “prim and rather bloodless 
friendship.” 


Have I a lover who is noble and free? 
I would he were nobler than to love me. 
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Alas! nous autres, we do not love our friends because they 
are more or less perfect reflections of divinity. We love them 
in spite of their faults: almost because of their faults: at 
least we love their faults because they are theirs. “You are 
in love with certain attributes,” said the fair blue-stocking 
in “Hyperion” to her suitor. ‘“ ‘Madam,’ said I, ‘damn 
your attributes!’ ” 

Another puzzle in Emerson, to the general reader, is the 
centrality of his thought. I remember a remark of Profes- 
sor Thomas A. Thacher, upon hearing an address of W. T. 
Harris, the distinguished Hegelian and educationalist. He 
said that Mr. Harris went a long way back for a jump. So 
Emerson draws lines of relation from every least thing to 


the centre. 
A subtle chain of countless rings 


The next unto the farthest brings. 


He never lets go his hold upon his theosophy. All his 
wagons are hitched to stars: himself from God he cannot 
free. But the citizen does not like to be always reminded of 
God, as he goes about his daily affairs. It carries a dis- 
turbing suggestion of death and the judgment and eternity 
and the other world. But, for the present, this comfortable 
phenomenal world of time and space is good enough for him. 
“So a’ cried out, ‘God, God, God!’ three or four times. 
Now I, to comfort him, bid him a’ should not think of God; 
I hoped there was no need to trouble himself with any such 
thoughts yet.” 

Another block of stumbling, about which much has been 
written, is Emerson’s optimism; which rests upon the belief 
that evil is negative, merely the privation or shadow of good, 
without real existence. It was the heresy of “Uriel” that 
there was nothing inherently and permanently bad: no line 
of division between good and evil—‘Line in nature is not 
found” ; “Evil will bless and ice will burn.” He turned away 
resolutely from the contemplation of sin, crime, suffering: 
was impatient of complaints of sickness, of breakfast- 
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table talk about headaches and a bad night’s sleep. Doubt- 
less had he lived to witness the Christian Science movement, 
he would have taken an interest in the underlying doctrine, 
while repelled by the element of quackery in the practice 
and preaching of the sect. Hence the tragedy of life is 
ignored or evaded by Emerson. But ici bas, the reality of 
evil is not abolished, as an experience, by calling it the priva- 
tion of good; nor will philosophy cure the grief of a wound. 
We suffer quite as acutely as we enjoy. We find that 
all those disagreeable appearances—“swine, spiders, snakes, 
pests, mad-houses, prisons, enemies,’—which he assures us 
will disappear, when man comes fully into possession of his 
kingdom, do not disappear but persist. 

The dispute between optimism and pessimism rests, in the 
long run, on individual temperament and personal experi- 
ence, and admits of no secure solution. Imposing systems 
of philosophy have been erected on these opposing views. 
Leibnitz proved that everything is for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds. Schopenhauer demonstrated the futility 
of the will to live; and showed that he who increaseth know]l- 
edge increaseth sorrow. Nor does it avail to appeal from 
the philosophers to the poets, as more truly expressing the 
general sense of mankind; and to array Byron, Leopardi, 
Shelley, and the book of “Lamentations,” and “The City 
of Dreadful Night” against Goethe, Wordsworth, Brown- 
ing, and others of the hopeful wise. The question cannot be 
decided by a majority vote: the question whether life is 
worth living, is turned aside by a jest about the liver. Mean- 
while men give it practically an affirmative answer by con- 
tinuing to live. Is life so bad? Then why not all commit 
suicide? Dryden explains, in a famous tirade, that we do not 
kill ourselves because we are the fools of hope— 


When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat... 


Shelley, we are reminded, calls birth an “eclipsing curse”’; 
and Byron, in a hackneyed stanza, invites us to count over 
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the joys our life has seen and our days free from anguish, 
and to recognize that whatever we have been, it were better 
not to be at all. 

The question as between optimist and pessimist is not 
whether evil is a necessary foil to good, as darkness is to 
light—a discipline without which we could have no notion 
of good,—but whether or not evil predominates in the uni- 
verse. Browning, who seems to have had somewhat of a 
contempt for Byron, affirms— 





. . . There ’s a simple test 
Would serve, when people take on them to weigh 
The worth of poets. “Who was better, best, 
This, that, the other bard?” . 
End the strife 
By asking ‘Which one led a happy life?” 


This may answer as a criterion of a poet’s “worth,” that 
is, his power to fortify, to heal, to inspire; but it can 
hardly be accepted, without qualification, as a test of 
intellectual power. Goethe, to be sure, thought lightly 
of Byron as a thinker. But Leopardi was a thinker and 
a deep and exact scholar. And what of Shakespeare’ 
What of the speeches in his plays which convey a pro- 
found conviction of the overbalance of misery in human 
life’—Hamlet’s soliloquy; Macbeth’s “Out, out, brief can- 
dle”; the Duke’s remonstrance with Claudio in “Measure 
for Measure,” persuading him that there was nothing in 
life which he need regret to lose; and the sad reflections of 
the King in “All’s Well that Ends Well” upon the approach 
of age, 





Let me not live after my flame lacks oil. 


It is the habit of present-day criticism to regard all such 
speeches in Shakespeare as having a merely dramatic char- 
acter, true only to the feeling of the dramatis persona who 
speaks them. It may be so; but often there is a weight 
of thought and emotion in these and the like passages which 
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breaks through the platform of the theatre and gives us the 
truth as Shakespeare himself sees it. 

Browning’s admirers accord him great credit for being 
happy. And, indeed, he seems to take credit to himself for 
that same. Now we may envy a man for being happy, but 
we can hardly praise him for it. It is not a thing that 
depends on his will, but is only his good fortune. Let it be 
admitted that those writers do us the greater service who 
emphasize the hopeful view, who are lucky enough to be 
able to maintain that view. Still, when we consider what 
this world is, the placid optimism of Emerson and the robus- 
tious optimism of Browning become sometimes irritating; 
and we feel almost like calling for a new “Candide” and 
exclaim impatiently, “Il faut cultiver notre jardin!” 


Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be. 


Oh no: the best has been: youth is the best. So answers 
general, if not universal, experience. Old age doubtless has 
its compensations, and Cicero has summed them up ingen- 
iously. But the “De Senectute” is, at best, a whistling to 
keep up one’s courage. 

Strange cozenage! None would live past years again, 

Yet all hope pleasure from what still remain, 

And from the dregs of life hope to receive 

What the first sprightly runnings could not give. 

I’m tired of waiting for this chymic gold, 

Which fools us young and beggars us when old. 


Upon the whole, Matthew Arnold holds the balance more 
evenly than either optimist or pessimist. 


. . Life still 
Yields human effort scope. 
But since life teems with ill, 
Nurse no extravagant hope. 
Because thou must not dream, 
Thou needs’t not then despair. 
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Spite of all impersonality, there is much interesting per- 
sonal mention in these journals. Emerson’s kindly regard 
for his Concord friends and neighbors is quite charming. He 
had need of much patience with some of them, for they were 
queer as Dick’s proverbial hat-band: transcendentalists, 
reformers, vegetarians, communists—the “cranks” of our 
contemporary slang. The figure which occurs oftenest in 
these memoranda is—naturally—Mr. A. Bronson Alcott. 
Of him Emerson speaks with unfailing reverence, mingled 
with a kind of tender desperation over his unworldliness and 
practical helplessness. A child of genius, a deep-thoughted 
seer, a pure visionary, living as nearly as such a thing is pos- 
sible, the life of a disembodied spirit. If earth were heaven, 
Alcott’s life would have been the right life. “Great Looker! 
Great Expecter!” says Thoreau. “His words and attitude 
always suppose a better state of things than other men are 
acquainted with. . . . He has no venture in the present.” 

Emerson is forced to allow that Alcott was no writer: 
talk was his medium. And even from his talk one derived 
few definite ideas; but its steady, melodious flow induced a 
kind of hypnotic condition, in which one’s own mind worked 
with unusual energy, without much attending to what was 
being said. “Alcott is like a slate-pencil which has a sponge 
tied to the other end, and, as the point of the pencil draws 
lines, the sponge follows as fast, and erases them. He talks 
high and wide, and expresses himself very happily, and for- 
gets all he has said. If a skilful operator could introduce a 
lancet and sever the sponge, Alcott would be the prince of 
writers.” “I used to tell him that he had no senses. , 
We had a good proof of it this morning. He wanted to 
know ‘why the boys waded in the water after pond lilies’ 
Why, because they will sell in town for a cent apiece and 
every man and child likes to carry one to church for a cologne 
bottle. ‘What!’ said he, ‘have they a perfume? I did not 
know it.’” 

And Ellery Channing, who had in him brave, translunary 
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things, as Hawthorne testifies no less than Emerson; as his 
own poems do partly testify—those poems which were so 
savagely cut up by Edgar Poe. Channing, too, was no 
writer, no artist. His poetry was freakish, wilfully imperfect, 
not seldom affected, sometimes downright silly—‘shamefully 
indolent and slovenly,” are Emerson’s words concerning it. 

Margaret Fuller, too, fervid, high aspiring, dominating 
soul, and brilliant talker: (“such a determination to eat this 
huge universe,” Carlyle’s comment upon her; disagreeable, 
conceited woman, Lowell’s and Hawthorne’s verdict). Mar- 
garet, too, was an “illuminator but no writer.” Miss Pea- 
body was proposing to collect anecdotes of Margaret’s youth. 
But Emerson throws cold water on the project: ‘Now, 
unhappily, Margaret’s writing does not justify any such 
research. All that can be said is that she represents an inter- 
esting hour and group in American cultivation; then that 
she was herself a fine, generous, inspiring, vinous, eloquent 
talker, who did not outlive her influence.” 

This is sound criticism. None of these people could write. 
Thoreau and Hawthorne and Emerson, himself, were accom- 
plished writers, and are American classics. But the collected 
works of Margaret Fuller, in the six-volume “Tribune 
Memorial Edition” are disappointing. They do not interest, 
are to-day virtually unreadable. A few of Channing’s most 
happily inspired and least capriciously expressed verses find 
lodgment in the anthologies. As for Alcott, he had no tech- 
nique at all. For its local interest I once read his poem “New 
Connecticut,” which recounts his early life in the little old 
hilltop village of Wolcott (Alcott of Wolcott), and as a 
Yankee pedlar in the South. It is of a winning innocence, a 
more than Wordsworthian simplicity. I read it with pleas- 
ure, as the revelation of a singularly pure and disinterested 
character. As a literary composition, it is about on the level 
of Mother Goose. Here is one more extract from the jour- 
nals, germane to the matter: 

“In July [1852] Mr. Alcott went to Connecticut to his 
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native town of Wolcott; found his father’s farm in posses- 
sion of a stranger; found many of his cousins still poor 
farmers in the town; the town itself unchanged since his 
childhood, whilst all the country round has been changed by 
manufactures and railroads. Wolcott, which is a mountain, 
remains as it was, or with a still less population (ten thou- 
sand dollars, he said, would buy the whole town, and all the 
men in it) and now tributary entirely to the neighboring 
town of Waterbury, which is a thriving factory village. 
Alcott went about and invited all the people, his relatives and 
friends, to meet him at five o’clock at the schoolhouse, wher« 
he had once learned, on Sunday evening. Thither they all 
came, and he sat at the desk and gave them the story of 
his life. Some of the audience went away discontented, 
because they had not heard a sermon, as they hoped.” 

Some sixty years after this entry was made, I undertook 
a literary pilgrimage to Wolcott in company with a friend. 
We crossed the mountain from Plantsville and, on the out- 
skirts of the village, took dinner at a farm-house, one wing of 
which was the little Episcopal chapel in which the Alcott 
family had worshipped about 1815. It had been moved over, 
I believe, from the centre. The centre itself was a small 
green, bordered by some dozen houses, with the meeting- 
house and horse sheds, on an airy summit overlooking a vast 
open prospect of farms and woods, falling away to the 
Naugatuck. We inquired at several of the houses, and of the 
few human beings met on the road, where was the birthplace 
of A. Bronson Alcott? In vain: none had ever heard of him, 
nor of an Alcott family once resident in the town: not even 
of Louisa Alcott, whose “Little Women” still sells its 
annual thousands, and a dramatized version of which was 
even then playing in New York to crowded houses. ‘The 
prophet and his country! We finally heard rumors of a 
certain Spindle Hill, which was vaguely connected with tra- 
ditions of the Alcott name. But it was getting late, and we 
availed ourselves of a passing motor car which set us some 
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miles on our way towards the Waterbury trolley line. This 
baffled act of homage has seemed to me, in a way, symbolical, 
and I have never renewed it. 

It was Emerson’s belief that the faintest promptings of the 
spirit are also, in the end, the practical rules of conduct. A 
paragraph written in 1887 has a startling application to the 
present state of affairs in Europe: “I think the principles 
of the Peace party sublime. . . . If a nation of men is 
exalted to that height of morals as to refuse to fight and 
choose rather to suffer loss of goods and loss of life than to 
use violence, they must be not helpless, but most effective 
and great men: they would overawe their invader and make 
him ridiculous: they would communicate the contagion of 
their virtue and inoculate all mankind.” 

Is this transcendental politics? Does it belong to what 
Mr. Roosevelt calls, with apt alliteration, the “realm of shams 
and shadows”? It is, at all events, applied Christianity. It 
is the principle of the Society of Friends; and of Count Tol- 
stoy, who of all recent great writers is the most consistent 
preacher of Christ’s gospel. 

















THE HILL WIFE 
By Rosert Frost 


Loneliness 
(Her Word) 


One ought not to have to care 

So much as you and I 

Care when the birds come round the house 
To seem to say good-bye; 


Or care so much when they come back 
With whatever it is they sing: 

The truth being we are as much 

Too glad for the one thing 


As we are too sad for the other here— 
With birds that fill their breasts 

But with each other and themselves 
And their built or driven nests. 


House Fear 


Always—I tell you this they learned— 
Always at night when they returned 

To the lonely house from far away 

To lamps unlighted and fire gone gray, 
They learned to rattle the lock and key 

To give whatever might chance to be 
Warning and time to be off in flight: 

And preferring the out- to the in-door night, 
They learned to leave the house door wide 
Until they had lit the lamp inside. 
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THE HILL WIFE 


The Smile 
(Her Word) 


I didn’t like the way he went away. 

That smile! It never came of being gay. 

Still he smiled—did you see him?—I was sure! 
Perhaps because we gave him only bread 

And the wretch knew from that that we were poor. 
Perhaps because he let us give instead 

Of seizing from us as he might have seized. 
Perhaps he mocked at us for being wed, 

Or being very young (and he was pleased 

To have a vision of us old and dead). 

I wonder how far down the road he’s got. 
He’s watching from the woods as like as not. 


The Oft-Repeated Dream 
She had no saying dark enough 
For the dark pine that kept 
Forever trying the window latch 
Of the room where they slept. 


His tireless but ineffectual hands 

That with every futile pass 

Made the great tree seem as a little bird 
Before the mystery of glass! 


He never had been inside the room, 
And only one of the two 

Was afraid in an oft-repeated dream 
Of what he thought to do. 


The Impulse 


It was too lonely for her there, 

And too wild, 

And since there were but two of them, 
And no child, 
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And work was little in the house, 

She was free, 

And followed where he furrowed field, 
Or felled tree. 


She rested on a log and tossed 
The fresh chips, 

With a song only to herself 
On her lips. 


And once she went to break a bough 
Of black alder. 

She strayed so far she scarcely heard 
When he called her— 


And didn’t answer—didn’t speak— 
Or return. 

She stood, and then she ran and hid 
In the fern. 


He never found her, though he looked 
Everywhere, 

And he asked at her mother’s house 
Was she there. 


Sudden and swift and light as that 
The ties gave, 

And he learned of finalities 
Besides the grave. 








WISE MEN WHO HAVE PASSED FOR FOOLS 


By Hueco WALKER 


How did the foolish ever pass for wise 
By calling life a burden, a man a fly 
Or worm or what ’s most insignificant? 


Browning asks this question; and follows it up with a very 
effective satire on the folly of elevating nature at the expense 
of man. It is strange enough that folly should pass for 
wisdom, but surely stranger still that wisdom should be mis- 
taken for folly. Yet this singular mistake has occasionally 
been made. Little stress can be laid on the opinions of one 
or two perverse and possibly malignant censors. ‘To such, 
Solomon’s wives afferd sufficient ground for doubting the 
good sense of the wisest of men; and the fact that Aristotle 
did not know certain things which they know seems a sound 
reason for charging him with ignorance. What is really 
extraordinary is to find such a misapprehension becoming 
general, and prevailing among men who are neither perverse 
nor malignant. The case is rare, and probably it never 
occurs without some contributory defect on the part of the 
victim; but there are three instances in English literature 
so remarkable as to deserve consideration—the instances of 
Richard Steele, Oliver Goldsmith, and James Boswell. 
Charles Lamb might almost be added as a fourth; for 
though Carlyle’s is probably the only thoroughly ill-natured 
criticism of him, and though his friends from time to time 
had glimpses of the truth that he was an exceptionally wise 
as well as a marvellously witty man, yet the light was speedily 
obscured, and their steady opinion was that they themselves 
were greatly his superiors in true wisdom. Southey wrote 
of him de haut en bas, and drew upon himself the scathing 
rebuke of “The Tombs in the Abbey”; Coleridge spoke of 
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him as the “gentle-hearted Charles,” and provoked the 
retort that the victim of his somewhat condescending praise 
would rather be called “drunken dog.” When the death of 
James Hogg drew from Wordsworth an extempore effusion 
on contemporaries recently lost, he characterized Lamb a; 
“the frolic and the gentle.” The contrast with the lines on 
Coleridge is significant: 


The rapt one, of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth. 


It marked an epoch in time when 


Every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source. 


When Lamb died there was one kind and mirthful creature 
the less. There is nothing at all objectionable in Words- 
worth’s phrase about Lamb except that it conveys no hint 
of his genius. Evidently premeditation was needed to 
recognize that there was more than mirth and gentleness in 
him. We see the result of that premeditation in the more 
deliberate lines “Written after the Death of Charles Lamb.” 
Every word in those lines is true and just. But they were 
written after deliberation, not extempore; and by the time 
Hogg died, Wordsworth had unconsciously taken up again 
the view that Lamb’s chief qualities were mirthfulness and 
goodness of heart. 

Probably there survives in many minds even now some 
vague conception of this sort. We all know the story of 
Lamb’s relations with his sister, and think of him therefore 
as one of the most lovable of men. We remember that he 
liked children ‘“‘b-b-boiled,” and that he was the author of 
an irresistibly amusing essay on roast pig; and so his mirth- 
fulness is established. We need to reflect before we realize 
that the first of all the characteristics of the “Essays of Elia” 
is their wisdom; but when we do reflect, that is the conclusion 
to which we are driven. Of all the critics of that time, not 
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even excepting Coleridge, Lamb was the most uniformly 
right. His “Character of the late Elia” proves that he 
could criticise even himself with an insight almost flawless. 
He had a capacity certainly not surpassed and perhaps not 
equalled by any contemporary for understanding those with 
whom he did not agree. Neither Quaker nor Methodist nor 
Romanist had cause to be shy of him, as he truly says they 
were shy of Southey. His charity embraced them all. He 
is as full of the wisdom which is gathered from the crowded 
streets as of that which is culled from books. Judged only 
by his essays, Lamb was one of the wisest as well as the 
wittiest of men. And it is worth remembering that we have 
his letters as well as his essays to judge by, and that so good 
a critic as Edward FitzGerald preferred them to the essays. 
We no longer have his conversation, but FitzGerald adds, 
on the authority of Patmore, that his talk, “when just 
enough animated by gin and water,” was better than either. 
Yet all his wisdom was concealed, partially from his friends, 
and almost wholly from others, by his propensity for jests. 
“T have seen him sometimes,” he says of himself, “in what 
is called good company, but where he has been a stranger, 
sit silent, and be suspected for an odd fellow; till some 
unlucky occasion provoking it, he would stutter out some 
senseless pun (not altogether senseless perhaps, if rightly 
taken), which has stamped his character for the evening. 
It was hit or miss with him; but nine times out of ten, he 
contrived by this device to send away a whole company his 
enemies.” 

Lamb, however, stands only on the outskirts of the com- 
pany of wise men who have passed for fools. Of the others, 
Thackeray has partially rehabilitated Steele, Carlyle is 
generally acknowledged to have vindicated Boswell against 
Macaulay, and Mr. Frankfort Moore has made a vigorous 
attempt to show that Goldsmith was by no means the 
“inspired idiot” of literary legend. But it is half amusing 
and half pathetic to observe that no better way of doing 
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so occurs to him than maligning Boswell. And yet the one 
unanswerable argument in favor of Goldsmith is his writings: 
and the very same argument is available for Boswell—is, 
indeed, the argument by which Carlyle established his case. 
Mr. Moore, therefore, to borrow an illustration from Huxley, 
is like the drunken fellow in Hogarth’s picture, seated on 
the projecting sign of an inn and busily engaged in sawing 
away his own support. If Goldsmith’s writings do not 
refute the “inspired idiot” legend, nothing else will avail 
against the weight of contemporary evidence; and if Bos- 
well’s writings do not, it would at least require an intricate 
argument to show that Goldsmith’s do. 

It will be convenient to take the three in chronological 
order. As to Steele, we have the comprehensive judgment 
of Swift, that “he has committed more absurdities in 
economy, friendship, love, duty, good manners, politics, reli- 
gion, and writing, than ever fell to one man’s share.” But 
this was written in a paper “On the Importance of the 
Guardian,” where Swift had political ends in view. Neither 
can the strictures of the critic Dennis, whose hand was 
against every man, be accepted as just. On the other side, 
there is ample evidence from contemporaries—from Swift 
himself, from Addison, from Pope, from Cibber, and from 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu—to show that if Steele was 
not the least faulty, he was certainly one of the best-hearted 
and most lovable of men. It has been too much the fashion 
to lay stress upon his faults and to pass over his merits 
somewhat lightly. The letters to his dear Prue were all 
preserved and were published unedited. Under such a reve- 
lation, how many decent reputations would shrivel up? We 
know that Addison drank as well as Steele, but we do not 
know with the same intimacy how much he drank. There 
are, doubtless, multitudes of men whose every letter might 
be published, and yet not reveal such flaws; but how many 
are there whose letters would reveal such goodness of heart! 
Leigh Hunt was justified in his exclamation, “If there were 
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no worse men in the world than Steele, what a planet we 
should have of it!” 

Steele had other vices besides drunkenness and prodigality ; 
but there is something about them all which justifies Cibber’s 
description of him as “the most innocent rake that ever trod 
the rounds of indulgence.” Johnson was a professed moral- 
ist. It is he who, on the authority of Savage, tells the story 
of the dinner in which the bailiffs play the part of waiters, 
and also one less frequently quoted, of Steele’s carrying 
Savage away to a tavern, where he dictated and Savage 
wrote a pamphlet which had to be sold before the dinner 
could be paid for. Sir Richard had “retired that day only 
to avoid his creditors, and composed the pamphlet only to 
discharge his reckoning.” Yet, though he was fully informed 
as to Steele’s extravagance and debauchery and other sins, 
when Boswell objected that Steele’s conduct was not strictly 
suitable to his character as the author of “The Christian 
Hero,” all Johnson said was that he believed Steele “practised 
the lighter vices.” 

As Steele’s frankness has damaged his character, so his 
generosity has lowered his literary reputation. He delighted 
to exalt Addison at his own cost, and many have taken his 
words to be literally true. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, his reputation stood far below Addison’s. Both 
Johnson and Goldsmith much preferred the latter. After 
the romantic revival, however, there was a temporary reac- 
tion. Neither Coleridge nor Hazlitt was so sure of Addison’s 
superiority; and Landor had no doubt whatever that Steele 
was the better critic. It seemed as if his blemishes were to 
be forgotten and his merits fully recognized, if not even 
exaggerated. But in 1843 Macaulay reviewed Lucy Aikin’s 
“Life of Addison,” and it suited him to exalt Addison by 
depreciating Steele both as man and as author. It is skil- 
fully done, but the bias is evident to the attentive reader. 
Steele, we are told, “was one of those people whom it is 
impossible either to hate or to respect. . . . In speculation, 
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he was a man of piety and honor; in practice, he was much 
of the rake and a little of the swindler. He was, however. 
so good-natured that it was not easy to be seriously angry 
with him, and that even rigid moralists felt more inclined to 
pity than to blame him, when he diced himself into a spung- 
ing house or drank himself into a fever.” There is her 
scarcely a clause, or even a word, for which evidence at least 
plausible might not be adduced. “Swindler” is hard, but 
then it is qualified by the phrase “a little’; and it is undenia- 
ble that there were transactions in Steele’s life that stood in 
need of charitable interpretation. But surely something 
more vigorous might have been said in favor of the warmest 
heart of that age, some fuller acknowledgment might have 
been made of that generosity which led Leigh Hunt to prefer 
Steele with all his faults to Addison with all his essays. 

The bias is more evident when Macaulay goes on to say 
that Addison “regarded Steele with kindness not unmingled 
with scorn.” For this scorn he adduces no evidence, nor is 
any easily discoverable. If Addison really felt scorn, the 
worse for Addison. It is, however, probable enough that 
he felt compassion; for Steele’s weaknesses were such as to 
evoke that feeling, and Forster has justly remarked that 
no one so much as Steele has suffered from it. But it is in 
his estimate of Steele’s literary merit that Macaulay’s preju- 
dice is most conspicuous. He denies him the principal part 
of the credit of his great invention, the periodical essay, con- 
cluding that the development of this literary form was due 
almost wholly to Addison. His essays, not Steele’s, rendered 
a service to morality of which “it is difficult to speak too 
highly.” This is a point to which we must return. 

It is a tribute to the power of Macaulay that his essay 
cast a shadow over Steele which is probably not even yet 
wholly dissipated. Mr. Aitken, whose “Life of Steele’ 
embodies the results of research more thorough than anybody 
else has ever bestowed upon the subject, pronounces, it 1s 
true, that “in spite of weaknesses, which are among the 
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most apparent of all those to which mortals are liable, Steele’s 
character is more attractive and essentially nobler than 
perhaps that of any of the greatest of his contemporaries 
in the world of letters”; but some no doubt regard this as 
merely another illustration of the love of biographers. Cer- 
tainly Macaulay’s shadow still hung over Thackeray. The 
latter could not, indeed, expunge Steele from the rolls of 
great literature, and it is clear that he loved the man. He 
praised the essays judiciously as well as warmly. He showed 
a kindly tolerance of the weaknesses of the man, and an 
appreciation of his open-hearted generosity. But he is 
somewhat apologetic, he seems to feel that his love for Steele 
is an emotion which cannot wholly be justified. He would 
certainly not have called Steele a wise man, and perhaps he 
would have dissented with hesitation from one who de- 
nounced him as a fool. Forster, in his article in the “Quar- 
terly Review,” seems to have been the first man who boldly 
controverted Macaulay and wrote with power and conviction 
in praise both of Steele the man and of Steele the writer. 
This more favorable view is that which is now accepted not 
only by Mr. Aitken, but by Mr. Austin Dobson and, gen- 
erally, by those who are best entitled to express an opinion. 
Yet some even of these may still think Steele far from being 
a wise man, and perhaps be disposed to say that he had in 
him more than the average share of folly. 

What is wisdom? If it be equivalent to prudence, then 
Steele was one of the greatest of fools. Now, no one will 
deny that prudence is an ingredient in perfect wisdom; and 
inasmuch as Steele more than most men lacked prudence, 
he, so far, more than most men lacked wisdom. But wisdom 
in reality is a far wider conception; and if in point of 
prudence Steele was one of the most foolish, in some other 
respects he was among the wisest of men. It is surely an 
evidence of wisdom to have devised a form of literature 
which for a hundred years remained not only one of the 
most fruitful sources of harmless pleasure, but one of 
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the most potent instruments of social reform. And this 
Steele did by the invention of the periodical essay. It js 
true he had a forerunner in Defoe and took hints from the 
“Review.” So had Watt forerunners in the invention of 
the steam engine. But Watt’s was the first engine which 
was practically successful, and Steele’s was the first periodical] 
in which the literary element predominated over the element 
of news. 

It is further true that Macaulay in effect denies Steele 
this credit, belittles his achievement, and ascribes to Addison 
the creation of the periodical essay in the shape in which 
we still know it. But this is precisely the head and front 
of Macaulay’s offending, the greatest of the injustices he 
has done to the memory of Steele. It was Steele, not 
Addison, who first made literary criticism a feature of the 
essay. It was Steele, not Addison, who first denounced the 
wickedness and ridiculed the folly of duelling. It was Steele, 
not Addison, who first showed how “The Tatler” might 
be used to purify family life, to inculcate reverence for 
women, yet at the same time by gentle raillery to make 
women ashamed of faults and frailties which custom had 
hitherto encouraged. In a word, Steele’s claim to be con- 
sidered the originator of the periodical essay is, to revert to 
the illustration already used, as good as Watt’s claim to be 
considered the inventor of the steam engine. To him we 
owe the literary form which for the greater part of a century 
remained the most popular, and which proved the most 
efficient instrument for the reform of manners. 

To such a man is surely due a good deal more than com- 
passion. It is true he was far from being a perfectly wise 
man. A perfectly wise man would not have drunk too much, 
and a perfectly wise man would have been careful of his 
money. But folly originates nothing that is of use to man- 
kind. Folly never yet initiated a campaign against impure 
talk and against the senseless endangering of life. It was 
not folly that set to work to wash from womanhood the 
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mire with which it had been befouled by a licentious Restora- 
tion. ‘To initiate such attempts was remarkable enough; 
to succeed in them was surely a proof of wisdom more than 
sufficient to redeem Steele’s frailties and “lighter vices.” 
Judge by their fruits Steele on the one hand and on the 
other any score of quiet, blameless, industrious country 
clergymen of the time, and it seems quite open to doubt 
whether the balance of good after deduction of evil would 
not prove to be greater in the case of Steele than in the case 
of the whole twenty added together. But if to produce good 
by means never before thought of is not to be wise, what is 
wisdom’ We must recur to Carlyle’s noble principle. The 
great question is, not what are the inches of deflection from 
the true orbit, but whether the diameter of the orbit is that 
of a city hippodrome, or the path of a planet. By whom 
much has been achieved, to him should much be pardoned. 
Possibly, after all, Dick Steele with all his faults was a wiser 
man than Addison. He was assuredly a more original one. 

After Steele had been in his grave about thirty years, 
his fellow countryman Goldsmith began to be known as a 
writer, and before the close of his brief forty-five years of 
life, he had won a reputation for folly far surpassing even 
that of Steele. For the folly of Steele was conceived to 
consist principally in debauchery and reckless improvidence; 
while Goldsmith was thought to share these faults, and to 
add to them a positive silliness. 


Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness call’d Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, and talk’d like poor Poll, 


has been taken for a statement of literal fact. Mr. Frankfort 
Moore, as has already been said, vigorously defends Gold- 
smith, but unfortunately thinks that the best way of doing 
so is to blacken and belittle Boswell. In one passage he 
goes so far as to attribute the whole of the mischief to Bos- 
well. “The difference,” he says, “between the treatment of 
Johnson and Goldsmith by modern readers is that, while 
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Johnson the man is held in high esteem, Johnson the writer 
is referred to apologetically; whereas Goldsmith the writer 
is accepted with enthusiasm and Goldsmith the man is dis- 
missed with the exclamation with which Washington Irving 
concludes his sketch of his life, ‘Poor Goldsmith! In each 
case the result is wholly due to the testimony of Boswell.” 
Wholly due to Boswell it assuredly is not: we need go no 
farther than Mr. Moore’s own “Life of Goldsmith” for 
evidence of that; for he quotes Garrick’s jingle about Noll 
and Poll. Not only have we that, but Richard Cumberland 
pronounces the comparison to the parrot to be apt. Mrs. 
Piozzi calls Goldsmith a paltry fellow though a polished 
poet, and a vile Punchinello as well as a critic and historian. 
That “inspired idiot” was Walpole’s phrase is attested not 
only by Boswell, but by Thomas Davies in his “Life of 
Garrick.” Walpole, moreover, in his “Letters,” speaks of 
Goldsmith as “a poor soul that had sometimes parts, though 
never common sense.” And Northcote declared that people 
who, when Goldsmith entered a room, were silent from awe 
of his literary reputation, when he came out again were 
riding upon his back. In short, surprising as it is, and 
explain it how we may, the fact is certain that an extremely 
unflattering opinion of Goldsmith the man was very general 
among his contemporaries. 

That Macaulay accepted this unflattering opinion need 
occasion no surprise. It led up to the still more remarkable 
case of Boswell. Goldsmith was a fool who attained literary 
eminence in spite of his weaknesses; Boswell was a fool 
who attained it by reason of his weaknesses. But it is strange 
indeed that Carlyle, at the very moment when he is demo!- 
ishing the latter theory, should accept the former, apparently 
without question. Yet so it is. “ ‘An inspired idiot’,’ he 
says, “Goldsmith hangs strangely about Johnson. 

Yet, on the whole, there is no evil in the ‘gooseberry-fool ; 
but rather much good.” We can only explain this on the 
supposition that the mass of contemporary evidence seemed 
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to Carlyle conclusive. It still lies heavy upon Goldsmith. 
Mr. Moore has failed to explain it away, and his theory that 
the misunderstanding arose from an English inability to 
comprehend Irish humor is hardly convincing. Yet, in 
spite of all the evidence, the view of Goldsmith as an inspired 
idiot is flatly incredible. Let us bring it to the test of his 
works and ask whether the author of such works could 
possibly have been, in any relation of life, a mere fool. 

In the first place, the excellence of Goldsmith’s style, 
both in verse and in prose, is admitted by all. To the heroic 
couplet he imparted a charm that only he could give. 
Nervous and strong in the hands of Dryden, brilliant in 
those of Pope, never till it was handled by Goldsmith did 
it become winning. From the first line of “The Traveller,” 
“Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,” through all the 
familiar passages of “The Deserted Village”—the picture 
of sweet Auburn, the lines about the “bold peasantry, their 
country’s pride,” those which delineate the village preacher 
and the broken soldier, the invective against luxury and the 
appeal for the poor—everywhere the reader is conscious of 
a grace of movement which neither Dryden nor Pope nor 
Johnson could rival. He is conscious also, if he pauses, of 
a power of thought that is by no means common. The author 
of these poems is not merely a singer of “woodnotes wild”; 
he is a poet who deals in meanings. Here style has the best 
of all foundations—thought. In the prose we find the same 
grace and beauty, and the same underlying thought. Put 
the thought as far as possible for the moment aside, and it 
is still evident that the grace and beauty cannot spring sud- 
denly out of the void. They are the outcome of a rare gift 
in Goldsmith, which assuredly remained his after he had 
laid down his pen as well as when he was writing. No fool 
ever wrote a fine style; none but a great man ever wrote 
a great style, for “the style is the man.” 

If, however, Goldsmith were re-written in such a way as 
to destroy the beauty of style, would the whole value of his 
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works be gone? The answer is, emphatically no. The loss 
would indeed be incalculable, but there would remain a solid 
and a valuable core of thought. Goldsmith’s limpid and 
melodious English has served to conceal the depths of his 
thought. Destroy the graceful verse, and of course the 
poems are ruined; but evidence enough remains that they 
are the outcome, not of a momentary inspiration, but of sus- 
tained and habitual thought. The author of “The Deserted 
Village” had reflected upon the condition of the peasantry 
and the causes of the rise and fall of nations. In the prose 
works the evidence of thought is perhaps even more copious. 
Of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” Carlyle has said that it is 
“the best of all modern Idyls, but it is and was nothing 
more.” ‘Though the praise is warm, it is a little less than 
is due. It is influenced by Carlyle’s view of Goldsmith, 
whom he describes as “a pure, clear, genuine spirit, had he 
been of depth or strength sufficient.”” The conviction that 
Goldsmith was not of depth or strength sufficient blinds 
Carlyle to the fact that, though Goldsmith throughout “The 
Vicar of Wakefield” rightly maintains the idyllic tone and 
manner, he at the same time shows himself in the character 
of a social reformer. The prison chapters have a purpose 
as serious as the corresponding ones of “Pickwick”; and 
in them Goldsmith enunciates the leading principles of the 
criminal law reformers of the early part of the nineteenth 
century. There are two or three paragraphs as wise as any- 
thing which had up to that date been written upon the sub- 
ject. The end of punishment, he maintains, is to give the 
prisoner repentance, if guilty, or new motives to virtue, if 
innocent. There must be a fair proportion between the 
crime and the punishment; and while capital punishment is 
right for murder, it is indefensible for the theft of a horse. 
Johnson had preached a similar doctrine in “The Rambler,’ 
and ascribed it to its originator, Sir Thomas More; but 
Goldsmith’s statement of it was certainly the more effective 
of the two; and he anticipated by forty years Sir Samuel 
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Romilly’s agitation for the reform of the criminal law, and 
by nearly a century the limitation of the punishment of death 
practically to the crime of murder. His essays and “The 
Citizen of the World” show that the subject was more than 
a mere passing thought in the mind of Goldsmith. 

The miscellaneous writings afford evidence of interest in 
other social and political problems as well, and what Gold- 
smith has to say is always worthy of respectful consideration. 
Nowhere is he better than in his treatment of the poor, where 
head and heart unite in the production of papers remarkable 
alike for sense and for feeling. “A City Night Piece” is 
suffused with pity; in the account of the disabled soldier, 
in “The Citizen of the World,” there is indignation as well 
as pity. It is an indictment against the society of the time; 
and every count of the indictment could be established. The 
beating of Goldsmith’s heart may be felt in these pieces; 
but the working of a powerful brain is no less evident. He 
treats of other subjects as well, in which thought is less 
mingled with emotion. The paper in “The Bee” upon 
“Political Frugality” shows admirable good sense; so does 
that on “National Prejudices” among the essays, and that 
in “The Citizen of the World” on marriage and the diffu- 
sion of wealth. In the last named, he quotes, or rather para- 
phrases, Bacon, and he handles the subject with a wisdom 
almost Baconian. He makes sagacious remarks on religious 
sects, on the influence of the love of enjoyment upon science, 
on the quarrels between the English and the French, on 
critical subjects such as taste, metaphor, hyperbole, and elo- 
quence. In short, a score of themes are treated which could 
never be successfully dealt with by a man who possessed 
merely the gift of words without that of thought. But 
Goldsmith is successful with them all; and the inevitable 
inference is that he had a power of thought and a habit of 
thought for which he has rarely received credit. 

The most remarkable evidence, however, of Goldsmith’s 
power of thought and rare originality is to be found in one 
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of that small group of essays which were first gathered 
together in 1765. The essay is entitled “Asem, an Eastern 
Tale; or a Vindication of the Wisdom of Providence in the 
Moral Government of the Universe’; and, in view of the 
date of publication, it is not too much to say that it is one 
of the most remarkable productions of the century in which 
it appeared. The theme is essentially the same as that which 
is so exquisitely treated in Hawthorne’s “Marble Faun.” 
The whole interest of that profound romance lies in the 
development of the moral nature of Donatello; and Haw- 
thorne shows how Donatello’s moral nature blossoms out 
of crime, as the rose blooms upon a bed of corruption. The 
conception is common to several writers of the nineteenth 
century. We find it in Browning, for example, as well as 
in Hawthorne. It is the teaching of “Rephan,” where 
earth, with its mingled good and evil, is shown to be higher 
than the “neutral best” of Rephan. Probably Hawthorne’s 
presentment of it is the subtlest. Goldsmith’s device of the 
worlds designed by Mahomet and by Allah is crude in com- 
parison with the conception of the character of the innocent 
Faun developing into that of the man, no longer innocent, 
yet higher. But “The Marble Faun” came a century after 
the tale of ““Asem”; and what are we to think of the power 
of intellect in the man who could thus anticipate the theory 
of one of the profoundest romances ever written? What 
sort of an “inspired idiot”’ was it who did this? 

Once more, it would seem, in spite of the concurrence of 
contemporary evidence, the contradictories of inspiration and 
idiocy, of the angel and poor Poll, are as untenable together 
as any other contradictories. Goldsmith’s writings, when 
examined, show not only a felicity of style which (with 
singularly little ground) we imagine might come of a sud- 
den, by a sort of miracle, but a solidity and a range of thought 
which we cannot possibly believe to come otherwise than by 
the deliberate concentration of a powerful mind on the sub- 
ject. No doubt Goldsmith, like Steele, was largely to blame 
for the misjudgment of which he was the victim. No doubt 
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he was guilty of many follies; often he must have talked 
with a silliness surprising in so great a man. But that he 
uniformly talked so, and that the evidence of his genius 
was to be found solely in his writings, is incredible. Indeed 
the very contemporaries who accuse him of folly prove the 
contrary. Some of his recorded remarks are anything but 
silly. His retort upon Johnson, that if he were to make 
little fishes talk, they would talk like whales, is not only 
extremely witty, but is admirable criticism. Equally good 
is his comment on Johnson’s methods of controversy: “There 
is no arguing with Johnson; for when his pistol misses fire, 
he knocks you down with the butt end of it.” Some of his 
judgments show a prescience greatly superior to Johnson’s. 
While Johnson thought that Beattie by his forgotten “Essay 
on Truth” had refuted Hume, Goldsmith upbraided Rey- 
nolds because, in a well-known picture, he degraded “‘so 
high a genius as Voltaire before so mean a writer as Dr. 
Beattie,” and added that in ten years Beattie and his book 
would be forgotten. 

It is to be remembered that although Goldsmith’s great 
contemporaries made caustic comments upon him, they 
remained his friends and intimate associates; and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that great men would make themselves the 
intimate associates of a fool, even if they could discover one 
who chanced to possess the power of writing like Goldsmith. 
Burke, on hearing of his death, burst into tears; but if 
there are idiots who possess a fine style, wise men are not 
likely to weep for them. Reynolds declared that there was 
no man whose company was more liked than Goldsmith’s; 
and Johnson’s explanation, that “when people find a man 
of the most distinguished abilities as a writer, their inferior 
while he is with them, it must be highly gratifying to them,” 
does not carry conviction. It must have been spoken in a 
moment of irritation. 

There remains only the third of this trinity of fools of 
genius—James Boswell. About him less need be said, 
because he has been pretty effectively vindicated by Carlyle, 
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who, while fully aware of the “copious terrestrial dross that 
welters chaotically as the outer sphere of this man’s charac- 
ter,’ saw that this dross “does but render for us more 
remarkable, more touching, the celestial spark of goodness, 
of light, and Reverence for Wisdom, which dwelt in the 
interior, and could struggle through such encumbrances, and 
in some degree illuminate and beautify them.” After 
Carlyle, Macaulay’s extraordinary theory that the greatest 
of biographies owes its excellence to the defects and mean- 
nesses of its author is impossible. On his return from the 
Hebrides, Johnson told Dr. Blair that the longer he knew 
Boswell, the more he loved and esteemed him. It took a good 
deal more than the average of intellect to win and retain 
the esteem of Johnson. It is incredible that the author of 
two of the best books of the eighteenth century could have 
been “a man of the meanest and feeblest intellect.” If so, 
the books must have written themselves, and Boswell would 
deserve no more credit than that of taking notes in a purely 
mechanical way. But beyond a doubt the great “Life” is 
a work of conscious art. “The labor and anxious attention,” 
says Boswell, “with which I have collected and arranged the 
materials of which these volumes are composed, will hardly 
be conceived by those who read them with careless facility. 
The stretch of mind and prompt assiduity by which so many 
conversations were preserved, I myself, at some distance of 
time, contemplate with wonder.” Labor, anxious attention, 
stretch of mind, prompt assiduity—evidently all that 
Boswell did was done with a clear consciousness of its effect. 

He showed, says Macaulay, “a perfect unconsciousness 
that he was making a fool of himself, to which it is impossible 
to find a parallel in the whole history of mankind.” On the 
contrary, if he made a fool of himself, he did it with. wide- 
open eyes; and, in the dedication to Reynolds, as well as in 
a note to the “Tour to the Hebrides,” he has furnished, by 
anticipation, a scathing answer to Macaulay’s criticism: “In 
my Tour, I was almost unboundedly open in my communi- 
cations, and from my eagerness to display the wonderful 
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fertility and readiness of Johnson’s wit, freely showed to 
the world its dexterity, even when I was myself the object 
of it. I trusted that I should be liberally understood, as 
knowing very well what I was about, and by no means as 
simply unconscious of the pointed effects of the satire. I 
own, indeed, that I was arrogant enough to suppose that the 
tenor of the rest of the book would sufficiently guard me 
against such a strange imputation. But it seems I judged 
too well of the world; for, though I could scarce believe it, 
I have been undoubtedly informed, that many persons, espe- 
cially in distant quarters, not penetrating enough into 
Johnson’s character, so as to understand his mode of treat- 
ing his friends, have arraigned my judgment, instead of 
seeing that I was sensible of all that they could observe.” 
And in the “Tour” itself, after his confession of drunken- 
ness, he says in his note: “I wonder that those who pretend 
to the appellation of serious critics should not have had 
sagacity enough to perceive that here, as in every other part 
of the present work, my principal object was to delineate 
Dr. Johnson’s manners and character.” The tables are 
indeed turned. It is the “man of the meanest and feeblest 
intellect” who charges Macaulay with lack of sagacity, and 
who can scarce believe that men existed who were capable 
of misapprehending him as Macaulay did. 

We must take it, then, that Boswell’s two great books were 
deliberately planned and composed, that they were the 
product not of weakness but of strength, not of a feeble intel- 
lect but of a powerful understanding. Once more we have a 
mixed character—feet of miry clay, but a head of gold. Now 
wisdom resides in the head, not in the feet; and while the 
weaknesses and follies of Boswell are obvious enough, as 
are those of Goldsmith and of Steele, we must still hold 
that wisdom was the predominant quality. It was wisdom, 
as Carlyle showed, to admire the right man, and the admira- 
tion was reverence not sycophancy. It was wisdom also to 
write such excellent books about him. . 

The moral to be drawn from the three cases seems fairly 
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obvious. No excellent book has ever been written, nor has 
any admirable thing ever been done, except by reason of 
qualities that were great and admirable. But human char- 
acter is often strangely mingled. Strength and weakness, 
nobility and pettiness may be seen in the same life. So it 
was in the case of all the three men whom we have been con- 
sidering. ‘They had more than the average share of frailties 
and absurdities that ordinary men can judge and can avoid. 
Their achievements were such as ordinary men cannot aspire 
to and can but imperfectly estimate. It takes more than 
average knowledge and care in investigation to perceive 
that Steele and Goldsmith were among the most highly 
originative men of their time. It took the spiritual insight 
of Carlyle to appreciate at its true value Boswell’s hero- 
worship in a scoffing age. The things in which these men 
surpassed their fellows were rare and precious; but just 
because of their rarity they were capable of being overlooked. 
Their failings were as obvious as they were grievous. 

Men are prone to make judgments either wholly favorable 
or wholly adverse, because it is easier to do so than to strike 
a balance between good and evil. Steele and Goldsmith and 
Boswell therefore have been estimated by their glaring faults 
rather than by their rare merits, and Macaulay has the dis- 
tinction of having pronounced the wrong judgment upon 
all three. A careful examination shows that in each case 
the scale of wisdom sinks, and that of folly kicks the beam. 
Mr. Aitken’s exhaustive investigation reveals the character 
of Steele as more attractive and essentially nobler than that of 
any of his great contemporaries. Mr. Moore arrives at much 
the same conclusion with regard to Goldsmith; and in the 
face of Carlyle’s essay, the perversity which leads Mr. Moore 
to attack Boswell counts for nothing. All three were men 
eminently imperfect; but all three were also men not less 
wise, but rather much wiser, than their fellows. 








LETTERS FROM RUSSIA DURING THE 
CRIMEAN WAR 


By Dantet C. GILMAN 


[The following letters were written by the late Daniel Coit Gilman, 
for twenty-five years President of the Johns Hopkins University. Except 
for occasional omissions they are printed without alteration or amend- 
ment. The circumstances of their writing were these: 

Soon after leaving college, Dr. Gilman was persuaded to spend a 
year or two in travel abroad for the purpose of examining the institu- 
tions of European countries and of gathering material relating to 
education and social welfare. In order to facilitate his plan, Governor 
Seymour of Connecticut, recently appointed Minister to St. Peters- 
burg, invited him to become a member of his suite, as one of the attachés 
to the legation. Dr. Gilman sailed from New York on the “Baltic,” 
in December, 1858, and spent nearly two years in England, France, 
Germany, and Russia. The time of his visit to St. Petersburg was at 
the commencement of the Crimean War in 1854, when, as he afterwards 
said in recording his impressions, “hatred for England and France, and 
sympathy with America were at their highest point.”—-CHaries M. 
ANDREWS. | 


St. Pererssure, April 4, 1854. 
My dear Mother: 

Let me give you fair notice at the very beginning of my 
story that I have a long tale to tell. The three weeks that 
have passed since I had the pleasure of writing to you from 
Berlin have been crowded with new and interesting adven- 
tures, more than I can think of reporting to you by letter 
though I may give you some general notion of what I 
have experienced and enjoyed. My last letter to you was 
dated March 14th when I was somewhat in doubt, although 
nearly decided, as to whether I had better proceed immedi- 
ately to St. Petersburg. Whether before or after my letter 
was sent to you, I forget, but while we were in that city, 
we heard most exciting stories about the difficulties of the 
journey between the capitals of Prussia and of Russia. The 
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railroads go for a very small part of the distance, as you are 
of course aware, and the other roads were represented to 
be in a very bad condition; combining the snow drifts of 
winter in some places with the thaws of spring in others, 
Sir Hamilton Seymour the British Minister had just passed 
through Berlin on his homeward route, and most frightful 
stories were in circulation, in regard to his having been 
frozen up for hours in snow banks, and his having los*+ four 
horses upon the route, with other exciting particulars too 
numerous to mention. However the political news was 
becoming more and more exciting and Governor Seymour 
grew anxious to be really at his post, and notwithstanding 
the urgent requests of Governor Brown that he would 
remain in Berlin he decided to hasten on. I thought over 
the objects which I had in view and was reluctantly brought 
to the decision, that I would accomplish what I have under- 
taken much better by going on at this time than by delaying. 
So off we all started from Berlin on a cold wintry Wednes- 
day evening the 15th of March. Travelling day and night 
we reached St. Petersburg just nine days after, almost as 
long as it takes to go from Liverpool to New York.* 

[ Before going into particulars, let me give for those who 
like to study the map, an outline of our route. From Berlin 
there are in winter two ways of reaching St. Petersburg, by 
Konigsberg and by Warsaw, the summer route by steamer 
from Stettin being of course precluded. The Rails extend 
to both Koénigsberg and Warsaw, and from each there is 
a post road to Kovno, the frontier town of ancient Poland, 
from which place there is one road to St. Petersburg. We 
decided to take the Warsaw route, supposing that being 
further inland it was less liable to be affected by the thaws. 
Leaving as I said on Wednesday night we reached Warsaw 
in the middle of Thursday night and starting from there, in 





* The next paragraph to be “skipped,” by those who dislike to have 
statistics. 
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an immense diligence, we went by the post route through 
Ostrolenka, Mariampol, Kovno, Vilna, Dynaburg (spelt 
also Diinaburg and half a dozen other ways), Pskov and 
Pulkova. | 

Now, after all this enumeration of what I dare say you 
know at least as well as I do, let me be a little more personal 
in my story. And first as to the party, for “we” on the route 
bevond Berlin included not less than eight Americans. 
With Governor Seymour, Mr. Erving, and (as Willie says) 
“one so humble as myself” you are already acquainted at 
least by reputation. As for the others they are the queerest 
set I was ever among,—black, white and gray, good, bad 
and indifferent. Five were persons who adjoined them- 
selves to Governor Seymour, in order to secure some advan- 
tages in travel. Since reaching here they have of course 
been “independent of any one” and now that you know the 
party you will be interested in knowing our preparations. 
Furs we all found to be indispensable and most of us pro- 
cured in Berlin nice costly coats which were great comforts 
onthe road. Two or three of the party contented themselves 
with huge sheep skins stitched together and forming a warm 
but ugly sort of blanket or cloak, which they never will use 
beyond the diligence. I considered it much better economy 
to buy a nice fur coat, which will last for many years. As 
it came in without duty, it may be sold here at enormous 
profit, but I hope to be able to take it home with me. Over 
our ordinary boots we draw immense fur boots, that is to 
say, leather externally and fur internally. A fur cap and 
gloves complete the suit, and thus enveloped in fur the 
severest cold which we encountered when bedded for hours 
in the snow drift was not at all uncomfortable. I had no 
idea how complete a protection can thus be afforded. In 
all our severe ride I suffered less from cold than I have 
sometimes done on a sleigh-ride in Broadway—but with- 
out this ample protection, I don’t know what I should 
havedone. The looks however are so odd that I am tempted 
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to send you a daguerreotype. At Warsaw we supplied 
ourselves with meats, bread, tea, and sugar, the post houses 
on the route being poor and often very unattractive, altho’ 
we found them much better than we anticipated. 

Thus much for the party and the preparations. As for the 
journey there is not much to say of our 28 hours ride from 
Berlin to Warsaw, but our entrance to that city, with which 
we Americans had formed almost poetical associations, was 
unpropitious in the extreme. It was not far from two 
o’clock at night when the cars arrived. All use for English 
German or French was gone. The Custom House officers, 
the Police, the drosky drivers all spoke Polish and what was 
worse they “did not speak any thing else.” At last how- 
ever we managed to get off for a hotel, the one which 
“Murray” recommended, and after thumping for a half 
hour, the porter gapingly told us that they had no room. 
Mounting anew the jouncing drosky, we tried to get in at 
a second house but had no better success. Finally we were 
set down at a house with an unpronounceable name, where we 
were told we could be accommodated. Tired, hungry and 
cold as we were it took two hours, i. e. till four o’clock in 
the morning to get matters arranged for the night. Even 
then you can have no idea of the wretched condition of the 
house. Read Murray’s or Maxwell’s worst descriptions of 
Russian hotels, of their miserable arrangements, their dirty 
condition and worst of all their innumerable inhwman 
inhabitants, you can imagine what I mean, multiply those 
accounts by seven and you will have some notion of our con- 
dition. Morning came happily quite soon, but with it no 
water, no breakfast, no servants, no anything. We had 
taken rooms and that was all the house could furnish. 

Then came a change. The police had communicated to 
the commandant of the city the arrival of the American 
Minister and his suite, and one after another officer in 
uniform came in to minister to our wants. More attentions 
could scarcely have been shown. In the first place an inter- 
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preter was sent, a sort of commissionaire. Then an aid-de- 
camp of the General Intendant of the Emperor’s Palace came 
to offer to Governor Seymour the imperial equipages to ride 
about the city. Some one else came to make arrangements 
for our journey in order that we might be sure of having 
relays of horses, without delay, all along the route. The 
police had their message about the passport. The Director 
of the Theater who is a high officer of the Emperor’s (amuse- 
ments of that character being wholly in the hands of the 
Government) sent to say that the seats of I. Paskevitch, 
Prince of Poland, and now commanding the active army— 
would be at the disposal of the American Minister, for the 
evening, and that the performance would be so changed as 
to admit of a national character, American and Polish, to the 
entertainment. It was really laughable to see what a 
sensation this party of Americans created. Most of the cour- 
tesies were of course accepted with great readiness. Accord- 
ingly at twelve o’clock two carriages were sent down from 
the imperial chateau, one for the American Minister and his 
Secretary, the other for the two attachés, each drawn by 
splendid horses, and one of them bearing some officer or 
footman of the court, in a brilliant dashing uniform upon 
the coach-box. With these equipages we drove all over the 
city, which possesses some very fine buildings and appeared 
much more attractive than our reception of the previous 
night had led us to suppose. We found that the equipages 
in which we rode were known to every one. They drove 
with velocity which almost frightened us, from one building 
to another, the drivers shouting to the driver of any other 
carriage which came in the way and obliging them to clear 
the road. All over the city were stationed sentinels and when- 
ever they saw the royal carriages, they presented arms. 

The most interesting buildings which we went tc were 
the palace of the old Kings of Poland, and that of Sobieski— 
now known as the imperial chateau. This latter, a little 
out of town, is the most attractive royal residence I have 
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visited in Europe. Others are much more magnificent and 
costly but this was at once elegant and comfortable, having 
areal “home” look which is far from being the case usually, 
1 should like to have our President have such a house. 
Among the ornaments within doors, I was amused to see 
under a little glass case not far from a cubic foot in size, a 
figure in wax or some kind of composition, representing Dr, 
Franklin, sitting at his study table with his electric machine 
at his side, and a pile of books beside him. The correspond- 
ing ornament on the same mantel was a similar figure of 
Voltaire. But I have not time to go into details—or | 
never shall get you to St. P. Enough that we saw all the 
fine monuments of this old and once famous city. Those 
who went to the theater in the evening were excessively 
amused to find that the American part of the entertainment 
consisted in the Gymnastic exercises of some Acrobat family 
from New York. While that which was peculiarly Polish 
was the introduction of the national dances, the Cracovienne, 
&e. 

I cannot forbear to add one or two things which amused 
me in the street. Mr. Erving wore his Bay State Shavl. 
Everywhere he went it attracted attention. Men pointed at 
him, women laughed as they passed him and boys actually 
followed him. We visited a Greek Church, and asked 
leave to enter their Sacrista, which females may never enter. 
I might go in with my hat and overcoat but Mr. Erving 
could not until he had laid aside so feminine an article of 
dress as his Bay State Shawl. 

When we were about to leave Warsaw the Director of 
the Posts sent word that the freshet in the Vistula would 
delay our departure, the bridge of boats which connects 
Warsaw with the opposite bank having been swept away. 
It would be necessary to send the diligence forward, and 
when it had been ferried over, we should be duly informed. 
The intendant of the chateau again offered the royal car- 
riages to conduct us from the hotel to the river. It was 
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hy this time late in the afternoon, altho’ we had intended 
to start at morning. About three o’clock we left the hotel, 
Governor Seymour and his sister occupying two carriages, 
furnished by the Intendant of the palace, and the rest of the 
party following in another. An immense scow was the only 
boat provided for us, the river being usually passed by 
bridge. Everything had been done however to make the 
scow attractive—carpets and cushions had been supplied and 
the whole was under the direction of a Government officer, 
a Colonel we judged by his uniform, who spoke French 
enough to wish us “bon voyage,” as we started on our 
journey and who loved money well enough to take a small 
gold piece which was offered to him for his services of 
courtesy. At length we were fairly off. The immense 
coach, intended for twelve persons but now occupied by ten, 
driver and conductor included, was drawn by nine horses first 
four abreast, then three, then two. On top was our bag- 
gage, underneath the carriage were our provisions. ‘Two 
postilions rode the forward horses and thus arrayed, with an 
order for horses at every station, we left Warsaw for St. 
Petersburg. Looking back upon the city on the opposite 
bank, the view was very fine. The spires and domes of the 
city rising one above another were rendered brilliant by the 
sun. The river with its floating ice added to the picturesque 
appearance of the whole scene, while the crowds of people 
assembled for no other ostensible purpose than to see the 
Americans depart gave a life and activity, which greatly 
increased the effect. The postilion sounded his melodious 
bugle, crack went the whip, “bon voyage”’ said the military 
man, and away we went. “Where is our first stopping 
place for the night?” asked one of the party less familiar 
than the others with the arrangements. “St. Petersburg” 
was the answer to his very great astonishment, but it was 
literally true. For six days and six nights we were cooped 
up in that diligence} alighting only when we changed horses 
which occupied some two or three minutes. You can 
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imagine more easily than I can describe the discomforts of 
the journey. Sleeping while sitting, eating while standing, 
riding while reading, were only a little part of our irregu- 
larities. How we all kept up without being sick, I can not 
imagine but I hope I may never be exposed to a similar 
risk again. If I had known what we were undertaking, 
before we left Berlin, I should not have had the heart to 
start, but the journey is over, and if I live to see my grand- 
children I shall tell them of this memorable ride. The road 
for the first day was free from snow, then we saw remnants 
of the wintry blanket, soon everything was covered with it, 
and twice before we reached St. Petersburg we were 
blockaded in drifts for hours at a time. The country is 
very level and very uninteresting. Poland especially seems 
to be completely broken down and the inhabitants and 
villages have both a most degraded appearance. 

The road, barring the snow, is the finest of its length which 
I ever saw, macadamized through the whole distance, very 
broad, often lined with trees, and frequently extending for 
twenty or thirty miles in a straight line without the slightes: 
deviation. As we approached St. Petersburg, everything 
presented a better appearance and when we actually reached 
the city, we were all completely astonished at the magnifi- 
cence with which we were surrounded. How so large and 
so beautiful [a city] can be so flourishing, at such a distance 
from all the rest of the world seems almost incredible. No 
one sees St. Petersburg who is not impressed with its 
magnificence, no one can say he has seen Europe until he 
has seen St. P. I must defer to another letter the pleasure 
of writing to you about some of the peculiarities of life here. 
The ten days we have been here are enough to show that 
Americans are treated with the highest consideration and 
can have an easy entrance into wide extending circles. But 
more of this another day. 





Ever yrs. 


D. C. G. 
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St. Perersspure, April 10, *54. 
My dear Mother: 

You can hardly be indifferent at home to the wars and 
rumors of wars which form so large a part of the conversa- 
tional staple here. It is extremely difficult to ascertain amid 
the various conflicting rumors, just what is the state of 
affairs. This much is certain, that as soon as the ice (which 
is still almost as firm as in mid-winter) breaks up, it is 
anticipated by everyone that the British will attack Cron- 
stadt with what success no one can of course foresee. It 
is a very strong fortification and every exertion will be put 
forth to defend it successfully. Should it be captured by 
the English, they may attempt to proceed to St. Petersburg 
but in this case they will almost inevitably be repelled by the 
immense Russian force awaiting them in this vicinity and 
numbering it is said 150,000 men. The city is already 
declared to be in a state of siege and many of the English 
residents show considerable alarm. The lower classes of the 
Russians are also said to be very greatly excited. Meanwhile, 
just on the eve as matters apparently are, of so important 
events, business and pleasure are going on as usual. To 
be sure the season of Lent which is here very strictly observed 
produces some cessation of gaiety, but dinners and parties 
if every kind, concerts, parades, ice hills, and so on almost 
ad infinitum seem to indicate anything but a “state of siege.”’ 
The Russians evidently feel strong in their cause, in their 
arms and in their leader. 

You will naturally, if you hear of battles, and especially 
if my letters should chance to be delayed, feel anxious to 
know the position of the American Legation. Officially I 
need hardly speak, for you know the policy of our Govern- 
ment is non-intervention with the present conflicts but good 
will to all. Personally—every thing has been done here by 
official and private persons to make us feel entirely at our 
case and for the promotion of our enjoyment. To me indi- 
vidually there seems very little chance that St. Petersburg 
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will be attacked, but if such an event should take place, | 
should feel as safe under the folds of the United States flag 
as I should at home. You can scarcely form an idea of the 
respect which America commands abroad. We were sur- 
prized at the fact in England, again delighted with it in 
France, but here in Russia it is still more evident. From 
the highest authorities to the lowest mujeek, to be an 
American is to secure every mark of attention. 


from Yr. affec. son 
Daniel. 


St. Perersspure, April 22, 1854. 
My dear Mother: 

I have been surrounded by so much that was new and 
strange since coming to St. Petersburg that I am sure my 
letters home cannot thus far have been very satisfactory. 
When I sit down to write I never know how to choose among 
the many topics that occur to me while I have felt too much 
like a stranger to speak with any great detail upon the 
curious sights of this strange city, and the singular customs 
of this remarkable people. Meanwhile, each of us with 
a bedroom and parlor, we manage to be quite comfortable. 
I don’t get used however to breakfasting “in solitary 
grandeur” as the custom here is; but so it goes, every 
morning between nine and ten, a bowl of soup and a cup oi 
tea with all the necessary appendages walk into my rooni 
and quietly await my undivided attention. 

Yesterday was Good Friday or as the Russians cal! it 
Terrible Friday. It is observed here with great strictness. 
Indeed this whole week and especially the last three days 
are full of strange things. On Thursday I attended in the 
“Church of our Lady of Kazan,” the Cathedral, the most 
strange religious ceremony I ever witnessed. The Metro- 
politan, in imitation of the Saviour’s washing the feet of his 
disciples, does the same to twelve bishops in the presence 0! 
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an immense assembly. The one who represents Peter 


refuses to be thus washed and starts up indignantly saying, 
Thou shalt not wash my feet.—The Metropolitan reasons 
with him, and the two have a dialogue of about five minutes 
in length which ends in Peter’s submission.—The whole per- 
formance is on a stage erected for the purpose in the body 
of the church and is altogether much more like a theatrical 
performance, or even like boys playing than like religious 
worship. Yesterday the Churches were thronged to see the 
image of the Saviour exposed in his tomb, and tens of thou- 
sands—yes even hundreds of thousands must have gone to 
the Kazan Church and kissed His wounded foot. To-night— 
at midnight—there are the most imposing ceremonies of 
the week. Just before twelve a procession goes around 
searching—as they say—for the Saviour. At Midnight— 
as the clock strikes—they enter again shouting “Christ is 
risen.” Thousands of candles in the hands of the worship- 
pers are immediately lighted. Kisses are exchanged by 
persons of every rank, age and condition and then the bless- 
ing of the Easter Cake takes place—But of this more 
hereafter when I have seen the ceremony. 

I hope in six weeks more to have accomplished consider- 
able, unless this unfortunate war should interfere. Thus 
far it does not appear to affect the city—that is to say, the 
shops are as gay and the people are as cheerful as if severe 
battles were not at hand. But there must be many anxious 
hearts, and weary minds. Rumors of all kinds, some of them 
very reasonable and others most absurd are constantly in cir- 
culation—and as the press is conducted here on very different 
principles from what it is in America, it is not easy to learn 
the truth. I do not think it best to trouble you with the 
stories we hear and as I have before intimated I shall take 
more pleasure in hearing family and friendly news from 
home than in all the political comments you could send. 
Americans here are everywhere treated with the greatest 
kindness, and no pains I am sure will be spared to make 
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our stay here pleasant. Every American that I have met 
in Europe seems to join in the wish that our country may 
continue to preserve its non-interference policy. 


I assure you again my dear mother of my most sincere 


love, 


D. C. G. 


St. Pererspurc, May 6, 1854. 
My dear Mother: 

People here pride themselves so much on their excellent 
tea brought over land from Tartary and China, that I cannot 
forbear to send you a pound, purchased at a Tartar’s shop 
and meant to be first-rate. I have not opened the package, 
as you will see but at the least you will find it to be of 
a different if not of a better flavor than that which we 
receive over sea from the Eastern districts of China. 

To a Russian taste, the tea is not half so good as it might 
be unless it is drunk from glass tumblers, although to bar- 
barian visitors like us Americans, they will offer it in China 
cups. Many think also that a slice of fresh lemon placed 
in the tumbler is very much better than cream, and I think 
myself that it is not an unpleasant substitute. In summer 
especially it is said to form a most refreshing drink. 

I am not becoming very rapidly Russian in either my 
tastes or my sympathies, but the tea here, I do enjoy very 
much and if you feel at home like having a Russian tea 
party, let me pray you to try the leaves that are sent here- 
with—with tumblers, lemon and all. The peasants I am 
told place the sugar in the mouth, and then drink the tea, 
but this modification I shall not request you to imitate, but 
as to the other things I should like to hear how they strike 
you. 

Ever yr. affec. son 


D. C. G. 


| 
- 


Me caida 
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St. Pererspurc, May 16, 1854. 
(May 4, old style) 
My dear Mother: 

First and foremost, a diplomatic dispatch should report I 
suppose, the presentation at Court. Mr. Seymour was pre- 
sented immediately after his arrival to his Majesty the Czar. 
[t is not customary for the suite of a Minister to be pre- 
sented for a considerable time afterward but as a mark of 
special favor to the American embassy, the secretary and 
attachés, received one day last week, an invitation to appear 
at the Winter Palace. Thither accordingly they repaired, 
arrayed in black apparel saving what the Germans call their 
“hand shoes” and ties. Mr. Seymour having gone in 
citizen’s dress (although a military man) it would have been 
of course quite out of the way for his suite to have presented 
themselves in any fancy costume. Your humble servant had 
the pleasure therefore of appearing in the same coat which 
he wore at the Tuileries and which has already caused the 
manifestation of so much satisfaction on the part of his 
friends in Albion Place. The audience with the Emperor 
was strictly private in its character. Two members of the 
Austrian Embassy and one or two Masters of Ceremonies 
all bedecked with gold lace and decorated with stars enough 
to make a dozen solar systems, were the only persons present. 
The interview was neither very short nor very long, but of 
course you will not expect to hear what important secrets of 
state were then and there discussed. It will interest you 
however to know that his Majesty expressed the greatest 
desire to have the relations of Friendship which existed 
between America and Russia sustained and augmented to 
the utmost degree. 

In personal appearance the Emperor Nicolas is one of 
the most noble men, I think I may say the noblest man I 
ever saw. His figure is very tall and well proportioned, 
his movements easy and yet with a marked military preci- 
sion, his posture is very erect, his eye bright, and his expres- 
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sion one of great intelligence, dignity, openness and good 
feeling. It is a just remark that he is “every inch ay 
Kmperor.” He was dressed at this interview in a very sim- 
ple uniform of dark green cloth, and if I had not heard 
that his health had suffered materially in consequence of the 
too great cares and responsibilities which are centered upon 
him, I should have supposed him to be in perfect health and 
vigor. One or two of his sentences in conversation were 
English but otherwise he spoke in French which is as you 
know the language of the court and indeed of all fashionable 
and educated society. The presentation over, we were 
formally ushered to our carriages and the whole affair was 
terminated, I was about to say in less time than it has taken 
me to write this account, tho’ this would hardly be correct. 

Next to this presentation at Court, a dinner at Count 
Nesselrode’s should perhaps be noticed as an honor of no 
slight distinction. Every one knows the high position which 
he holds not only in this Government but also among the 
diplomatists of EKurope. For upwards of forty years lh 
has been a most influential Minister of State. His official 
rank is Chancellor of the Empire and it is probable that at 
least in matters of foreign policy there is no one who has 
more influence with the Crown. About twenty persons sat 
down at his table, Mr. Seymour being evidently the honored 
guest. The other gentlemen were either members of the 
diplomatic corps or persons in the Russian Government 
with whom they are brought into frequent contact. I could 
not but be amused that every one except the Americans was 
either a count or a baron, and that the only persons without 
the stars and crosses of imperial orders were the self same 
Gentlemen in Black. I say that all were counts and barons, 
but there I am not quite right for there were two Persian 
Shahs in the company, dressed in their most brilliant colors, 
and “topped” if I may use the word with immense pyra- 
midical hats which they wore most complacently throughout 
the visit, the dinner not even excepted. It seemed to me 
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much more sensible to keep the hat on the head if it must be 
carried at all, for this foreign way of holding our ordinary 
ugly shaped beavers in the hand until just as the knives 
and forks demand management, is a custom which to 
sav the least is not the most convenient. There was but 
one lady at the dinner, a niece of Count Nesselrode’s 
who presided with all the dignity and grace of a veritable 
grand-duchess. 

- But it is almost too bad to dwell on these things when 
there is so much more to say, but the more I see of form 
and style and ceremony, the more do I hope that it will be 
long before in America we become accustomed to its excess. 
There are some indispensable formalities against which even 
here I protest, but in many things one must laugh and sub- 
mit. For instance, the picture gallery and museum, or 
magnificent collection in the edifice known as the Hermitage, 
is freely open to the public like similar galleries in other 
capitals, but let a party of ladies drive up, escorted by a 
gentleman who is in a frock-coat, no matter how rich its 
material, nor how costly his dress in other particulars, and 
the porter at the door will admit the ladies and send the 
gentlemen home to re-arrange his skirts. On the other hand, 
let his nether extremities be enveloped in the most shabby 
material, let his cravat be askew and his gloves be filled 
with holes, if he has on the dress coat no obstacle will be 
opposed to his immediate entrance. 

Within a short time past I have “happened” to see the 
following memorable sights. I say “happened,” because 
in any other place we should be informed of them in advance 
by guide books, public notices and especially by that unfail- 
ing source of information the newspaper. But here they 
have journals not newspapers, which could not comprehend 
the idea of a “City Item,” and whose nearest approach to 
a “Home Column” is to mention that last month the 
Emperor conferred the order of St. Alexander N evsky on 
some honorable count and that the month before General 
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So and So, and Baron Thus and So died (they believe— 
on dit) at Moscow. But I must not run away from the 
curious sights I have seen. There were the Children’s Fairs 
which preceded Palm Sunday, there was the Washing of 
the Apostles’ Feet in imitation of the Saviour’s example, 
annually performed in Passion Week, there was the King 
of the Cross on Good Friday, the Resurrection Search and 
the Blessing of the Food on Easter, there was the second 
carnival in Easter week, (when among other things the 
battle of Sinope was daily enacted to admiring audiences in 
the Admiral Square), there was the opening of the Neva. 
and the formal announcement of the fact by booming guns 
and a parade of official boats, there was the grand May 
parade, when thirty or forty thousand troops were reviewed 
by the Emperor on the Plain of Mars in presence of th 
Empress, there was the Empress’ name-day, and the illu- 
mination of all public streets, and of various vessels in the 
Neva, there was the first of May celebration at Cattinofi 
where every one appears in Spring or summer dresses, and 
where there is a marvellous show of brilliant equipages, there 
was the citadel celebration when the fortress was specially 
open to the public,—all these things have occurred within 
a very short time, I think since last I wrote to you. Of 
some of them I have written and am writing somewhat 
particular accounts and as you are likely to see them I will 
not here do more than to say that such public entertainments 
are more frequent, and entertaining than in almost any 
other city. Yet amid all the apparent gaiety there is 
evidently a weight upon the city, which will soon assuredly 
be heavier or lighter. 

The greatest change almost imaginable has occurred in 
the weather since our arrival here. Furs are banished, 
double windows were long ago removed, the white plains 
have been succeeded by verdant grass plots, the birds are 
singing, the wild flowers, as a bunch of anemones (not arbu- 
tus) at my side will testify, are abundant quite near to town. 
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But stranger than all, is the absence of night. The evening 
twilight no longer disappears a short time after sundown 
but it merges into the morning tints. Street lamps are 
entirely given up, the manufacture of gas has ceased, and 
at half past ten this evening I read easily from a book with- 
out any artificial light. I did so not long since at one o'clock 
in the morning and soon it will be light enough to read and 
write at midnight. 
Your affec. son 
Daniel. 


St. PETeRsBuRG, May 18-30, 1854. 
My dear Mother: 

It is about a fortnight since I wrote to you with any ful- 
ness, although twice in the mean time I have had the pleas- 
ure of communicating with home. As I wrote my last long 
letter we were just about to visit Cronstadt, the island which 
lies at the mouth of the Neva and around which the fortifica- 
tions designed for the protection of this city are plentifully 
clustered. In times of peace Cronstadt is a commercial as 
well as a naval port, and owing to the fact that large vessels 
can never come up so far as St. Petersburg, its trade has 
been very considerable. Now however its almost entire 
business has reference to the warlike operations which are 
in plan or in execution. Indeed it may be considered as 
almost in a state of actual siege for although the allied fleets 
have not yet appeared in sight of its bulwarks, the reports 
from the Finnish coast indicate most decidedly that the 
enemy is not very distant. All ordinary intercourse between 
Cronstadt and Petersburg is therefore at present suspended. 
No one is allowed to go there without special permission 
from the authorities here, and even that is seldom or never 
granted unless the applicant has some official business which 
may demand his presence. This at least is the general rule, 
but the American Legation in this and in many other things 
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seems to be an exception to all rules. Mr. Seymour merely 
intimated a desire to visit the fortifications and every facility 
was immediately afforded both for him and his suite. C ount 
Stroganoff whom I think I have mentioned before a; 
having been detailed from the Ministry of the War to show 
us various public works, also accompanied us on this 
expedition, which on the whole proved to be the most 
interesting of any we have thus far made. A sail of an hour 
and a half down the Neva, brought us to Cronstadt, the 
Kmperor’s summer palaces at Peterhoff and the command- 
ing heights of Oranienbaum having been passed upon our 
left. Numerous extemporaneous batteries, each equipped 
with several guns were seen upon both river sides. Upon 
landing at the dock we were met by some military officers 
of the island,—our quondam travelling companion, Dr. 
Cottman, (now “Surgeon-Major in the Army of his 
Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias,”) and Mr. Ro 
the United States Consul of the Port. A dozen or so 
droskies were waiting for our service and we gladly accepted 
the accommodation which they afforded, although the effect 
of the whole procession was exceedingly comical. 

Having crossed the island, a navy boat manned by a dozen 
gaily dressed tars of the Czar received the party and carried 
them over to the Russian fleet of 32 vessels which were lying 
off in the Channel. At the flag ship (Peter the Great, 120 
guns) of Admiral Ricord who has been for sixty years in 
active service, the party left the gig and ascended to pay 
their respects to that venerable man. He is a person of fine 
appearance, and great intelligence, who speaks English 
with perfect fluency and who has seen and known in different 
parts of the world a great many Americans. He enter- 
tained us for a quarter of an hour with his conversation on 
every subject and then proposed an examination of the 
vessel. Every part was thrown open and some of us even 
went down to the cock-pit and magazine, where every thing 
was in the same excellent order that it was on the main deck. 
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While we were on this vessel the Emperor passed by in a 
small steamer on a visit to one of the neighboring forts. 
The imperial colors were immediately raised upon the flag 
ship and the shouts of the men sent forth an imperial salute. 

From the fleet we went farther out into the harbor and 
visited Forts Risbank and Alexander, noble granite struc- 
tures, whose massive walls seem imperviable to any force. 
They were manned and equipped, ready for instant action, 
the ‘guns being even loaded. It was the soldiers’ dinner 
hour on one of them, and the men were leisurely lolling in 
one of the open courts, enjoying a truly Russian dish, thick 
“cabbage soup.” To show its excellent quality one of the 
men was summoned to share his portion with “the diplo- 
matie corps,” and nothing would answer but that with his 
great wooden spoon we should taste for ourselves and see 
what excellent nourishment was provided for his support. 
From Fort Risbank we went to Fort Alexander and from 
Fort Alexander to Fort Menschikoff, having every oppor- 
tunity to learn their strength and see the number of guns 
which they could bring into action—I will not go into 
particulars upon these points, but I will only say that I 
think that every man in the party was astonished at the 
force which can be here brought into offensive attack and 
at the resistance which can apparently be offered in any 
necessity for defense. In addition to the forts and fleet, the 
shore is literally bristling with guns, one row of which was 
pointed out to us two miles in length. Sir Chas. Napier 
is an abler man, and his fleet is much stronger, than is 
generally supposed if those wooden walls of Old England 
can succeed in humbling the granite blocks by which St. 
Petersburg is guarded. But as all the letter-writers are 
accustomed to say at present, “We shall see what we shall 
see.” After returning from our expedition upon the water, 
we visited the dry docks, the barracks, the barriers and the 
hospital upon the island. Considering the interest with 
which the civilized world is now looking towards Cronstadt, 
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it is a great thing to have seen so thoroughly its stupendous 
fortifications, and our whole party returned with a ful! 
appreciation of the courtesy which had been extended to us. 

Since I wrote you last the secretary and attachés have been 
presented to the Grand Duke Alexander, Heir Appareni 
to the Throne. He has an extensive suite of apartments 
in the Winter Palace, where the Emperor resides, and it 
was there that we had the honor of being received. The 
whole ceremony was very much like the Presentation to 
his Majesty the Emperor, brief and formal of course though 
by no means devoid of interest even to republican eyes. 
The ceremony over, the Grand Master of Ceremonies asked 
if we would like to see the State Apartments of the Palace, 
and learning that we would he very kindly conducted us 
through saloons of interminable length and _ almost 
unequalled grandeur. It is said here that the Winter 
Palace is the largest in the world, but as for that I cannot 
vouch. Some of its chambers, the Throne Room, St. 
George’s Hall and the private Chapel of the Emperor, are 
exceedingly fine. There are multitudes of portraits upon 
the walls and paintings of remarkable battles in which the 
Russians have been engaged, but I saw comparatively few 
which were at all remarkable considered as works of art. 
Such things are for the most part transferred to the Herni- 
tage, as the Royal Museum here is called, where there is 
indeed a magnificent collection of works of art. 

I may have mentioned before, how actively the Emperor 
is engaged in everything which concerns the interest of his 
Empire, and how deep a personal interest he manifests in 
details which it would seem natural for him to refer to others. 
In our examination of the Palace we saw a curious illustra- 
tion of this fact. Two beautiful saloons, the walls of which 
were hung with pictures and mirrors, while the doors and 
cornices were richly gilt and magnificent chandeliers were 
suspended from the ceiling, were occupied by hundreds of 
rough sturdy fellows clad in the plainest coats of heavy gray 
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cloth. ‘They must have numbered several hundred and were 
recruits who had lately been enrolled to serve in the Imperial 
Guard. They were seated, or rather they were lying in 
long rows upon the floors of these saloons, with just space 
enough for a person to walk between the lines. All at 
once an officer on duty gave a low whistle and the whole 
company rose up and arrayed themselves with military 
erectness. The Emperor was at hand, and was about to 
make a personal inspection to see that in height, strength 
and health they were fit men to be received into the brigades 
which were specially appointed to guard his Majesty’s 
person.— 
For the present then, Farewell! 
A ¢. & 


St. PrererspurG, June 19, 1854. 

My dear Mother: 

I will give you an account of a different sort of visit which 
I made a short time since. It was a call upon the Metro- 
politan of St. Petersburg, whose position is nearer to 
that of the Pope than that of any one else in the Greek 
Church. I had a great curiosity to see him and was 
endeavoring to arrange it, when Mr. Seymour expressed 
a desire to do so also. We contrived to let the Metropolitan 
know our wish, and he fixed an hour for receiving us at his 
residence in the monastery of St. Alexander Nevsky almost 
out of town at one end of the Nevsky Perspective. The 
entrance to the Monastery took us first through a cemetery, 
then over a canal by which the emperors used to come upon 
their visits, and then through a beautiful court, beneath the 
shady trees of which the monks were quietly strolling. The 
busy world is quite shut out from this beautiful yard sur- 
rounded as it is by chapels, cloisters and seminary halls. 
The Metropolitan lives in princely style: numerous servants 
were in attendance to usher us up the stairs and into one 
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of the parlors, where the Metropolitan was waiting to receive 
us, attended by a young man of English descent though of 
Russian service whom we had expressed the desire to have 
present as an Interpreter. His Eminence then led us 
through two or three saloons of great magnificence, adorned 
with cornices beautifully gilt and hung with admirable 
paintings, to a room which was still more handsomely fur- 
nished, and then he requested us to be seated. He was a 
man of fine appearance and of what I suppose might fairly 
be called of patriarchal mien. His hair was slightly gray 
and hung in flowing locks upon his shoulders behind, while 
his beard extended to his breast in front. His dress was 
a long loose gown of rich brown silk, and on his head was 
a high white hat from which a rich crape veil fell down 
behind. On the front of this cap was an emerald cross, 
another hung around his neck—-two brilliant decorations 
were worn at his side and a very rich rosary and cross were 
held in his hand. He was not very talkative but inquired 
about many things in our country, asked about our form 
of worship and told us some things about the services of 
his Church. Unfortunately he seemed quite as much afraid 
of Mr. Seymour’s rank as Mr. Seymour was of his, and the 
visit was less free than it would otherwise have been. At 
its conclusion he told us that an Archimandrite of the 
monastery who had been ten years in Pekin would show us 
the Chapel and the Treasury. This last man was one of 
rare intelligence and information and I hope to meet him 
again. As it was I had a long and pleasant talk with him. 
I can give you no idea of the riches accumulated in this 
monastery. Robes for the priests, mitres, episcopal staffs 
or crosiers as I think they are called, communion services, 
and shrines, all enriched with pearls, diamonds of untold 
number and inestimable value are hoarded here with sin- 
gular delight—of this I will tell you more hereafter. Now 
once more I must break off my story with the same assur- 
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ances as before to all my dear friends at home of the 
continued affection, my dear mother 


Of your loving son 


D. C. G. 


St. PETEeRssurRG, June 22, 1854. 
My dear Mother: 

Since my letters of Monday (June 19th) the principal 
event with me has been a visit to Peterhoff where I went 
on Tuesday by invitation of Mr. Merrilies, the English or 
rather the Scotch gentleman of whom I have spoken before. 
He is living upon the imperial domains, in a pretty cottage 
built by the Emperor on the borders of a little lake in 
order to give a more picturesque effect to the landscape 
from one of his own neighboring villas. There are thrifty 
natural forests all around, in the midst of which are delight- 
ful drives, leading to one and another of the numerous 
imperial chateaus which are scattered over the immense park. 
The largest of these, the proper summer palace, stands one 
third of a mile from the edge of the Neva, on a little 
eminence which commands a view of Petersburg on the one 
hand and of Cronstadt on the other. This palace is used 
by the Emperor upon all state occasions and is the summer 
residence of the numerous officers in attendance on the 
Court. The Czar himself and the Empress make their 
home for the season in a little cottage which stands at a 
long distance from all other residences in a beautiful lawn 
surrounded by woodland. Here away from the Court and 
from all but the most necessary attendants the Emperor 
goes to secure uninterrupted repose from the cares which 
at this time must especially weigh upon him. He is fre- 
quently seen, however, walking or driving in different parts 
of the immense estate and almost every evening he goes 
with the Empress to some of the villas to which I have 
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alluded where a score of the imperial household have been 
invited to take tea. There are sixteen such places on the 
grounds, built in a great variety of styles and offering very 
different attractions. With many incongruities and much 
that indicates a want of good taste, there are everywhere 
the indications of a lavish expenditure of money. The 
Russians delight to call Peterhoff the Versailles of the North 
but I think it unwise to bring it into comparison with French 
elegance, taste and luxury. Versailles seemed to me far 
more magnificent and certainly in statues and other works 
of art it cannot be for a moment brought into comparison 
with Peterhoff, so far does it surpass the latter. 

I enjoyed however very much the opportunity of seeing 
these various things and such drives as I had among them 
are long to be remembered. I saw the Emperor, who is 
looking in much better health than he did a month ago, the 
Empress and several members of the family the first evening 
of my arrival, and at one or two of the chateaus which 
I visited I saw the picnic-like records of several of their 
imperial tea drinkings. 

Ever yr. aff. 


son. 


St. Pererspure, July 3, 1854. 
My dear Mother: 

The ten days which have passed since I last wrote home 
giving I believe some account of my visit at Peterhoff have 
been as full as ever of pleasant occupation. The examination 
of the educational and other public establishments of St. P. 
still occupies no little of my time. It is a great thing at all 
times to be an American, but in Russia at the present moment 
most remarkable attentions are shown toall the representatives 
of the American Government. I have already told you 
what special arrangements were made in regard to my visiting 
public establishments, but it is by no means in such official 
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matters alone that this favor towards Americans is shown. 
Mr. Erving and myself were driving a day or two ago, 
when we noticed a review on the Field of Mars. Leaving 
our carriage, we found the Emperor reviewing the Corps 
of Cadets. He was standing by himself upon the side of 
the Champ de Mars (if you have the map someone may 
like to find it) near the Summer Gardens, and the crowd 
were prevented from going near him, by military guards. 
We saw one and another gentleman endeavor to pass the 
line, without success, and as we approached the long barrier, 
like all the others we were very naturally stopped, and were 
turning away, when a priest of the Greek church, who stood 
near clad in his official robes, stepped up to the soldier and 
said in a low voice two or three words of Russ. He must 
have recognized us as Americans and perhaps as members 
of the Legation, and have told the soldier his surmises, for 
the latter immediately most politely bade us to go on to 
the forbidden walk, while the crowd of Russians turned their 
wondering looks from the military array to the two plain 
gentlemen in black who were thus permitted to advance. 
This is a little thing, but it is only one indication of scores 
which I might enumerate to show how everything is done 
by high and low to show the friendly feelings of Russia 
towards America. 

One of the pleasantest days I have passed in this coun- 
try was Monday of last week when I visited the family 
of Madame Roumine at Tsarskoe Selo. ‘This is one of 
the old noble families of Russia, and is one of the most 
hospitable households in which I ever visited. They are 
very wealthy and live in great style, and both at home 
and in travelling have been accustomed to see a great 
many eminent people. From their conversation I should 
hardly have supposed it possible that they were Russians, 
for not only did they all speak English with the greatest 
fluency and purity but they conversed so much about 
American books and even about American people that it 
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was quite easy for me to believe that I was in one of the 
best circles of our own country. They have read with great 
delight, as every one else here has, the Wide Wide World 
and asked me many questions about the fair authoress. So 
if any of you should chance to see Miss Warner pray tell 
her how widely her friends are extended. One of the little 
girls in the family told me she “did so wish she could see 
Ellen Montgomery” asking if I thought it would be possible 
for her to do so if she should go to America. 

It is probable I shall leave here for Brussels or London, 
next Saturday. Your favors of the tenth of June are 
received. I shall probably write you on Thursday. I close 


on Monday July 3, 
and am as ever yours, 


D. C. G. 


St. Pererspure, July 7, 1854. 
My dear Mother: 


I was so unfortunately interrupted in my account of a 
visit to Tsarskoe Selo, and the acquaintance which I there 
made with a most agreeable Russian family named Roumine, 
that I am afraid my last letter was of very little account. 
Just after it was sent I rec’d a long looked for letter from 
Mr. Goodyear, releasing me from further service and saying 
that he would meet me in Berlin. The last three days have 
consequently been exceedingly occupied in making final 
preparations to leave this place to which by more than three 
months’ residence I have already become somewhat variedly 
if not very warmly attached. .. . 

This, my dear mother, is only a sort of farewell from St. 
Petersburg. It is not intended “for general circulation,” 
although it is not private. But I could not help writing 
home the thoughts which I had at changing so greatly as 
I am now to do the scenes and duties of daily life. 


Your affec. son— 


Daniel. 
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The Life and Times of Tennyson [from 1809 to 1850]. By Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. Yale University Press. New Haven. 1915. $2.50 net. 


At the time of his lamented death the position held by Professor 
Lounsbury was without parallel. He was recognized as the chief of all 
the scholars who in Great Britain and in the United States had devoted 
themselves to what is known in university circles as ‘English’; and 
he was the final survivor of those of this group of students who main- 
tained a commanding place in the two halves of the subject,—in the 
history of the English language and in the history of English literature 
in both its branches, British and American. No other English scholar, 
on either side of the Atlantic, could speak with equal authority about 
both the language and the literature. 

His brief history of the English language is a little masterpiece of 
carefully controlled information and of marvellously lucid exposition; 
and he followed this with later discussions of usage, of pronunciation, 
of spelling, and of Americanisms and Briticisms. These several books 
were the result of widespread and incessant investigation; they were 
solidly rooted in knowledge; they were informed with wisdom; and 
they were illumined by both wit and humor. Never was there a stu- 
dent of linguistics who was less pedantic than Lounsbury or more 
human in his understanding of the essential fact that speech is the 
possession of the people as a whole and not an appanage of the 
self-appointed grammarians. 

The same sanity and good humor, the same comprehensive thoroughness, 
the same indefatigable industry in getting at the exact facts, the same 
sagacity in interpreting these facts anew, characterized his many con- 
tributions to the history of English literature. He mastered his suc- 
cessive subjects with the meticulous accuracy of a conscientious mau 
of science; and he presented the results of his labor to the reader with 
the skill of an accomplished man of letters. His own task was hard 
in order that our work might be easy. He began his career as a 
biographer with his cordial and delightful study of Fenimore Cooper. 
He erected a solid monument in the three solid tomes of his Chaucer. 
He devoted several volumes to the vicissitudes of Shakespeare’s 
fame. He narrated with a host of new facts the early years of 
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Browning's poetic activity, and he left incomplete at his death his final 
study of the slow and steady rise of the reputation of Tennyson. 

He left it incomplete only in so far as it was unfinished and in part 
unrevised. But it is not a fragment; it covers the ground thoroughly 
as far as he had carried it. And it has been edited and prepared for 
the press by the pious care of the editor of this Review. 

The book thus posthumously published is entitled “The Life and 
Times of Tennyson”; and this title is accurate enough, although the 
actual facts of the biography of the poet are succinctly stated and 
although the effort of the biographer was directed mainly to the setting 
forth of the impression which Tennyson’s successive volumes of verse 
made upon the friends who believed in him from the beginning, on 
the reading public as a whole, and on the professional reviewers. Thus 
it is that the book is larger in scope than a mere life of the man who 
is its central figure; it is an analysis of the literary history of England 
in the third, fourth, and fifth decades of the nineteenth century; and 
it provides us therefore with a novel and valuable account of the 
annuals, of the various critical reviews, quarterly, monthly, and weekly, 
and of the leading reviewers of the second quarter of the century. Each 
of these studies may seem at first like an excursus, as the sermon-writers 
would say; but each of them in turn justifies itself abundantly. To 
appreciate the development of the poet’s genius and to understand the 
causes which retarded the recognition of his powers, we need to be 
provided with all the information which the author has here collected 
at the cost of a tremendous labor in searching through the files of dead 
and gone periodicals. The result of this indomitable research, carried 
on unflinchingly despite many disadvantages, is a masterly reconstruc- 
tion of the circumstances of English literature in the thirty years during 
which Tennyson was gaining the unchallenged position he occupied 
in the final thirty years of his life. 

Nowhere does the author allow himself to be choked by the dust of 
the back-numbers he disturbed from their silent sleep. Everywhere the 
author retains control of his vast mass of material and everywhere 
does he handle it with a fine artistic sense of its significance. Every- 
where does he reveal his own fundamental characteristics, his fairness, 
his tolerance, his transparent honesty, his understanding of human 
nature, and his omnipresent sense of humor. He is never overcome 
by the burden of his material; he is never hurried; and he conducts 


his leisurely inquiry in accord with his large and liberal method. He 
knew that he had a long job to do; and he did it as he felt that it 
ought to be done. What is more, he did it once for all; and most 
unlikely is it that any later delvers into this period will be able to add 
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anything significant, or will find any occasion to modify the judgments 
here expressed. 

It is a delight to observe the frankness with which Lounsbury handles 
the habitual blackguardism of “Blackwood” and the inordinate vanity 
of its chief purveyor of rowdy personalities, “Christopher North.” 
It is a pleasure to see Lockhart again sent to his own place,—although 
Andrew Lang could not see why Robert Louis Stevenson insisted on 
including Seott’s biographer in his list of those who were not gentlemen. 
[t would be grateful to quote here one after another of Lounsbury’s 
flashing phrases, pointed and piercing,—like that which calls our 
attention to the fact that Swinburne as a critic was always ‘“‘subject 
to attacks of extravagant and irresponsible enthusiasm, in which praise 
is ladled out with a dreadful profusion of adjectives and a plentiful 
lack of discrimination.” 

Perhaps it may be possible to find space here for a further quotation 
or two,—for this, for example, the demure remark that Taine’s “English 
Literature” ‘would be as valuable as it is delightful, had it more often 
occurred to the author that it was desirable to read the works on which 
he set out to pass judgment.”” And finally for this: “Every great writer 
attains in time to a certain wealth of reputation, not indeed an unearned 
increment, but an amount of compound interest which has been accruing 


since the investment was first made.” 
BrRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Columbia University. 


Selections from the Symbolical Poems of William Blake. By Frederick 
E. Pierce. Yale University Press. New Haven. 1915. $2.00 net. 


William Blake is popularly known as the writer of a few incom- 
parable lyrics, in which even an uninformed reader must perceive that 
their childlike simplicity is more apparent than real. They are, indeed, 
the limpid distillation of a very complex and peculiar mind. Persons 
intent on theories and classifications have termed him a Romantic poet, 
but without the shadow of a reason. He stands by himself and belongs 
to no school. His prophetic books, together with his engravings, hold 
the essence of his spirit; yet few have read them, and probably no 
man will be so bold as to say he understands them. They do not appear 
to constitute a whole or to give coherent expression to Blake’s philoso- 
phy. They consist of three long poems, evidently symbolic, entitled 
“Vala,” “Jerusalem,” and “Milton,” and several shorter poems of 
the same character. These are all so lacking in narrative substance, and 


the personages, if one may thus call them, are so vague, that we are 
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thrown, for satisfaction of any sort, entirely upon the symbolism and 
the poetic value of details. 

Professor Pierce has edited a volume of seventy-nine folio pages of 
selections from nine of Blake’s prophecies, with the purpose of making 
known to a wider circle the passages of highest poetic beauty, and also 
of giving some conception of Blake’s religious meaning. If he has not 
succeeded in showing that the symbolism is either clear or consistent, th: 
fault is not his, but Blake’s. The attempt is laudable, and that it should 
have been made was only fair to Blake himself and to those of us who 
have wondered whether we did him justice in feeling that his mystical 
works were incomprehensible and yet that they contained rich treasures 
of color, imagination, and insight. 

We have here the very star-dust of poetry; but if a poem ought to 
be a work of art, if it ought to have structure and movement, either 
Blake’s prophecies are not poems or we are not sane. Every page of 
the selections is stamped with the seal of inspiration; every page con- 
tains some rare image, some pure, abstract, exalted thought; here is 
creative energy enough, and verbal felicity enough, to have made, one 
is tempted to say, an Isaiah or a Dante; but the world of Blake is 
simply not our world, his logic is not our logic, what to him is order is 
to us confusion, and the whole is as unsubstantial as a mirage. Sooner 
or later, one lays aside even these well-chosen selections with a keen 
sense that, after all, there can be no work of art without composition. 
Heaps of precious stones are not a crown. And again, one is made 
alive to the knowledge that metre of some sort, and fairly regular metre 
at that, is an essential of poetry. For, though, as respects line and color, 
Blake’s imagery is superb, he is deficient in musical appeal. We have 
been brought up to read poetry with the mind’s ear as well as with the 
mind’s eye; and the struggle to repress our instinctive endeavor to scan 
Blake’s lines becomes in the end exhausting. There are glorious poems 
in our language which depend almost wholly upon their musical quality, 
poems like Keats’s “Hyperion” or many of Swinburne’s, in which the 
structural features are feeble or altogether unsuccessful; but Blake, 
in his prophecies, dispenses with both structure and music. 

The clue to Blake’s philosophy cannot be found in his poetry alone, 
and for this reason one might wish that Professor Pierce had written 
a much longer introduction, giving more of Blake’s religious and 
political views, as they have been recorded by Crabb Robinson, 


Flaxman, and others who were acquainted with him. It is a help to 
know that he expressed himself first and most characteristically in draw- 
ings and engravings; that he had an antipathy for Venetian, Flemish, 
and Dutch painting and for Reynolds’s manner, while admiring ecstat- 
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ically Raphael and Michelangelo; that he frequented the shop of John- 
con the bookseller, where he often met the chief radicals of his day, 
Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, Paine, Price, Priestley, Thelwall, Hol- 
croft, and Horne Tooke; that he sympathized with the French 
Revolution and wore a liberty-cap in the streets of London; that he, 
nevertheless, was a religious mystic, with apparently a_ credulous 
dependence on the very words of the Bible; that he was a reader and 
admirer of Swedenborg. His drawings and his poems are parts of one 
endeavor. What this endeavor was, his poems alone do not reveal, 
because he failed to master some of the essential elements of poetry. 
But with the help of his recorded conversations, we may interpret his 
poetry sufficiently to perceive that he really believed himself inspired, 
had a firm sense of God’s reality and his own selfhood, and reverenced 
certain faculties and values in humanity which he held to be divine. 
He distrusted generalizations and respected what he called “minute 
particulars.” He despised science and abhorred natural religion, because 
he regarded nature as satanic. ‘‘Natural objects,” he said, “always 
weaken, deaden, and obliterate imagination in me. Imagination is my 
world.” Professor Pierce is quite right in speaking of the isolation of 
this strange being, but to say that Blake’s isolation was “unfortunate” 
is as if one should complain because diamonds are not as common as 
cornelians. 
Grorce McLean Harper. 
Princeton University. 


Browning: How to Know Him. By William Lyon Phelps. Carlyle: 
How to Know Him. By Bliss Perry. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Indianapolis. 1915. $1.50 net each. 


As democracy organizes itself upon an ever increasing scale of magni- 
tude, imposing in consequence an imperative demand for guidance, cul- 
ture steps into the breach and ministers to the cosmic want. The 
phenomenon is becoming so conspicuous in the United States as to 
warrant especial critical inquiry. Individual volumes, sets, and elaborate 
series of works, written by able interpreters, launched by substantial 
publishers, testify to the increasingly felt need for the critical capsule— 
the bottled essence. The pill of the philosopher is cunningly coated 
with the glucose of the critic; the remedy is easy to take and pleasant 
to the taste. With the aid of the seltzer of enthusiasm, the would-be-wise 
can gulp it down and never know it. In this delightful way, under the 


hands of the homeopathic specialist, he can swallow without pain, even, 
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it may be, with certain agreeable sensations, concentrated extracts of the 





most alarming nature—Ibsen, Nietzsche, Bergson, Strindberg, anybody! 

A new series of instructive volumes—personally conducted tours in 
literary land—furnish the best tentative solution I have thus far seen put 
forward, of the problem of enabling the average person to form a casual 
acquaintance, likely to ripen into life-long friendship, with chosen per- 
sonages in literary society. The peculiar merit of this series of volumes 
is that, like a sort of ‘““World’s Great Classics” in little, each volume 
embodies in the text a considerable portion of the actual writings of the 
author under consideration, in addition to the critical commentary. The 
volume by Professor Phelps contains fifty entire poems of Browning. 
Possibly half of the volume by Professor Perry is taken up with astutely 
chosen selections from the whole range of Carlyle’s writings. According 
to the prospectus, the object of the series is ‘‘to present some of the great 
writers of English literature in such a way that the reader will know, 
and desire to know more of, the lives of the men who have done imperish- 
able work in the field of literary expression.”” Their object is not only to 
interpret the work but to exhibit the lives of these great men. 

Professor Phelps’s book is easily the best book on Browning since 
Chesterton’s so-called biography—which was really a tour of the inside 
of Chesterton’s brain apropos of Browning. Indeed, in conformity with 
the objects aimed at, it is the best popular vade mecum to Browning's 
poetry extant. A year of foreign travel, in large measure a sort of 
Browning pilgrimage, lends richness to the background of the work, 
as well as the piquancy of personal reminiscence. Professor Phelps 
wisely ignores, in the main, controversial points in connection with the 
poems; his style is winning, his enthusiasm infectious, his tone robust 
and a bit off-hand. It is heartening to hear Browning rated, not as a 
species of Victorian, but as the modern man of original genius, akin to 
Ibsen in drama, to Wagner in music—one who “creates the demand as 
well as the supply.” As artist, Browning is a realist; his poetry, 
dramatic in principle, an attempt to interpret human life. As tempera- 
ment, Browning is a romantic spirit, his métier to write an accurate 
history of the soul. Style is conformed inevitably to subject and content: 
“whenever the thought rises the style automatically rises with it.” 
Browning is lucky to have escaped the Browning societies and failen 
into the hands of Mr. Phelps. 

In the first phrases of his book on Carlyle, Professor Perry acknowl- 
edges that its intent “has been to invite a new generation of hurried 
and pre-occupied Americans to look back steadily and wisely upon a 
great figure, and to study that figure in the light of Carlyle’s own 
varied and stimulating and magnificent utterances.”” The volume should, 
and doubtless will, fulfil this intent—not being intended as ‘‘a substitute 
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for a thorough knowledge of Thomas Carlyle.’ Professor Perry draws 
the massive and heroic figure convincingly. His rugged spirit, ‘‘wind- 
beaten but ascending”; his giant’s mania for work that at once created 
and devoured a genius; his terrible condemnations, prophetic vaticina- 
tions, and god-like cosmic surveys; his theories of art, of biography, of 
the hero; his great works thrown upon the screen in magnificent, incon- 
sequential scenes, dexterously introduced with the art-concealing art 
of the critical master; the superhuman groanings of a spirit not born 
to happiness—these are some of the things Professor Perry brings so 
vividly home to our stimulated consciousness. Carlyle was the herald 
of the Superman, oddly fixed in European consciousness as the figment 
of Nietzsche’s brain. He held, moreover, as his two fundamental princi- 
ples the doctrines tenaciously associated later with the name of Ibsen: 
“to poetize is to see”; and “to create a work of art one must live 
through it.” 

Professor Perry believes that Carlyle deserves our study because he 
“perceived, in an extraordinary way, the worth of the ordinary man, 
and had an overwhelming sense of the infinite background of human 
life; and therefore, in spite of his pessimism, became a seer and a 
prophet of idealism.” A noble, compelling, striking book, giving us 
the most startling impression that Carlyle is our living contemporary. 
It is almost uncanny, in this year of 1916, to read the following passage 
of the great seer and prophet on Frederic the Great and the Prussian 
monarchy: “He was indeed the first who, in a highly public manner, 
notified its creation; announced to all men that it was, in very deed, 
created, standing on its feet there, and would go a great way, on the 
impulse it had got from him and others. As it has accordingly done; 
and may still keep going to lengths little dreamt of by the British 
Editor in our time; whose prophesying upon Prussia, and insights into 
Prussia, in its past, or present, or future, are truly as yet inconsiderable, 
in proportion to the noise he makes with them. The more is the pity 
for him.” 

ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 


University of North Carolina. 


The Divine Comedy. Translated by Henry Johnson. Yale University 
Press. New Haven. 1915. $2.50. 


An event of real significance for scholarship and literature is the 
publication of Professor Johnson’s translation of the “Divina Commedia.” 
The work has taken twenty years; and by a happy coincidence, its 
completion marks the six-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of Dante’s 
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birth. Since the first complete English version of the poem, brought 
out by Henry Boyd in 1802, there have been some twenty-five site. 
and still more are promised for the future; in addition, there are twenty 
separate versions of the “Inferno,” and innumerable others of selected 
portions. Like the study and elucidation of Dante, the attempt to put 
him into English obviously does not lose its appeal; and yet a new 
translation may well seem superfluous unless it has qualities that dis- 
tinguish it from its predecessors. Professor Johnson's work justifies its 
existence by its scholarship and accuracy no less than by its vigor and 
beauty as a piece of English. 

It is no simple matter to designate the best translation of Dante. One 
reader will wish to have the external form of the original suggested 
by the use of the elaborate terza rima or of some more easily managed 
rhyme-scheme. Another will prefer to have the meaning reproduced 
as faithfully as possible in English prose, as was done by Norton. A 
majority of the translators have used some form of rhymed verse, with 
the inevitable result of modifying the substance. The most widely read 
English translations are in blank verse: Cary, writing more than a 
century ago, produced a sonorous paraphrase; Longfellow, the appear- 
ance of whose version marked Dante’s six-hundredth anniversary, 
followed the Italian text word for word, and attained a literalness and 
a dignity which prove that a translator need not be what the Italian 
proverb calls him, a traitor,—traduttore traditore. 

Professor Johnson, who has occupied the chair of Modern Languages 
at Bowdoin College formerly held by Longfellow, follows so closely the 
same method and ideal that a large number of his lines are identical 
with the corresponding lines of Longfellow, although he did not consult 
the earlier version while writing his own. “That the result,’ he says 
in his preface, “should prove the same as another’s in very many cases 
has not caused discouragement.” Nor should it cause surprise. Dante’s 
expression is so direct that the same rendering of a line or a phrase 
frequently suggests itself to different interpreters. A careful com- 
parison shows that where the rendering is different, Johnson’s is usually 
the better. Longfellow’s purely mechanical imitation of the Italian 
word-form or construction sometimes sacrifices the spirit to the letter, 


and results in awkwardness. 

Johnson is more flexible in his English, and does not follow rigidly the 
line-for-line principle; at times he even makes the sentence overlap 
Dante's normal unit, the terzina. But in changing the order of the 
words, he does not add ideas of his own, nor modify those of Dante. 
An occasional word which at first seems to be an addition, is found on 
closer study to express something implied in the original. There are 
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eases where Longfellow’s apparent literalness results in a real mistake, 
as in the last of these lines: 


Upward I looked, and I beheld its shoulders 
Vested already with that planet’s rays 
Which leadeth others right by every road. 


Johnson’s translation reads more smoothly, and avoids the erroneous 


“others” for “altrui”: 


Upwards I looked, and saw its shoulders clothed 
Already with the rays that planet sheds, 
Which leads men on aright in every path. 


A longer quotation—the lines in the first canto of the ‘Inferno’? which 
sum up the whole poem—will illustrate the fine quality of Professor 


Johnson’s style: 


Wherefore I think and judge it best for thee, 
That thou shouldst follow me, and I as guide 
Will lead thee hence through an eternal place, 

Where thou shalt hear the shriekings of despair 
Of them, the ancient spirits in their pain, 
Each one of whom proclaims the second death; 

And afterwards see those, who are content 
Within the fire, because they hope to come, 
Whenever it may be, unto the blest; 

To whom if thou wouldst then ascend, for that 
Shall be a soul more worthy than myself; 
With her will I leave thee when I depart, 

Because that Emperor, who reigns on high, 

In that I was rebellious to His law, 
Wills not His city should be reached through me. 

His sway is everywhere, and there He reigns, 
There is His city, and His lofty seat; 

Oh, happy he, whom thereto He elects! 


Dante’s poem is presented without notes or commentary, in a beautifully 
printed volume which is worthy of the text. 
Kenneto McKenzie. 
University of Illinois. 


Mary Russell Mitford: Correspondence with Charles Boner and John 
Ruskin. Edited by Elizabeth Lee. Rand, McNally & Company. 
Chicago. 1915. $2.75 net. 


“Delightful letters, heart warm and soul warm driftings of nature” is 
Mrs. Browning’s description of Miss Mitford’s letters to her. These 
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terms might apply to the collection of letters from Miss Mitford +) 
Charles Boner and John Ruskin, published now for the first time, and 
competently edited by Elizabeth Lee. The outstanding charm of these 
letters is just their humanity; the reader enjoys them as he might 4 
walk through an open meadow with sunshine and wind and the homely 
joys of life about him. Without having distinction in the sense in 
which Mme. de Sévigné’s letters have, they show the durable virtue of 4 
zest for life, and fine courage in meeting and transmuting its difficulties, 
Miss Mitford had a clear perception that honest everydayness is an 
artistic quality of high merit; that letters, “were the writer ever so little 
distinguished, would, provided they were truthful and spontaneous, possess 
the invaluable quality of individuality which so often causes us to linger 
over an old portrait of which we know no more than that it is a Burgo- 
master by Rembrandt, or a Venetian Senator by Titian. The least skilful 
pen, when flowing from the fullness of the heart, . . . shall often paint 
with as faithful and lifelike a touch as either of those great masters.” 
This is what Miss Mitford succeeds in conveying—the lifelike touch, the 
individuality of things not unusual. 

* Charles Boner to whom these letters are addressed was an Englishman 
living in Ratisbon as tutor to the children of Prince Thurn and Taxis, 
and was a budding author. It is natural therefore that Miss Mitford 
should chronicle the events of interest in the world of letters and in the 
world of politics, as well as the affairs of her own active life, and as a 
devoted and candid friend, give him sound advice about his writing. Th 
letters, indeed, are interesting as a record of contemporary history, casual 
as the mention is, for they take us back into a world where things that 
are very striking to us now, happened as part of the day’s work, with the 
lack of wonderment which contemporaries often show. The state of Ire- 
land, the removal of disabilities from the Jews in civil life, the death of 
the Duke of Wellington, the publication of “Jane Eyre’—‘a clever 
novel by a new writer: he calls himself Currer Bell, but one does not 
know whether that be his real name”; the publication of Macaulay's 
“History,” of Tennyson’s “Princess”; the appearance of “two new 
poets at Oxford, one the eldest son of Dr. Arnold, the other a certain 
Arthur Clough, who is a poet in the highest sense”; the publication of 
“The Prelude’’—‘‘Wordsworth’s long, prosy poem, which I suspect 
nobody will fairly get through, so interminable is it and so level”; are 
only a few of the interesting events of the years covered by this corre- 
spondence, 1845 to 1854, and commented upon by Miss Mitford. These 
sidelights are frankly not a major interest, but they are remarkably real 
and fresh because told so simply. Miss Mitford says somewhere, speak- 
ing of Richardson, that the effect of reading his books is “‘to acquire 4 
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vast accession of near relations.” The reader leaves Miss Mitford's 
letters with an impression of many of the people who made the mid- 
Victorian period noteworthy, not perhaps as near relations but as very 
near neighbors. 

The real interest in this correspondence is, as I have intimated, not in 
the literary background, valuable as that is, but in the portrait of Miss 
Mitford, which gradually emerges. By the time Charles Boner first 
came to her, armed with a letter from Wordsworth whom he had been 
visiting at Rydal Mount, the bulk of Miss Mitford’s literary work was 
done. She was only to publish her “Recollections of a Literary Life” ; 
but this to-day with “Our Village’’ constitutes her chief claim on the 
reading public. In sending off some verses once, she gives an inimitable 
sketch of herself: “I could forgive their being trifles—lumpish, short, 
and thick, and squat as their luckless writer herself; . . . set a red turnip- 
raddish, or a full-spread damask rose, or an overblown peony, or the full 
moon when it looks very bloody and portentous, or anything else that is 
red and round, by way of head, on a good-sized Norfolk turnip by way 
of body, and you will have as correct a picture of your poor little friend 
as heart can desire.” But this lumpish figure held a degree of energy 
that few can parallel. After her father squandered two fortunes, she had 
a bitter struggle with poverty with only her pen to provide subsistence 
for them both, until his death eased the burden borne so gallantly. The 
picture we get of her in her old age—so crippled with rheumatism that 
she had to be lifted into her pony-cart, lifted out into the shade of a 
tree, and lifted back to be carried home, after two or three hours of 
active writing out of doors,—gives a hint of the pluck in her. And later. 
when she could not turn over without assistance, and had to sit up night 
and day in a chair, she wrote some of her best and longest letters, abound- 
ing in mental vigor. 

The qualities that make these letters memorable are rooted in this 
splendid dauntlessness and vitality. The letters are full of pith, good 
sense, and show a positive genius for friendship. They lack a philosophic, 
reflective interest, but they have a hearty or kindly touch-and-go with folk 
we enjoy—Fields, Ticknor, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Milman, Constable, 
Cobden, Wilberforce, Tennyson, Kingsley, and others. The literary 
criticisms show no particular fineness of discernment, yet we leave the 
volume steeped in literary interests, steeped in human interests. 

Miss Lee, the editor, whose article on Mary Russell Mitford in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography” is so admirable, has done her work 
with precision, taste, and economy. This volume may be regarded as a 
supplement to the other volumes of letters, or as an excellent single 
volume through which to come to know Miss‘ Mitford, to know an 


4] 
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author who has invested the everydayness of life with vivacious charm 
and interest. Her prose style, always flexible and responsive, is at its 
best in her letters. “She was stronger and wider in her conversation and 
letters, than in her books; . . . human magnetism acted upon her nature, 


as it does upon men born to speak.” 
Sopuie CHanta Harr. 
Wellesley College. 


French Novelists of To-day. By Winifred Stephens. Second Series, 
John Lane Company. London. 1915. $1.50 net. 

Six French Poets. By Amy Lowell. The Macmillan Company. New 
York. 1915. $2.50 net. 


As if to emphasize the advance made in the study of French and the 
growth of interest in French literature, so noticeable of late both in 
England and this country, two books of criticism have appeared, one 
on each side of the Atlantic, at almost the same moment. Such works 
necessarily assume a large amount of reading in French by those to 
whom they are addressed, and it is a sign of note that publishers should 
feel justified in putting out productions of so ambitious a nature with 
confidence in their finding a public. 

Whatever may be our tradition as to the lightness of the French 
nature, art of all kinds has always been taken with the greatest 
seriousness in France; therefore in dealing with the novel of a nation 
whose fiction is full of sermons, Miss Stephens makes no mistake in 
adopting a gravity of treatment. Her opening chapter, “The French 
Novel on the Eve of the War,” is a fine essay on the unfolding of the 
idealistic, not to say religious spirit, which actuates most of the new 
school in France. As an obvious continuation of this theme, she passes 
to the consideration of Marcelle Tinayre, who holds the place of honor 
in the book, not because of being the only woman in it, but by virtue 
of the value of her novels and their importance to everyone who wishes 
to comprehend the movement of thought and affairs in France during 
the last decade. They are works into whose plots have been infused 
many of the recent problems of the nation, in which the inevitableness 
of this war is demonstrated, and in the last of which, “Le Départ,” is 
depicted the uprising of united France. But if Marcelle Tinayre’s 
name leads all the rest, the most extended notice has been prepared 
for Romain Rolland and for his personality, which the critic calls “one 
of the most puzzling enigmas of present-day literary France.” Her 
solution of the enigma is good reading, and we dare to believe that she 
finds something as near the true answer to it as may be found, after 
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she has traced out the whole heredity and environment of the original 
“Jean Christophe.” To the English and American readers who have 
been carried, by Rolland’s sincerity in the expression of his own soul, 
through his ten volumes, this study will explain a great deal. To 
others, who have stopped somewhat short of the conclusion, weary of 
a formless desert, with an occasional oasis of sentiment, Miss Stephens 
may give an incentive to make another attempt. She admits, though, 
that “the literary world of Western Europe is divided into two camps, 
the friends and enemies of Jean Christophe,” and she sees in Rolland 
“the most un-French of French writers.” Un-French he seems bound 
to stamp himself now, by his refusal to renounce his German intellectual 
affiliations and to espouse without reserve the cause of France. But 
it is not necessarily un-French to do something in art that no French- 
man has done before. If it were, where ought we to class Rodin or 
DeBussy? Rolland, by his critic's own verdict, is a man of his race 
in that he has “something that is Celtic, a great deal that is Teutonic.” 
Undoubtedly he has also, if generally in reserve, the Latin element which 
as a rule dominates French culture. “Antoinette,” one of the “Jean 
Christophe” series, is a little romance of the finest French directness 
and lucidity. Its author is evidently formed of French ingredients, 
but they have been used in unaccustomed proportions. 

Many who open “French Novelists of To-day” will ask themselves 
why they have not heard more about Boylesve, the Tharauds, Mille, 
and Aicard. The book gives a very interesting account of these men, 
with glimpses of their work. Evidently Miss Stephens expects us to 
perceive through them the “new France,’ to which there is of late 
so much reference; but after all, with some allowance for superficial 
differences, France is the same as time goes on and wherever the French 
go. Aicard is a belated Romanticist; Boylesve, in his delightfully 
natural and clear pictures of his own Loire district, proves, as he says, 
“how completely routine still rules life in the nation of the Great 
Revolution.” Pierre Mille and the Tharauds show the wider sympathy 
that far-away lands have brought out in French spirit since the war of 
1870, and the acquisition of vast colonies; but they do not compel us 
to admit any real change in the Frenchman who travels, serves, or 
sojourns abroad. Both they and he have Paris constantly in the mind’s 
eye. Mille is a French Kipling, in his intent to sketch life and ways 
in the Far East, and talks through the mouth of a private of marines. 
Barnavaux is no Mulvaney, however, but in morals and moralizings a 
true compatriot of Voltaire. 

In her brave attempt to unveil for Anglo-Saxons certain poets of 
France, Miss Lowell may or may not be deemed to have reached her 
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goal. That must depend upon the degree of her readers’ comprehension 
of French and their feeling for the color of words. Appreciation of the 
poetry of a foreign tongue must be gained in the form of a long growth. 
and can be given by no mere knowledge of the dictionary equivalenc: 
of meanings. Miss Lowell's method is to print poems in the original, 
and to furnish at the end of the book literal prose versions of them. 
It is to be feared that if these translations are really necessary to her 
readers, her enthusiastic comments upon the beauties of the extracts 
must often fall upon barren soil. She does not think so, however, to 
judge from what she says in excuse for not having provided versified 
renderings: “The translations are exact, and in every case reproduce, 
as far as possible in another language, the ‘perfume’ of the poem. 
By reading them, and then turning to the original and reading it aloud 
in French, those least versed in the tongue will get an idea of the music 
of the poem, while at the same time understanding it.” This is an 
easy plan, but it may not be satisfactory to people who, from lack of 
linguistic preparation, have hitherto been unable to “see much” in French 
poetry. Miss Lowell’s own preparation has clearly been adequate, and 
her confidence that others are as ready as herself to admire Verhaeren, 
DeRegnier, Jammes, Samain, Fort, and DeGourmont, is indicative of th: 
facility she enjoys in reading their difficult and elusive verse. She has 
done, nevertheless, a valuable and instructive piece of work. Her esti- 
mate of it is too modest when, in summing up, she writes: “I have not 
attempted any far-reaching criticism. My object has been to talk 
a little while about a few great figures.” The truth is, talk of this 
grade implies infinite study, close sympathy with several kinds of 
exoticism, and a fine judgment as to what should be offered as significant, 
and what should not. 

In this choice, be it said gently, both our authors falsify a trifle. ‘To 
fail to quote certain characteristic passages, and to speak of Marcelle 
Tinayre, Verhaeren, or Henri DeRegnier, with references only to 
lV’esprit gaulois and occasional service from the adjective “Rabelaisian,’ 
is misrepresentation through suppression. But what critic of Anglo- 
Saxon heritage can tell the whole story of modern Latin art? As 
emancipated as we choose to believe ourselves, we can never quite forget 
that there are, or were, proprieties; just as the Latins never entirely 
succeed in ridding themselves of the notion of the Church. Miss Lowell. 
who, by the way, has many keen thoughts, knows this peculiarity of 
latter-day Gallic paganism, and expresses it admirably: “A strange 
thing with Latin writers, and one which we here in America can never 
quite accustom ourselves to, is the great hold which Catholicism has 
on them. When they are believers, professing allegiance to the Church, 
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we can understand it. But when they have ceased to believe, we expect 
them to cease to think of the Church at all. On the contrary, all the 
French skeptic writers I have read scream their skepticism from the 
house-tops. They delight in what I am forced to consider a very 
childish form of sacrilege. For DeGourmont to call his poem a ‘litany’ 
evidently gave him a piquant thrill. . . . The truth seems to be that to 
most Frenchmen Catholicism is more of a superstition than a religion. . 
They throw off the superstition violently and flauntingly, but, like small 
boys and their proud denial of the existence of the bogey-man, there 
is always the underlying fear that this thing you do not believe in may 
put out a huge claw some dark night, and scrape you in.” 

The style in “Six French Poets’ is bright and very personal. Some- 
times it is even careless, too careless for a book of importance. And 
the publishers of the work are not to be congratulated upon the accuracy 
of their proof-readers. These blemishes are of the surface only, and, 
though exasperating to everyone who has ideals for the quality of book 
work in this country, should not lessen our respect for the opinions and 
estimates in a production which does its author great credit, and which 
will stimulate interest here in French poetry of the newest accepted 
type. 

Cuarves C, CLARKE. 

Yale University. 


Publications of the Dramatic Museum of Columbia University. First 
Series. Papers on Play Making: I The New Art of Writing Plays, 
by Lope de Vega; II The Autobiography of a Play, by Bronson 
Howard; III The Law of the Drama, by Ferdinand Brunetiére; IV 
Robert Louis Stevenson as a Dramatist, by Arthur Wing Pinero. 
Second Series. Papers on Acting: I The Illusion of the First Time 
in Acting, by William Gillette; II Art and the Actor, by Constant 
Coquelin; III Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth and as Queen Katharine, 
by H. C. Fleeming Jenkin; IV Reflections on the Actor’s Art, by 
Talma. New York. 1914-1915. Each series $5.00. 


These two groups of well-printed little pamphlets on playmaking and 
the art of acting are the first of an annual series of publications which 
Professor Brander Matthews purposes to issue from the dramatic museum 
of Columbia University. The plan is to select material not readily 
accessible to the average student of the drama and to accompany each 
selection with an excellent critical commentary. Judging from the 
first two series, these publications will be invaluable both for the study 
and the class-room. While they are not, naturally enough, of equal 
value, one would not readily give up any one of these reprints, now 
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that Professor Matthews has brought them into the light of the study 
lamp. 

Of more immediate interest, however, to the general reader is the 
group of papers on acting. It was Diderot who brought to a focus 
the discussion whether an actor is a better artist when he “feels” 4 
part or when he is deliberately conscious of the purpose of each tone 
and gesture. Diderot’s “Paradoxe sur le comédien’” proclaimed that 
an actor best expresses emotion when he does not feel it. There have 
always been two opposing camps,—those who side with Diderot and 
those who are against him. Curiously enough, however, great actors 
like all great artists have seldom been sufficiently self-analytical 
to describe accurately their creative processes. But one thing does 
stand out conspicuously in the history of acting—the great actors from 
Burbage to Coquelin—Betterton, Garrick, Moliére, Talma, all of them 
practically without exception, have been praised for their naturalness. 
It was Shakespeare who put into Hamlet’s mouth (the lips of Burbage) 
that the purpose of acting (not of drama, as it is so often misquoted 
is to hold the mirror up to nature. In other words, acting should creat: 
in the minds of the audience an illusion of reality; how this is done, 
whether through conscious art, or by the actor’s becoming for the tim: 
being an actual sharer of the emotions of the character represented, will 
depend upon individual artists. Apparently, the illusion can be conjured 
up by either method. But when it is created, the actor is said to be 
“natural.” Hence Diderot’s paradox is no paradox at all, but a plea for 
one of these methods as better than the other. 

Mr. Gillette has sensed the essence of the whole matter in his “Th 
Illusion of the First Time in Acting.” Brushing aside all the eighteenth- 
century discussion of how the thing is done, Mr. Gillette’s position 
maintains that the impression to be made upon the audience is that the 
character on the stage finds himself confronted for the first time with 
the successive situations. All these adventures in emotion are to seem 
new—the unexpected; his thoughts, his words must appear spontaneous— 
never to have been called up before. Mr. Gillette goes a step further. 
The chief contributing factor to the illusion of reality is the personality 
of the actor—a statement which the history of the stage proves to be 
true, although personality itself lies in the region of the undefinable. 
An actor may be great as Othello yet fail as Hamlet, or vice versa— 
because his personality was suited to the one and not to the other. How 
did Burbage manage? We don’t know, but could he have been equally 
great in all of the Shakespearean leads? Questions which Mr. Gillette 
does not ask, but suggests to his reader. No less interesting than 
Mr. Gillette’s paper is Mr. George Arliss’ delightful introduction which 
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is both a re-enforcement and a delicate, almost sly, commentary upon one 
or two of Mr. Gillette's loop-holes. Particularly noteworthy is Mr. 
Arliss’ analysis of the limitations of personality on the stage. 

M. Coquelin’s “Art and the Actor’”’ begins with a brief which few 
to-day will venture to deny, namely, that acting is one of the creative 
arts. The character which the actor portrays is something more than 
the words the author wrote. Into the creation of the illusion of its 
reality passes the actor’s personality and he brings to bear besides 
all the skill of his art—in short he creates a portrait no less than does 
a painter. Nearly all great dramatists have recognized and rejoiced 
in this fact—for without it their efforts would have remained literature 
instead of becoming drama, as they intended. This theory of Coquelin— 
and it is a true theory—should give a pause to the modern school of 
producers who would make all actors slaves of their lamp, and by deny- 
ing freedom to individual interpretation would reduce the stage to a 
patterned picture. Also M. Coquelin is an upholder of Diderot—the 
best creative art can only ensue when the artist takes minute thought 
to his methods. So Talma believed—but he can be left to speak for 
himself in another paragraph. To make an end of M. Coquelin, Mr. 
Henry James’s finely appreciative essay on his art, which serves as an 
introduction to the volume, illustrates how strongly and vividly M. 
Coquelin had succeeded in creating the illusion of reality in the mind of 
this spectator. 

In “Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth,’ H. C. Fleeming Jenkin has 
preserved the notes made by Professor Bell, presumably in 1809,— 
notes apparently jotted down during an actual performance. As Mr. 
Jenkin points out, it is a truism to deplore that an actor’s art perishes 
with him; the preservation of minute notes on a complete performance 
is a rarity. How often, in reading Colley Cibber’s famous “Apology” 
does one regret that he had not written at least one page more before 
passing to the next subject—or that Mr. Pepys, in his diary, had not 
betrayed himself so completely a tired business man in his attitude 
towards the stage. But in the case of Mrs. Siddons’s Lady Macbeth 
the record is as clear as mere printed words can make it. Unques- 
tionably no other actress has ever made of Lady Macbeth so great a 
figure, nor herself proved so great an artist in this réle. How was it 
done? Again her method, in its foundations, was the method of Diderot— 
she chose deliberately her interpretation. And here is the strange part 
of it all. Her own mental conception of Lady Macbeth was at variance 
with her representation. In Campbell’s “Life,” Mrs. Siddons confessed 
that “according to my notion, it [Lady Macbeth’s beauty] is of that 
character which I believe is generally allowed to be most captivating 
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to the other sex—fair, feminine, nay perhaps even fragile.” Her inter- 
pretation was none of these—but strong, powerful, masterful—that of , 
dominating character who finally overwhelmed Macbeth with her strengt}) 
of mind. And the reason was that the other interpretation was not suited 
to her personality. Thus one finds Mrs. Siddons in agreement with 
Coquelin, and Mr. Jenkin sets up a strong defense for her. What is the 
Lady Macbeth of Shakespeare? Does he tell the actress how to speak 
the lines—what voice—what intonation to use? By no means. The 
words are there but the interpretation she must create for herself. This 
portrait which the actor creates must be in accord with his personality 
otherwise he will fail no matter what care and thought are brought to 
the speaking of the lines. 

One notes that Talma in his “Reflections on Acting” is an individ- 
ualist. “Every actor ought to be his own tutor. If he has not in 
himself the necessary faculties of expressing his passions, and paint- 
ing characters, all the lessons in the world cannot give them to him.” 
This, again, is a flat challenge to the modern school of producers—to 
the Gordon Craigs and the Reinhardts. And even Mr. Craig will 
acknowledge, one presumes, that at least Talma was as great an artist 
in acting as Mr. Craig is as a producer. One observes with lively satis- 
faction that Talma, in centring his discussion on the acting of Lekain, 
praises the latter especially for his naturalness—and for the reforms 
which his natural style brought, as corollaries, to the art of the stage. 
In other words, Lekain restored the illusion of reality to interpretations 
which convention had for a while condemned to a traditional artificiality. 
It was so that Garrick, Talma’s friend, achieved his triumphs. Sensi- 
bility and intelligence are the foundations of the actor’s technique. In 
these he works with conscious art, as Diderot also says, to create the 
picture as he conceives it. Thus Talma goes so far as to make notes 
even on his exclamations at moments of real grief—to the artist every- 
thing is potential “copy,” surely none the less because the experience 
he records happens to be his own. 

In conclusion, one is left with the conviction that most actors are in 
Diderot’s camp, although it is not necessary to translate the paradox 
into an axiom in order to be a great actor. There is much to be said 
for Talma’s “sensibility and intelligence.” The illusion is the thing, 
whichever way the individual artist can best attain to it. Sir Thomas 
Overbury said of Burbage—if indeed he were speaking of Burbage in 
“The Character of a Perfect Actor’—that the perfect actor did not 
leave off his part even in the tiring-room, but was the very man he 
seemed to be whether on or off the stage until the scene closed for the 
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dav. And yet Talma could smile and chat with a friend in the wings, 
and then without changing a muscle of his face, suddenly exclaim 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 


in such a manner that his friend started back from him in terror. Like 
all paradoxes—there is no end to the subject. 


J. R. CrAwrorp. 
Yale University. 


College Sons and College Fathers. By Henry Seidel Canby. Harper & 
Brothers. New York. 1915. $1.20 net. 


The title of Professor Canby’s book, like all good titles, is half the 
battle. He discusses in the first five of these ten closely related essays 
the problems of college life and college teaching, and then he passes 
to those wider phases of contemporary American life which condition 
both the effectiveness of college teaching and the modes of undergraduate 
thinking. The book states and develops two fundamental propositions. 
The first is the difference between “college life” and “college educa- 
tion’; the second is the intimate relation between mediocrity in college 
and the “average man’ theory of our American democracy. These 
propositions furnish the central ideas of a notably clear and winning 
discussion, frank without intolerance, courageous without harshness, 
and singularly penetrating in its friendly analysis of the qualities and 
defects of the typical college youth. 

Nowhere else, for example, will the reader find a more illuminating 
exposition of the essential romance of undergraduate existence, coupled 
with a dispassionate confession of the thinness of the intellectual soil 
in the “yard” or “campus.” “The average undergraduate does not 
practically and effectively believe in breadth of thinking.” His college 
“life” is a huge, bewildering, kaleidoscopic success, but unless he enters 
the graduate school or upon advanced courses leading directly and 
tangibly towards his professional career, he has little or no faith in 
college “education.” It is this indifference which paralyzes, disheartens, 
or at least cripples the efficiency of the professor, who cannot, decade 
after decade, continue to delude himself with the comfortable doctrine 
that boys are “getting something” by the mere physical process of 
touching elbows. They do get something, as we are all aware, but what 
they get is primarily a delightful “life” rather than an all-essential 
discipline. 
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It is at this point that Professor Canby’s indictment of our academic 
shortcomings is broadened and fortified by relating them to the forces 
dominant in contemporary American society. “The mothers of the Mid- 
dle West,” says a recent communication to an Eastern college paper, 
“want their sons to attend ‘a rich man’s college.’” Precisely. So do 
most of the fathers. The thin intellectual soil of the college campus 
is only the outcropping of the soil “back home.” In Professor Canby’s 
words: “The final explanation of our difficulty is to be found in the 
peculiar social and intellectual circumstances of American life in this 
generation.” Successful mediocrity outside the colleges compels, within 
the college walls, attention to the mediocre mass rather than to the 
exceptional individual. Thus we educate a type rather than persons, 
and the type has been unable to rise above the level of its origin. “We 
are all made timid by the enormous majorities that uphold medi 
ocrity. . . . It is very difficult to fight the mediocre while loving 
democracy.” 

Professor Canby does not hold that the fight is not worth making, 
or that victory is impossible. But he sees, more justly than most of 
us have been able to see, the nature of the immediate obstacles to 
a real higher education. The value of his book lies in this clear-sighted- 
ness and sense of proportion, no less than in the delicate tact which has 
enabled him “to stir the mould about the roots of the question’—as 
an essayist should—without resorting to that fatally easy anger which 
has tempted more than one educational reformer to lay the axe to the 


root of the tree. 
Buss Perry. 
Harvard University. 


Pele and Hiiaka: A Myth from Hawaii. By Nathaniel B. Emerson. 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Limited. Honolulu. 1915. 


This is a Polynesian Odyssey, the romance of a girl-goddess, Hiiaka, 
in quest of a lover for her mightier sister Pele. Dr. Emerson has 
ransacked the islands for pertinent snatches of Hawaiian ritual and 
lyrical verse, and has strung his findings together with interludes of 
explanatory prose. By years of indefatigable research, he has thus 
consolidated and perpetuated a perishing mass of fragmentary myth 
material. The result is a considerable treasure for the student of 
primitive races, literatures, or religions, and an interesting curiosity 


for the amateur reader. 
To us nurslings of the European culture, the imaginary world of this 
myth is a strange one. We doubt whether the deities are gods or fiends. 
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They take prodigious rides on their surf-boards; when they sleep, their 
astral bodies paddle away upon amatory adventures; and they over- 
whelm the land with ruin for the mere joy of exercise. They have no 
concern for the human race, and keep no watch over its morality- 
having indeed no European morality of their own. For this reason, if 
for no other, Dr. Emerson’s Odyssey lacks dignity and power, and the 
cursory reader will find in it little purpose or significance. The 
grotesque details of the narrative are often childishly trivial. 

But even in the uncouth triviality of the romance, one is tempted 
to read a tragic significance. Before the Polynesians came to the Pacific 
islands, they are known to have had a higher Caucasic culture and a more 
philosophical religion. They then worshipped the great gods, three in 
one, who had made the world out of darkness and breathed the life of 
man into clay. In their new tropical paradise, a millennium ago, the 
Hawaiians seem to have found life too easy, and the high gods were 
partly supplanted by Pele, the amorous fire-woman of Kilauea’s pit. 
In Dr. Emerson’s narrative the original three still hover in the back- 
ground, and prayers prompt their occasional intercession; but Pele is 
the great queen, and she sits on an unintellectual and unmoral throne. 
It seems an ironic omen of the decay of a noble people that in their later 
theogony the goddess of licentiousness and the goddess of fiery destruc- 
tion were one. 

But it is only a very unsympathetic reader that will find this myth 
of Hiiaka wholly trivial. It is unmoral only in a European sense. It 
breathes the characteristic cheerfulness of the Hawaiian people, and in a 
Polynesian sense cheerfulness is morality. Courtesy also is morality ; 
and so are hospitality and courage, and the fidelity of servants, and 
neatness, and common sense, and ready wit; and all these are among 
the qualities that point the story. It is worth noting that in one excep- 
tional case the goddess does show a disinterested concern for human 
conduct, and that is where she takes a dislike to a young girl because 
of slovenly eating. Religion and morality are never wholly separate; 
and even the sinister religion of Pele takes on a milder coloring and a 
certain primitive idealism from the punctilious good-heartedness of 
Hawaiian etiquette. 

Apart from its coloring in detail, the story as a whole seems to aim 
at a certain large significance, without quite compassing it. Pele is 
a most unamiable goddess, full of the selfishness of destructive passion, 
but her little sister Hiiaka is more engaging. Though one of the family 
of the pit, with a name which seems to mean ‘“‘twilight-bringer,’ she 
shows a cheerful spirit of self-sacrifice. She is beautiful, she loves song 
and dance, and she especially loves the scarlet passion-flowers that 
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bloom in her groves of lehua. Her sunnier temper at last wins the human 
lover first destined for Pele herself; and his and her steadfastness dis- 
arm the more dread goddess’s vengeance. In all this there is apparent 
some half-consciousness of the triumph of Polynesian humanity over 
fate and inclement nature; but if this is the meaning of the tale, th 
reader has to grope for it through many tortuous windings of irrelevant 
adventure. 

Dr. Emerson’s literary talent was not equal to his industry or hi, 
learning, and he has done little or nothing to bring out the larger mean- 
ings of his story. For the general reader this is unfortunate; but tl: 
student will appreciate the conscientious fidelity with which he has 
eschewed theorizing and (apparently) perpetuated his copious materia! 


substantially as he found it. 
Cuariton M. Lewis. 
Yale University. 


Heart of Europe. By Ralph Adams Cram. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New York. 1915. $2.50 net. 


For the author of this eloquent book, the heart of Europe is the triang|: 
between the Seine and the Rhine, the region now polluted by war. There 
centre the arts and ideas that made Christian Europe great. The very 
names are redolent of beautiful invention. The word Arras tells its own 
double story, of a fair city and of its exquisite weavings. Dinanderi 
was the usual term for elaborate metal work, for was it not made in the 
proud city of Dinant on the Meuse? Cologne, Tournai, Louvain, Ghent, 
Bruges—these are the sacred names for late Gothic painting. About 
these incomparable cities cling ineffaceable memories of the tragic 
sublimity of Rogier de la Pasture, of the celestial urbanity of Hubert 
van Eyck, of the sound and gorgeous naturalism of his brother Jan, 
of the cloistered delicacy of Hans Memling. Further south, the grea‘ 
Gothic cathedrals thrust themselves into air, with their wealth of 
sculpture and stained glass—Amiens, Laon, Soissons, Rheims. In 
Flanders again occurred the only lesser miracle of the guild and civic 
halls, Ypres and Arras, now shattered, Brussels, Bruges, Oudenarde, 
Louvain, scornfully spared by the new Hun. And finally the filmy 
decadence (so fantastically charming in its way that one resents the 
word) of Gothic art, is best represented at Malines and Brou. And the 
soil produced in abundance not only great buildings and their lovely 
contents but great souls—Charlemagne and Count Baldwin the crusader, 
Bishop Suger of St. Denis, the great countess Margaret of Flanders, 


the mystics of Cologne. It was a land of happy industry, of ceaseless, 
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orderly production of beautiful handicraft, of splendid civic and reli- 
gious pageantry, of essential liberty and self-respect, grounded in righi 
relation of ruler to ruled under the fear of all-ruling God. 

In this favored land appeared almost simultaneously a double blight. 
Across its green valleys the new coal and iron mines spread an ever 
widening sear, presaging the factory and the end of the old industrial 
dispensation. And about the same time, stern fanatics turned their pikes 
and hammers upon the gleaming windows and figured portals of cathe- 
dral and wayside shrine. A sullen individualism fell like a pall over the 
land, smothering the old well-ordered collective life. Yet some remnant 
of the old beauty persisted, and still persists though on the perilous 
sufferance of the moloch nation that has deified coal and iron. The 
trenches stretch across the old scar, to which a world struggle is apply- 
ing heroic cautery. Painfully the heart of Europe is being won back 
from the Teutonic Antichrist. Its final redemption should mean an arrest 
of devastating materialism in Europe, a renewal of Christianity and 
withal of right thinking, right living, and the possibility of true and 
national art. 

This in attenuated transcript is the tenor of Mr. Cram’s eloquent 
book. The genuine passion for mediaevalism, the Catholic hypothesis, 
has not since Ruskin been so throbbingly uttered. And Mr. Cram has 
the advantage of an unswerving Catholicism, whereas Ruskin was to 
the end troubled by a residual Protestantism. Mr. Cram’s sympathies 
and antipathies are of the clear-cut order. Voltaireans, Protestants, 
Germans, need expect from him no mercy. In the war he sees a fright- 
ful yet providential course of purgation. The heresies and futilities 
spawned from the pagan Renaissance will hardly survive the flame now 
searching the heart of Europe. 

Evidently this is a book permeated with a great emotion, a book which 
many a reader will wish to put beside his Rio and his Ruskin. In such 
a book, it is the force and rightness of the emotion that count, and 
smaller criticism is emphatically out of place. On the larger issue, 
then, I can only say that while Mr. Cram’s mediaevalism and Neo- 
Catholicism seem to me to have much right in them, I feel a great 
exaggeration in their expression and a too cavalier dismissal of all con- 
trary ideals. Of course, I realize that the literary quality of the book 
depends upon precisely this intensity. Yet the frequent over-statement, 
while a factor in aesthetic effect, diminishes the persuasiveness of the 
plea. Neither Ruskin nor Mr. Cram has sufficiently faced the awk- 
ward fact that the art, religion, and social order of the Middle Ages 
had in the fifteenth century gone so stale that even without a Protestant 


Reformation and pagan Renaissance, mediaevalism must have perished 
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of its own feebleness. It is hard, indeed, to see any regenerative prin- 
ciple in the traditional literature and art of the fifteenth century, or, for 
that matter, in its religion. Some kind of revolution was due, or, at least, 
such is the appearance. In sweeping out of court the rationalist and 
humanist, Mr. Cram may be depriving himself of allies. I feel sure 
that a Voltairean and a pagan humanist would deplore the evils of our 
modern industrialism and would condemn that super-industrial empire, 
Germany, no less vehemently than Mr. Cram himself. In short, Ger- 
many has sinned as much against humanism as she has against divine 
law. 

Of course, such blurring of the absolute antithesis in which Mr. Cram 
deals would have made his book less thrilling. Personally, I rejoice 
in his immoderation, for it is always elevated and clarifying. It will be 
no small merit of the book that its very intensity will, while compelling 
assent from like-minded people, impel the cautious reader to hear the 
other side. 


Frank JEwetr Maruer, Jr. 
Princeton University. 


Forty Years in Constantinople: The Recollections of Sir Edwin Pears. 
D. Appleton & Company. New York. 1915. $5.00 net. 


The distinguished author of “Turkey and its People,’ of “The Fall 
of Constantinople” (into the hands of the Crusaders), and of “The 
Destruction of the Greek Empire,” now at the close of a singularly 
interesting, rich, and honorable career, presents us with delightful and 
instructive reminiscences of important men and events in the Near East. 
His varied experiences as a journalist, lawyer, scholar, and keen student 
of affairs enable Sir Edwin Pears to speak with authority and with real 
literary charm. He knows the Turk intimately in all phases of his 
character and daily life. In spite of certain defects and serious short- 
comings in the Turk, Sir Edwin maintains a genuine affection for him, 
this too in the face of the ungracious expulsion of the author at the 
beginning of the present war. 

This kindly feeling, which is characteristic of the author, pervades 
the entire book. It is obviously difficult for him to indulge in discriminat- 
ing criticism. His friendship for various British ambassadors to Turkey, 
as well as his own staunch British loyalty, perhaps, precludes his 


recognizing some of the glaring defects of British diplomacy in the Near 
East during the last forty years. He makes one important admission, 
however, in commenting on the lamentable fact that at the outbreak of 
the present war the British Embassy in Constantinople was lacking at 
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.o critical a moment for Great Britain in men who had enjoyed any 
special training for service in the Levant. But it would have been an 
ungrateful task, even if he had been so disposed, to record the humiliat- 
ing results of British diplomacy at the Porte during the period he has 
covered. 

Sir Edwin’s recollections do not pretend to afford a keen analytical 
study of men and events. Compelled to leave behind him all his notes 
and his rich library of reference in the haste of his expulsion from Con- 
stantinople, he can only recall in the spirit of a genial raconteur the 
chief personages he has known and the principal events he has witnessed. 
Particularly interesting is his account of the events leading up to the 
Russian war for the liberation of Bulgaria in 1877. Sir Edwin may 
justly claim historical recognition for his important services, at that 
time, as a journalist and man of influence, in drawing the attention of 
England and Europe to the Turkish massacres of Bulgarians, which 
Disraeli had the effrontery to characterize as ‘mere coffee-house babble.” 
A curious incident reported by the author concerns the mooted question 
as to why the Russians did not occupy Constantinople when their army 
was camped at its very gates. According to Sir Edwin, the Russian 
Grand Duke in command of the army at San Stefano specifically asked 
the authorization of the Czar to take the city but significantly received 
no response, though other telegrams sent at the same time were duly 
acknowledged. The inference drawn by Sir Edwin that the Czar would 
gladly have welcomed a fait accompli which he could confirm or disavow, 
as might be expedient, would seem warranted in the light of this incident. 

Of much interest and real value are the author’s observations on the 
Young Turk revolution of 1908 and his estimate of the leaders of this 
revolution. His affiliations and means of obtaining information enabled 
him to follow very closely the events he describes with such absorbing 
interest. Particularly entertaining and instructive for the general reader 
are the many anecdotes recounted about Turkish customs and institutions. 
As a practising lawyer in the Turkish courts, as well as a man of affairs 
and a genuine student, he was able to understand the Turk as few 
foreigners have ever been able to do. In a felicitous manner, he enables 
one to visualize a great deal of the daily life and characteristics of the 
Moslems in Turkey. 

The Near East, like a lovely woman of enduring charm, holds the 
imagination and awakens a sort of perpetual devotion, which misfortunes 
and disasters can never obliterate. Sir Edwin Pears has known and 
loved the East with genuine fervor and a spirit of service. He has 
rendered a great service by presenting to us the object of his devotion 
in so genial, kindly, appreciative a manner. As illustrative of his spirit, 
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it would perhaps be well to terminate this review by quoting the closing 
words of his book, concerning the problem of the future of Turkey and 
the Turks: 

“I conclude that it is highly improbable that Turkey can ever again 
be considered as one of the Great Powers. Nevertheless, the fact must 
not be lost sight of that there are probably seven millions of Moslems 
who still claim to be Osmanlis. They have a right to exist as a nation, 
and a huge political blunder will be committed if they are not dealt 
with justly. As to what territory should be left to them, that is 4 
question for statesmen. Neither with that question nor with what | 
consider to be the best solution in reference to the occupation of Con- 
stantinople, do I deal here. My suggestions on these subjects ar 
before the public and hardly come within my reminiscences. One point, 
however, I urge very strongly. The Turk should be treated with justic: 
and generosity. He has failed lamentably as a ruler of subject races. 
Europe should show him a more just, humane, and generous spirit.” 


Puitip MarsHatit Brown. 
Princeton University. 


Economic Aspects of the War. By Edwin J. Clapp. Yale University 
Press. New Haven. 1915. $1.50 net. 


Professor Clapp starts (p. 8) from a false premise, namely, that th 
statement in the Declaration of London of 1909, that the rules which it 
lays down correspond in substance with the generally recognized princi- 
ples of international law, was morally binding on the signatory powers. 
The signatures were all ad referendum, and in such case no nation can 
be bound, either legally or morally, which does not ratify the act of its 
diplomatic representatives. In fact, the American delegates to this Con- 
ference surrendered some claims on points which the United States had 
long maintained to be settled in international law, in order to gain con- 
cessions on other points. The Declaration was a compromise between 
those holding conflicting views. The United States, in their isolation 
from Europe, might ratify it and did in 1912; but England had com- 
plications with other nations to compose, and contrary statutes of her 
own to repeal, before she could; and until the greatest naval power in tli 
world had ratified it no otler European power safely could. 

Professor Clapp’s thesis is, however, that the Declaration of London 
is law, and that our duty is to enforce it on behalf of all neutral powers 
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against British violation. “The things,” he says (p. 22), “which by 
the Declaration of London Great Britain was obligated not to do grad- 
ually came to constitute a fairly good record of what she actually did.” 
This vigorous accusation is one of many of the author's statements which 
challenge attention by the clear and crisp terms in which he clothes 
them. One still more striking is his description of Great Britain, before 
she became involved in the war, as a “vast, industrial town, with the rest 
of the world as the surrounding country” (p. 267). 

The book is thoroughly up to date. Such transactions as the creating, 
during the first year of the war, of the “Netherlands Oversea Trust” by 
Dutch merchants, with the approval of their government, and the agree- 
ment of the Holland-American line between the United States and the 
Netherlands to accept contraband goods from our merchants only when 
consigned to the Trust, or to the Dutch government, are clearly dealt 
with. The author congratulates the American wheat farmer on the good 
fortune which the war has brought him: “His constant interest has been 
in the continuance of the war, just as the constant interest of the cotton 
farmer has been in its conclusion. . . . The Turk, in closing and hold- 
ing the Dardanelles, thus interning the Russian wheat supply, has been 
the American farmer’s best hired man” (p. 83). In discussing the case of 
the “Wilhelmina” he strongly denounces the action of Great Britain, 
but rests his argument on the existence of the non-existent Declaration 
of London. 

Professor Clapp seems to be of opinion that the gauntlet has been 
flung down by the United States in the face of Great Britain. ‘No 


European neutral,” he says (pp. 103-104), “is strong enough to resist 


whatever use Britain may choose to make of her sea-power, for every 
European neutral is dependent upon imports of our food which must 
pass by British warships. No European neutral has said that it would 
resist Britain or dared to say it. We have dared to say this. In our 
March 30 note we have declared as subversive of international law inter- 
ference with our commerce with neutrals; and we have said we cannot 
stop shipping food to Germany via neutrals without violating the neu- 
trality we choose to observe. . . . For many reasons the United States 
should act. It should force Great Britain to allow our foodstuffs to 
reach Germany, and thus remove the intolerable suspicion that adheres 
to our shipments to European neutrals.” Professor Clapp, when he talks 
of action by our government in upholding our commercial rights, seems 
to refer only to the use of force. He passes by without comment the 
offer of Great Britain to leave the legality of her course, in some of the 
matters of which he complains, to decision by an international tribunal. 
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Nor does he pay any particular attention to similar offers from Germany. 
with one of which our government virtually closed last August. : 

He does not think that we are dealing with Germany as we should. 
“If,” he says (p. 259), “we continue to trade with England and allow 
our trade with Germany to be stifled, we violate an obligation of nev- 
trality. We can no more rightly refuse to buy from one belligerent ang 
not from another than we can rightly refuse to sell to one belligerent 
while continuing to sell to another. Failing to enforce our neutral right 
to trade with Germany is not in strict terms a refusal to trade; yet the 
principle is as true to-day as when clearly stated by Jefferson, that 
between restraining commerce ourselves and allowing belligerent countries 
to restrain it there is no difference.” He points out (pp. 285-287) how 
Germany’s inherent strength has been supplemented by the scientific use 
of all that she has, making food prices now lower than in England: 
“The foreign phosphate supply was replaced by reclaiming the phosphate 
waste in the slag of iron ore smelted in Lorraine from the ‘minette’ ore. 
The foreign nitrate supply was replaced partly by a larger quota of ammo- 
niates from the coal-tar distilleries, but principally by the extraction 
of nitrogen from the air. . . . We should not be pleased, at the end 
of the war, to find that Germany has developed a benzol that was a 
perfect substitute for gasoline, and that she had pipe lines from Galicia 
to supply such gasoline as she continued to buy. The phosphate rock 
producers would not be happy if Thomas slag proved a perfect substitute 
for our Florida rock. The copper mines would suffer if Germany, the 
largest user of copper, found the new soft steel suitable for many of 
the old uses of copper. Our farmers may not rejoice to find that we 
have aided in forcing Germany to raise at home the wheat and meat that 
we annually sold her in the past. May not Britain be asking us to 
drive German genius farther than our interests can follow?” 

The author finds no fault with our shipments of war material to Great 
Britain, except that it comes ill from a country so fond of peace confer- 
ences and peace propaganda: “The war might have been over months 
ago if we had refused to send ammunition. To be sure, it might have 
been over to the advantage of the prepared Germans, but is it the business 
of a neutral to worry which side wins the war? Is not German prepared- 
ness an advantage which we are in no way obligated to compensate?” 
(p. 802). 

His last word is this: “When both belligerents are breaking the law 
and each is claiming the acts of the other as justification, the pressure 
of neutrals must be applied to the one which refuses to join in a return 
to law and order. Our problem is to compel that joint acceptance of 4 
compromise which we proposed in our note to the belligerents ia Feb- 
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ruary. Germany is ready for acceptance; the pressure must be applied 
to England” (p. 809). The friends of international peace, where peace 
is possible, have a right to be somewhat surprised at such a call to arms, 
for “pressure” can hardly mean anything but intimations of hostility. 
The book would have been stronger, had it kept in view the organization 


and the possibilities of the Hague Tribunal. 
Simzon E. Barpwin. 


New Haven. 


Men of the Old Stone Age: their Environment, Life, and Art. By 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 


1915. $5.00 net. 


This very valuable treatise is a fitting associate of Professor Osborn’s 
other great book, “The Age of Mammals,” published five years ago; 
and in comprehensiveness of treatment it brings to mind Obermaier’s 
“Der Mensch der Vorzeit.” No organic being has been more studied 
than man, living and fossil; and because of the many wonderful finds of 
the bones and implements of his ancestors in Europe and Asia, going 
back to the ape-man of Java, there is at present a great wealth of 
papers and books on this intricate and difficult subject. There are four 
ways of determining the chronogenesis of man: “that of geology, that 
of palaeontology, that of anatomy, and that of human industry. Geologic 
events mark the grander divisions of time; palaeontologic and anatomic 
events mark the lesser divisions; while the successive phases of human 
industry mark the least divisions.” The author of the book under review 
studies man not only along these four lines, but in the light of his 
environment as well, with its violent changes due to climates that were 
altered at least four times from mild to glacial conditions. The history 
is a very long one, with a geologic vista through no less than 520,000 
years, and with a reverence for the dead, as shown in burial, which 
takes us back fully 200,000 years. 

It is now about a century since the implements of cave men were 
first recognized in France and nearly sixty years since the discovery in 
Germany of an extinct race of men, the Neanderthals. Nevertheless, 
one of the founders of the evolution theory, Lamarck, was bold enough 
in 1809 to proclaim “the descent of man from the anthropoid apes,” 
pointing out their close anatomical resemblances in spite of the mental 
and bodily inferiority of the latter. Man’s origin is traced as follows: 
a race of quadrumanous apes gradually acquires the upright position in 
walking, with a corresponding modification of the limbs, and of the rela- 
tion of the head and face to the backbone. Such a race, having mastered 
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all the other animals, spreads out over the world. It checks the increase 
of the races nearest itself and, spreading in all directions, begins to lead 
a social life, develops the power of speech and the communication of 
ideas. It develops also new requirements, one after another, which lead 
to industrial pursuits and to the gradual perfection of its powers. Evyen- 
tually, this preéminent race, having acquired absolute supremacy, comes 
to be widely different from even the most perfect of the lower animals.” 

To the notable but friendly controversy now going on regarding the 
man of Piltdown, England, Professor Osborn adds his share. Only a 
short time ago, the mammalogist Miller, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
told us that the jaw associated with the skull of this early man of 
England was that of an ape very closely related to the living chimpanzee; 
and now Professor Osborn concludes that the Piltdown man is not as 
old as the majority of authorities say he is. His reason for this belief 
is that the man is so far advanced in mentality as to exclude him from 
the earlier part of Pleistocene time. Having taken this stand, he logi- 
cally goes farther and states that, contrary to the prevailing opinion 
of “some of the highest authorities,” he believes the oldest stone imple- 
ments made by man do not go back more than 125,000 years or to the 
time of the third interglacial stage. “Since the Piltdown man was 
found in association with such implements, it is at once seen that the 
two questions hang together.” The eoliths, or most primitive flints, 
found in various parts of Europe in strata of Oligocene to Pleistocene 
ages, he holds are now generally admitted to be “mostly of accidental 
shapes, and there has been little or no proof of their being fashioned 
by human hands.” 

Professor Osborn also maintains that, “from the earliest Palaeolithic 
to Neolithic times, it does not appear that western Europe was ever a 
centre of human evolution in the sense that it gave rise to a single new 
species of man. The main racial evolution and the earlier and later 
branches of the human family were established in the east and succes- 
sively found their way westward; nor is there at present any ground 
for believing that any very prolonged evolution or transformation of 
human types occurred in western Europe.” The oldest known bones 
of man are those of Pithecanthropus, found by Dubois in Java in the 
oldest Pleistocene, a time taken by Professor Osborn to be 520,000 years 
ago. The brain of this ape-man is estimated at 855 to 900 cubic centi- 
metres, as compared with 600 cubic centimetres of the largest simian 
brain and 980 cubic centimetres of the smallest brain recorded in the 
lower members of the human race. Even though the anatomy of living 
man is full of “remote reminders of his original arboreal existence,’ 
Pithecanthropus already had the erect attitude. Professor Osborn holds 
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that the much younger Piltdown race ‘“‘was not related at all either 
to the Heidelbergs or to the Neanderthals, nor was it directly ancestral 
to any of the other races of the Old Stone Age, or to any of the existing 
species of man. ... The Piltdown race represents a side branch of 


the human family which has left no descendants at all.” 

The Neanderthal man had ‘an enormous head placed upon a short 
and thick trunk, with limbs very short and thick-set, and very robust; 
the shoulders broad and stooping, with the head and neck habitually bent 
forward into the same curvature as the back; the arms relatively short 
as compared with the legs; the lower leg, as compared with the upper 
leg, shorter than in any of the existing races of men; the knee habitually 
bent forward without the power of straightening the joint or of stand- 
ing fully erect; the hands extremely large and without the delicate 
play between the thumb and fingers characteristic of modern races; the 
resort to a squatting position while occupied in flint-making and other 
industries. Thus the ordinary attitude characteristic of Homo neander- 
thalensis would be quite different from our own and most ungainly.” 

“In the whole racial history of western Europe,” asserts the author, 
“there has never occurred so profound a change as that involving the 
disappearance of the Neanderthal race and the appearance of the Cré- 
Magnon race. It was the replacement of a race lower than any existing 
human type by one which ranks high among the existing types in 
capacity and intelligence. The Cré-Magnons belonged to Homo sapiens, 
the same species of man as ourselves, and appear to have been the chief 
race of the Upper Palaeolithic Period. . . . The arrival of the Cré- 
Magnons and the introduction of the Aurignacian industry are the first 
events of the prehistory of Europe to which we can assign a date with 
any degree of confidence; . .. we may record man of the modern type 
of Homo sapiens as entering western Europe between 25,000 and 30,000 
years ago. ... The chief source of the change which swept over 
western Europe lay in the brain power of the Cré-Magnons, as seen 
not only in the large size of the brain as a whole but principally in the 
almost modern forehead and forebrain. It was a race which had evolved 
in Asia and which was in no way connected by any ancestral links with 
the Neanderthals; a race with a brain capable of ideas, of reasoning, 
of imagination, and more highly endowed with artistic sense and ability 
than any uncivilized race which has ever been discovered.” 

Conspicuous in Professor Osborn’s book are the many illustrations of 
the ancient races of men as they appeared in life, and the reproductions 
of their implements and art, the latter consisting of engravings, painting 
in colors, and modeling, most of which are found in the caves of France 
and Spain. All in all, “Men of the Old Stone Age” is by far the 
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best account of prehistoric man in the English language, and it gives 
a wonderful vision of the upward evolution of the human family from 
the speechless animal state into reasoning and speaking man. 


CuHarRLes ScHuUcHER?. 
Yale University. 


Russell Sage Foundation. New Volumes: The Middle West Side, by 
Otho G. Cartwright; Mothers Who Must Earn, by Katharine Anthony. 
$2.00. Boyhood and Lawlessness; The Neglected Girl, by Ruth S. 
True. $2.00. Working Girls in Evening Schools, by Mary Van 
Kleeck. $1.50. The Pittsburgh District, Civic Frontage; Wage- 
Earning Pittsburgh. Edited by Paul U. Kellogg. $2.50 each. Survey 
Associates Incorporated. New York. 1914. The Mental Health of 
the School Child. By J. E. Wallace Wallin. Yale University Press. 
New Haven. 1914. $2.00 net. 


Of these books all but the last one are published under the auspices 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, in pursuance of its programme of sup- 
plying scientific information regarding present social conditions. The 
first two volumes, each embodying two distinct investigations, are parts 
of the series of West Side studies, inaugurated by the Bureau of Social 
Research of the New York School of Philanthropy in 1912, and later 
discontinued as far as the school was concerned. Mr. Cartwright’s 
study aims to give the historical setting and background for the sub- 
sequent investigations of modern conditions. The district under con- 
sideration is that part of the West Side of New York City lying south 
of Fifty-fourth Street, west of Eighth Avenue, and north of Thirty- 
fourth Street. The author traces the development of this region from 
the time when it was a virgin forest, through the day of farms and 
rural dwellings, up to its present state of extreme city development. 
The story throughout is one of the sad social results of lack of fore- 
sight and forethought in city planning, lack of scientific knowledge of 
the laws of social growth, neglect and indifference on the part of society 
as to the types of dwellings erected and the character of industries 
established, unregulated transportation facilities, and a heterogeneous 
population. Every new city or new section of a city may find here 
abundant argument for wise and strict social control of urban develop- 
ment. The reader, at the same time, has the feeling that the author has 
not made the most of his subject—that there is a human story here 
which might be told in much more vivid and vigorous terms. 

In “Mothers Who Must Earn” is presented a close, first-hand study 
of the forces which lie back of the presence of mothers in wage work, of 
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the types of homes which they represent, of the conditions which pre- 
vail in those homes, and of the effects of the system upon mothers and 
children. One of the most striking facts presented is that only one- 
third of the women studied were widows, while over one-half had 
husbands living at home, most of whom were also at work, though some 
were idle or incapacitated. In a large number of cases, there were also 
children engaged in wage work. The occupations into which these 
working mothers go are for the most part the most laborious, unattractive, 
and poorly paid of all the forms of work open to women. One of the 
pitiful things about the labor of women under existing conditions is 
that the wage-earning career of the average working woman represents 
a continuous descent in the economic scale. This is true whether a 
woman remains steadily in wage work, or whether, as is often the case, 
her life is broken into three periods, the first and last being periods 
of wage work, while the intervening one is devoted to the unpaid labors 
of home and family. In either case, the remuneration and conditions of 
labor attainable by a mature woman are ordinarily inferior to those 
of her girlhood, or those of her eighteen-year-old daughter. 

The figures in this book regarding wages, incomes, and hours of 
work add nothing new to what is already known, but furnish a valuable 
confirmation of familiar facts as to the hard conditions of woman labor. 
The chapters describing the home life of these women and their families, 
and the results upon themselves and their children, are vivid and con- 
vincing, and lend weight to the arguments in favor of some better 
method of providing for the sorts of homes represented by these women 
than allowing the mothers to participate in ordinary wage-earning 
occupations. 

The second of these volumes is devoted to studies of the children of 
this same district. “Boyhood and Lawlessness” is fascinating and 
startling. Here are traced the influences of city surroundings of a very 
sordid type, upon the lives and characters of growing boys. Deprived 
of every other place to play, the boy finds his playground in the street. 
This is attractive enough, and satisfactory from his point of view, 
especially when it is supplemented by the alluring region of the docks. 
There is ample opportunity for excitement and adventure. But it is not 
the sort of playground which is calculated to develop that which is 
healthiest and best in his body or character, or to furnish opportunity 
for various forms of sport which are the natural and legitimate delight 
of every normal boy. Consequently, many forms of recreation, which 
are unobjectionable and beneficial in the country, are proscribed by 
law in the city, and the boy who engages in them is to all intents and 
purposes a criminal. Hence the boys look upon the policeman as their 
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natural enemy, and this attitude is encouraged by the prevailing senti- 
ment of the adult element of the community. Led by their natura] 
gregarious instincts, the boys form gangs, which, innocent enough in 
their origin, become the terror of the neighborhood, and efficient schools 
of crime. Parental authority is reduced to an almost negligible quantity, 
and its absence tends to foster a scorn for established authority of every 
sort. As one turns the last page of this study, he wonders that any boy, 
however good his original endowment, can emerge from such - 
environment as this a respectable and law-abiding citizen. 

Miss True’s book portrays the influence of the same environment on 
the girls of the neighborhood. At the bottom of all is poverty. The 
inadequacy of the school law is augmented by the eagerness of the 
average girl to leave the school-room and engage in wage work of some 
sort. When once employed, however, she shows a perpetual restlessness 
and dissatisfaction. Oppressed by the monotony and dullness of her 
work, the girl wanders from one position to another, seldom better- 
ing herself. The breakdown of parental authority is usually not so 
complete in the case of the girl as in the case of her brother, yet 
temptations and opportunities for wrongdoing are numerous, and are 
often yielded to. Sexual irregularities are frequent, and, while severely 
censured, are taken as a matter of course and soon forgotten. The study 
closes with a chapter dealing with the special problems of the Italian 
girl in this country. 

The plan and conception of “Working Girls in Evening Schools” do 
not appear to be quite as happy as in the case of Miss Van Kleeck’s 
two other books, “Women in the Bookbinding Trade” and “Artificial 
Flower Makers.” It is a study of the workers in various fields, as 
represented by the attendants at evening schools. The author disclaims 
any intention to criticise the schools as such. Yet in her discussion of 
the scholars she is inevitably led into consideration of the methods, 
purposes, and accomplishments of the schools; and the result is neither 
a clear-cut picture of workers nor of schools. At the same time, the 
book contains a large amount of valuable information as to the previous 
school history of these girls, their reasons for leaving school, the irregu- 
larity of attendance at evening schools and its causes, and the problems 
of vocational and industrial education. The extreme sacrifices made 
by many girls to avail themselves of these schools afford eloquent 


testimony to their value. 

“The Pittsburgh District” and ‘“Wage-Earning Pittsburgh” are the 
concluding volumes of the group of six which embody the monumental 
Pittsburgh survey. The series is edited by Paul U. Kellogg; and 
while each of the other four volumes is a concrete study, written by 4 
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single individual, the two volumes in hand are compilations of a large 
number of brief studies by different authors. Thus they lack coherent 
unity, and are almost impossible to summarize adequately in a brief 
review. Both are full of interest and information. ‘The Pittsburgh 
District” includes an interpretation of the life and growth of the city 
itself by Robert A. Woods; studies of the possibilities of civic improve- 
ment, of the system of taxation and the aldermanic courts, of the housing 
conditions, and of the schools, playgrounds, and library of the city; 
a discussion of the relation of the community to its children; and an 
account of Pittsburgh’s great struggle with typhoid fever. The essays 
on the aldermanic courts, taxation, and typhoid fever reveal with espe- 
cial distinctness the importance of the forms and character of civic 
administration to the citizens of modern cities, and furnish striking 
examples of the disastrous social results of negligence and indifference 
on the part of the more intelligent members of a community, as regards 
the social control of these matters. Methods of administration which 
are useful, or at least relatively innocuous, in a village or small town, 
become thoroughly vicious in a large city. The natural tendencies of 
industrial and commercial interests must be continually restrained in 
the interests of the group. 

In “Wage-Earning Pittsburgh’ is presented a series of studies of 
the wage worker and his work, looked at from a variety of angles. All 
the devices known to the social investigator—charts, diagrams, photo- 
graphs, statistical tables, word-paintings—are utilized to impress upon 
the reader the facts as to the living conditions, character, and signifi- 
cance of the working population. There is even included, by way of 
contrast, a chapter on the fraternity of beggars, yeggmen, and prosti- 
tutes, seeming, it must be confessed, somewhat ill-at-ease between the 
covers of a book about wage-earners. But the desired effect is produced. 
The reader lays down the volume more impressed than ever with the 
inadequacy of many phases of our social and economic organization, but 
convinced that if Pittsburgh, at least, does not shortly become a model 
of civie virtue and efficiency, it will not be for lack of self-knowledge. 
There are, in fact, many encouraging instances of reform in the life 
of the city, consequent upon a general knowledge of the facts. 

Dr. Wallin’s work on “The Mental Health of the School Child’ is 
a compilation of essays and addresses, most of which have been printed 
before, and are now gathered into one volume to meet the growing 
demand for information with regard to the most modern and approved 
methods of dealing with the mentally abnormal child. There are chap- 
ters concerning such topics as the importance and methods of inspec- 
tion of school children; with the character and purposes of clinica: 
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psychology and the development of psychological clinics in the educa- 
tional institutions of this country; with eugenics, human efficiency, 
medical and dental inspection, and the Binet-Simon tests. Much of 
the book is highly technical. Of special interest to the lay reader are 
perhaps the chapters on eugenics and oral hygiene. The results which 
are shown to follow the improved care of teeth on the part of school 
children are startling. There is also a clear portrayal of the great 
social loss which results from treating mentally abnormal children— 
whether backward or precocious—by the routine methods of the public 
schools. The book as a whole gives the impression of a new field for 
social effort which offers great promise for the future advancement of 
the human race. 


Henry P. Farrcuip. 
Yale University. 


Emma Darwin: A Century of Family Letters (1792-1896). Edited 
by Henrietta Litchfield. D. Appleton & Company. New York. 1915. 
2 volumes. $5.00 net. 


It is a curious sort of person who has read the “Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin” without wishing to know more of the wholesome and 
happy family life of which those volumes give glimpses. Apparently 
no one in that household, least of all the head of it, took himself or her- 
self too seriously; but they all lived along, closely bound by affection, 
each to all the rest, in a wholly enviable fashion. However, it is clearly 
to be seen that there was a presiding spirit in this family life; and the 
respect and reverence that were accorded her by the rest revealed to the 
reader of Darwin's “Life and Letters,” though the letters were edited 
with almost an excess of reticence, the fact that the great scientist was 
not the only strong character in his family. And now, at length, the 
wife and mother is presented to us by her daughter. 

The letters in the first volume go back beyond Emma Darwin's birth, 
but they form a setting that is all but indispensable to the understanding 
of the woman. The Wedgwoods were wealthy and had many connections ; 
and among these connections were at least two extraordinary women, 
sisters of Emma’s mother, one of them Madame Sismondi, wife of the 
historian. The Wedgwood girls had many advantages, for example, in 
visiting the Sismondis on the Continent; they met a number of interesting 
people, both there and in England; and Emma had music lessons from 
Moscheles and a few even from Chopin. She was quite familiar with 
German, French, and Italian, and was, in general, a young lady of high 
culture. The first volume leaves us an adequate sense of the environment 
of affluence and opportunity in which she grew to womanhood. 
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The second volume begins with her engagement to Charles Darwin, 
whom, as the Darwins and Wedgwoods were very friendly to each other, 
she had known all her life. Darwin, conceiving himself to be almost 
repellently homely, and being otherwise not at all an admirer of himself, 
was afraid to ask her (“It was certainly a very unnecessary fear,” 
writes the girl); and his joy at her acceptance of him, and his sense of 
gratitude for the same—which he takes to be an evidence of wonderful 
are almost childlike. He loved her mightily, and was depend- 





goodness 
ent upon her, especially after the breakdown of his health, in much the 
manner of a child. Praise of her always pleased him; he writes her of 
a visit to the Carlyles: “One must always like Thomas, and I felt particu- 
larly well towards him, as Erasmus had told me he had propounded that 
a certain lady was one of the nicest girls he had ever seen.” 

They were married in 1839 and were but little apart till Darwin's 
death in 1882. The wife lived till 1896, attaining the age of eighty- 
eight, and retaining her mental vigor to the end. It is significant of the 
constant care which she took of the invalid husband that, after his death, 
her daughter should write: “Poor mother, you have time enough now.” 
But she set about re-arranging her life, at seventy-four, and refused to 
inflict her sorrows on others. “The regularity of my life,’ she writes, 
“was such an element of happiness, and to be received every time I joined 
him by some word of welcome, and to feel that he was happier that very 
minute for my being with him. Some regrets will still come on, but I 
don’t encourage them.” And, again: “To feel that there was one that 
I could almost always make more happy. . . . But life is not flat to 
me, only all at a lower pitch; and I do feel it an advantage not to be 
grudging the years as they pass and lamenting my age.” 

Instances of Mrs. Darwin’s force of character and the mutual devotion 
of the pair occur throughout the letters and comments here assembled. 
It is all very beautiful and winsome. It enabled Darwin to do what he did, 
and it is hard to see how he could have survived, let alone have worked 
as he did, if he had not been the object of the tender care of a wise and 
loving woman. ‘Remember what a good wife you have been to me,” said 
Darwin, on his death-bed. “Tell all my children to remember how good 
they have been to me.” And often, both at the end and before, he would 
say: “It’s almost worth while to be sick to be nursed by you.” 

Two strong, simple souls wrapped up in admiring devotion to each 
other and to their children—this lies beneath and behind the advancement 
of knowledge and of truth connected with the name of Charles Darwin. 


A. G. Keer. 
Yale University. 
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What is Living and what is Dead of the Philosophy of Hegel. By 
Benedetto Croce. Translated by Douglas Ainslie. 1915. $2.00 net. 
Philosophy of the Practical, Economic, and Ethic. By Benedetto Croce. 
Translated by Douglas Ainslie. 1913. $3.25 net. The Philosophy of 
Giambattista Vico. By Benedetto Croce. Translated by R. G. Colling- 
wood. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1914. $2.60 net. 


Signor Croce has been known for some time to English readers through 
Mr. Douglas Ainslie’s translation of his “Aesthetic as Science of Expres- 
sion and General Linguistic.” In the last two years, four of his works 
have appeared in English translations: the three before us and a volume 
of essays entitled “Historical Materialism and the Economics of Karl 
Marx”; while Mr. Ainslie is now engaged upon a translation of the 
“Logic.” Signor Croce, it would seem, is on the way to achieving outside 
Italy a reputation equal to that which he has already won in his own 
country. At one time, indeed, he threatened to become fashionable and 
even to menace the cult of Bergson. But he is hardly likely to have a 
vogue, if only because he is a system-builder and systems of philosophy 
are not popular to-day. 

With the completion of the “Logic” we shall have the trilogy of 
works—the “Aesthetic,” the “Philosophy of the Practical,’ and_ the 
“Logic,’—in which Croce’s system, the Philosophy of the Spirit, is com- 
prehended. If we are to apply a label to his general philosophical posi- 
tion, he is to be called a Hegelian; that is, he has more affinity with 
Hegel than with any other philosopher. But he is no blind disciple. He 
is, on the contrary, a discriminating judge of “what is living and what 
is dead of the philosophy of Hegel.” In this he stands in striking con- 
trast with most critics of Hegel who have been accustomed to blow either 
hot or cold, to reject or to accept the system in toto. Croce is temperate. 
It is indeed the singular merit of the essay on Hegel to have combined 
acute and trenchant criticism of a destructive kind with a fine justice to 
the permanent value of Hegel’s work; a perception of the ridiculous and 
of the humanly frail in Hegel with an appreciation of his strength and 
significance. 

In regard to treatment the chief virtues of the study are two. First, 
a certain fine economy of expression. The material might easily have 
been expanded, but Croce has exercised a restraint which suggests 
strength in reserve. This does not rob the book of lucidity—a quality 
which is especially marked in the historical summaries. Secondly, the 
unity of the thought. One fundamental criticism is traced out in all 
its bearings. The argument, though complex, makes one bundle which 
the mind can carry entire. 
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In matter the book is a criticism not only of Hegel but of some of 
the most objectionable features in absolute idealism. Just as there is 
a tendency for everything to get transformed into something else and 
so lose its individual character in the absolute, so there is a tendency 
for all the arts and disciplines to become aufgehoben in the philosophy 
of the absolute. In this philosophy they are supposed to “reach full 
self-consciousness.” Hegel, according to Croce, was the arch-offender 
in this respect. Was it not Hegel who wrote: “The questions to which 
Philosophy has no answer have their answer in this, they ought not to 
be asked.” The result of this view is that art, religion, science, for 
example, lose their independent character and are treated as so many 
“bad shots” at philosophical truth. Croce’s main purpose is to restore 
to these and other organized human interests their proper individuality 


by exposing the confusion which underlies this view. He seeks to show 


in detail how much of Hegel’s treatment of history, of science, of art, 
and of logic, is vitiated by this error, and thus to distinguish those parts 
of his system where the dialectic is really applicable—the living part,— 
from the dead—those parts where it is only a source of confusion, or 
worse. 

Hegel’s error, as Croce interprets it, depends on highly technical con- 
siderations which need not be stated here. His account is not free from 
difficulties, but these are due to incompleteness, rather than to any inherent 
weakness in the argument. Of the power and value of this criticism of 
Hegel there can be no question. If Croce had written nothing else, it 
would be enough to establish his philosophical reputation. 

The same virtues—subtlety of analysis and discrimination, terse and 
effective criticism—mark the treatise on ethics. It is an unusual work 
both in plan and treatment. It is mainly concerned to establish the 
true nature of will and to distinguish it from every other kind of 
spiritual activity, but especially from what Croce calls “the economic.” 
Hence it is called the “Philosophy of the Practical,” a title intended to 
suggest that the task in hand is the analysis and definition of the concept 
of practical activity. In so conceiving the task of ethics, Croce is using 
the method which governs all his work. That method rests on the belief 
that while the sciences deal with abstractions, “‘pseudo-concepts,” which 
are only aids to the description or other manipulation of reality, phi- 
losophy deals with reality itself, with “the pure concept.” 

But this does not mean that the book is one more offering upon the 
altar of the abstract and dry. On the contrary, it is always arresting 
and provocative of thought. Croce writes with the confidence of one 
who believes himself to have made the first significant contribution to 
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ethical thought since Fichte and Hegel, but the resulting aggressiveness 
is bracing rather than irritating. His theses are startling, but they are 
also profound. To take but a few examples from many that might be 
given: his treatment of freedom, his theory of the moral will and the 
economic will, of the differences and the relations between them; his 
lengthy discussion of law and of its relation to ethics—these are so rich 
in suggestion that no student of ethics can afford to neglect them, 
Further, his command of the resources of history and literature makes his 
work genuinely humane. 

It is not possible to discuss here his many debatable propositions, but 
we may pass one general comment upon this book. In spite of the 
inventive genius in ethics which it almost claims and at first sight seems 
to possess, it reveals Croce as primarily a critic. He is far more success- 
ful in detecting the weak and the strong points in the case of his opponent 
than in stating his own with the fulness and explicitness which we 
should desire. 

For example, Croce is elaborating the distinction between the economic 
will and the moral will, or, in more familiar language, between the useful 
and the moral. Ina simplified form we can put his central thought thus: 
There are two kinds of devotion to any particular object of the will. 
Under the influence of the first we may be so attached to that object that 
we could not surrender it without finding the walls of our being collapse. 
Passion has simply fastened upon it; we have identified our good with 
it; all this without reflection. But there is such a thing as a devotion 
which is too intense. We might almost say, as a piece of practical 
wisdom, that one has no right to anything until one has shown one’s 
ability to do without it; meaning by this that our attachment is not 
genuine until it is compatible with a certain detachment which sets the 
object free from us, and recognizes its independent value and existence 
in the world along with our own existence and value. In the first case 
we have the economic will. Its object is the useful, that is, whatever 
brings immediate satisfaction to the individual will. In the second, we 
have the moral will, the will which “wills the universal,’ or, more 
strictly, “the concrete universal.” So far we are on familiar Hegelian 
ground, and in true Hegelian style our author goes on to expose with 
beautiful skill the “one-sidedness” of Kantian rigorism and English 
utilitarianism, of hedonism and asceticism and allied pairs of doctrines. 

All this seems but clearing of the ground. We look forward to an 
exposition of the full nature of the moral will. But we are disappointed. 
One brief chapter entitled “The Ethical Form as Actualization of the 
Spirit in Universal” is all we are offered, and even in this we find only 
vague phrases and a copious use of capitals. Here, for example, are 
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some of the most explicit passages: ‘What is the universal? It is the 
Spirit, it is Reality, in so far as it is truly real, that is in so far as it 
is unity of thought and willing; it is Life, in so far as realized in its 
profundity as this unity itself; it is Freedom, if a reality so conceived 
be perpetual development, creation, progress.” “And the moral individual 
who wills the universal . . . turns precisely to the Spirit, to real Reality, 
to true Life, to Liberty.” ‘The moral individual has this consciousness 
of working for the Whole.” All of which is intended to be a direction, 
but in truth, to those not already enlightened, it is nothing but a phil- 
osophical gesture. It is not unlike the direction given by a Kerry police- 
man who, being asked by a motorist who had lost his way to point out 
the Dublin road, began as follows: “Do you see that Church over there?” 
“I do,” said the motorist. ‘Well, take no notice of it,” said the policeman. 
He subsequently became more illuminating. This Croce refuses to do. 
We are not led to an understanding of the true conception of the moral 
will by the rejection successively of false conceptions. The adoption of 
such a method is a sign that exposition has been sacrificed to criticism. 

Of the work on Vico, the author states that his “exposition is not meant 
for a summary of Vico’s writings work by work and part by part. It 
rather presupposes an acquaintance with these writings, and, where that 
is lacking, is intended to induce the reader to procure them in order to 
follow better and to check the interpretation and estimate of them here 
offered.” Of the majority of English readers (including the present 
reviewer), this supposition cannot be made. Indeed, Vico is largely 
unknown to them. In English no translation of his chief work exists, 
there is only one brief account of his philosophy, and the histories of 
philosophy assign small space to him. Signor Croce’s exposition, fluent 
in style and concise in form, reveals Vico as a strangely interesting 
figure: interesting not only as a lonely thinker whose thoughts were in 
striking contrast with those of his contemporaries, but as a victim of a 
continual mental conflict. In him we are made to see “the Catholic 
chained to the philosopher, the Christian pessimist weighing down the 
dialectic of immanence.” His orthodoxy acted as drag upon his intel- 
lectual insight, and alike in his metaphysics, in his interpretation of 
history, and in his criticism of the culture of his time, we watch him 
relapse under the strain to positions from which the mental horizon 
narrows about him. Thus even the obscurities and contradictions in his 
work have a dramatic value as reflecting the struggle within the man. 
But for Signor Croce he has a far greater significance than that:— 
“Almost all the leading doctrines of nineteenth-century idealism . . . may 
be regarded as refluxcs of Vician doctrines.” “He is neither more nor 
less than the nineteerth century in germ.” 
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Yet in this book the author has hardly justified this estimate. It is 
in appearance established only by an overstraining of the resemblances 
between Vico and later thinkers. The picture of Vico which emerges 
from these pages compels attention less by reason of his “anticipations” 
than because it shows us the lonely critic of his philosophical generation. 
In an age in which the historical sense was in abeyance he could conceive 
of a philosophical meaning to the movements of history; against the 
mechanism and the materialism prevalent in his day he set the idea of 
an “immanent providence”; to utilitarianism in ethics he opposed a pro- 
founder conception of the moral consciousness. Yet, after all, it is mainly 
a matter of emphasis, and if Signor Croce has seen fit to dwell upon 
Vico’s achievement as a prophecy of metaphysical idealism we shall wel- 
come that picture too as yet another expression of the pietas which so 
obviously inspires the whole volume. 

On the merits of the translations as translations the reviewer is unable 
to pass judgment. But, regarded as literature, one of them at least is 
marred by serious defects. In the “Philosophy of the Practical,” the 
sentence construction is often so wild and the punctuation so chaotic as 
to make many passages unintelligible. Foreign turns of expression 
remind us constantly that this is a translation, and, to add to these mis- 
fortunes, there is a copious use of hideous words and phrases :—“dida- 
ecalic,” “to fall into an equivoke” (or “equivoque’—it is spelled both 
ways in the text), “cognoscitive,” “settemplicity,” “hypostasizing gnoseo- 
logical procedure,” “abstracticism.” These serve no useful purpose; they 
only hiss and crackle in the mouth. It is extremely unfortunate that 
in a work so important the way of the English reader should have been 
made not only hard but repellent. But perhaps it is unnecessary to dwell 
on these shortcomings as in his later translation of the work on Hegel, 
Mr. Ainslie has for the most part made them good. 

“The Philosophy of Vico” is the only one of the three books before us 
which is supplied with an index, and that only of proper names. 
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C. A. Bennett. 
Yale University. 








